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UNKNOWN CORRESPONDENCE BY 
| EDGAR. POE. 


[Tux following letters and documents relating to the last three 
years of Edgar Poe’s life are entirely drawn from original 
sources. They ought to be readin connection with the biography 
prefixed to my edition of his works (A. & C. Black : Edinburgh). 
They throw an entirely new light on a part of his life hitherto 
unexplored—viz. the poet’s relations with three high-minded 
women, around whose names the documents naturally group 
themselves. The story of his first and last love, as romantic 
and interesting as was ever penned by poet, is given in the 
simple and unaffected words of the lady most immediately 
concerned. From unnecessary comment I purposely refrain. 


_ Poe’s letters tell their own sad tale. | 


Our first letter is one written by the poet to his wife— 
perhaps the only one he ever wrote to her—shortly after their 
removal to Fordham: the contents are self-explanatory :— 


June 12, 1846. 


My pear Heart—My pear Vireinta—Our mother will 


explain to you why I stay away from you this night. I trust 
the interview I am promised will result in some substantial 
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good for me—for your dear sake and hers—keep up your heart 
in all hopefulness, and trust yet a little longer. On my last 
great disappointment I should have lost my courage but for 
you—my little darling wife. You are my greatest and only 
stimulus now, to battle with this uncongenial, unsatisfactory, 
and ungrateful life. 

I shall be with you to-morrow ...p.M., and be assured 
until I see you I will keep in loving remembrance your last 
words, and your fervent prayer ! 


Sleep well, and may God grant you a peaceful summer with 
your devoted Edgar. 


I.—MRS. SHEW. 


From the date of this tender little note it will be necessary to 
pass to the initial month of 1847, which witnessed the climax 
of the most terrible trial Edgar Poe had to undergo. The poet 
was too ill to write, and his adored wife, deprived of every 
requisite the consumptive need, was sinking rapidly to the 
grave. Among the many who visited the pretty little Fordham 
cottage, and witnessed the misery of the hapless family, was 
Mrs. Gove-Nichols. More thoughtful, or more compassionate, 
than the numerous—far too numerous !—callers who rendez- 
voused at the poet’s home, Mrs. Nichols, on her return to New 
York, enlisted the unostentatious sympathy of Mrs. Shew (after- 
wards Houghton), ‘a lady whose heart and hand were ever open 
to the poor and miserable.’ Mrs. Shew knew nothing of the 
poet or his family save that they were helpless and needed aid. 
She at once headed a private subscription, and in a day or two 
carried sixty dollars to them. From that day she became a 
ministering angel to the suffering family: she called on them 
and watched over them continually, tending both the dying and 
the living. 

The facts of the illness and poverty of the Poes were speedily 
made public by some anonymous scribbler, and paragraphs of 
personal and literary abuse were sent the usual rounds. One 
implacable woman (whose name death and sex forbid us men- 
tion), smarting under a hastily uttered and bitterly repented 
remark of Poe’s, actually tortured his dying wife by sending 
her some of the scurrilous attacks on her unfortunate husband, 
and by such means, so the poet firmly believed, shortened 
her life. True poetic justice, it should be noted, was meted out 
to this woman, inasmuch as Rufus Griswold, her partner in 
crime, has branded her name with indelible infamy. 
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Willis, and other friends of Edgar Poe, when the circum- 
stances of the poet’s household were known, endeavoured to 
render assistance by newspaper articles that, probably, had little 
more effect than making his misery still more notorious. The 
proud poet sent Willis a manly letter of thanks, deprecating, 
however, the pitiless thrusting of his family matters before the 
whole world, and declaring that, though his wife’s illness was 
hopeless, he himself was recovering, and had made up his mind 
not to die till a great deal he had to do was accomplished. All 
these thoughts, however, were for a time driven from his mind 
by the approaching dissolution of Mrs. Poe. Mrs. Shew con- 
tinued to watch over the hapless household with untiring affec- 
tion, and the gratitude with which she inspired the poet and 
his dear ones may be gleaned from this little note :— 


KINDEST—DEAREST FriEND—My poor Virginia still lives, 
although failing fast and now suffering much pain. May God 
grant her life until she sees you and thanks you once again! 
Her bosom is full to overflowing—like my own—with a bound- 
less—inexpressible gratitude to you.- Lest she may never see 
you more—she bids me say that she sends you her sweetest kiss 
of love and will die blessing you. But come—oh come to- 
morrow! Yes, I will be calm—everything you so nobly wish 
to see me. My mother sends you, also, her ‘ warmest love and 
thanks.’ She begs me to ask you, if possible, to make arrange- 
ments at home so that you may stay with us to-morrow night. 
I enclose the order to the Postmaster. 

Heaven bless you and farewell. Epq@ar A. Por. 


Fordham Jan. 29. 1847. 





The very day this letter was written Mrs. Shew called at the 
cottage, but was obliged soon to leave again to see after some 
comforts for the invalid. When bidding good-bye to Mrs. Poe, 
the poet’s wife took a portrait of her husband and gave it to 
Mrs. Shew; she also presented her with a little jewel case that 
had belonged to his mother, and gave her two worn letters to 
read. They were from the wife of Poe’s adopted father, and had 
been carefully preserved by Virginia as means of exonerating 
her husband from the responsibility of domestic dissensions. 
Another day and the poet was wifeless. For her dear sake he 
kept his promise, and bore up bravely until after his girl bride 
had been placed in her sepulchre. ‘If it had not been for Mrs, 
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Shew,’ said Mrs. Clemm, ‘ my darling Virginia would have been 
laidin her grave in cotton. I can never tell my gratitude that 
my darling was entombed in lovely linen.’ ‘Mrs. Shew was so 
good to her,’ she continues: ‘she tended her while she lived, as 
if she had been her dear sister; and when she was dead, she 
dressed her for the grave in beautiful linen.’ 

After all was over, and the poet was left to face the world 
with no one but his wife’s mother as a companion, he fell ill 
again. Mrs. Shew, in faithful pursuance of her promise to his 
dying wife, still continued to befriend Poe. The following letter 
to her from Mrs. Clemm, Virginia’s mother, shows how much 
her aid was depended upon :— 

Friday Evening. 

My pEar sweet Frienp,-—I write to say that the medicines 
arrived the next train after you left to-day, and a kind friend 
brought them up to us that same hour. The cooling application 
was very grateful to my poor Eddie’s head, and the flowers were 
lovely—not ‘ frozen,’ as you feared they would be. I very much 
fear this illness is to be a serious one. The fever came on at the 
same time to-day (as you said it would), and I am giving the 
sedative mixture. He did not rouse up to talk to Mr. C——, as he 
would naturally do to so kinda friend... Eddie made me promise 
to write you a note about the wine (which I neglected to tell 
you about this morning). He desires me to return the last box 
of wine you sent my sweet Virginia (there being some left of the 
first package, which I will put away for any emergency). The 
wine was a great blessing to us while she needed it, and by its 
cheering and tonic influence we were enabled to keep her a few 
days longer with us. The little darling always took it smiling, 
even when difficult to get it down. But for your timely aid, 
my dear Mrs. S., we should have had no last words—no loving 
messages—no sweet farewells, for she ceased to speak (from weak- 
ness) but with her beautiful eyes!... Eddie has quite set his 
heart upon the wine gowng back to you, thinking and hoping 

_ you may find it useful for the sick artist you mentioned ‘as 
convalescent and in need of delicacies.’ God bless you, my sweet 


child, and come soon to your sorrowing and desolate friend, 
Maria CLEMM. 








P.S.—We look for you in an early train to-morrow, and hope 
you will stay as long as possible. What we should do without 
,you,now is fearful to think of. Eddie says you promised Vir- 
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ginia to come every other day for a long time, or until he was 
able to go to work again. I hope and believe you will not fadl 
him; and I pray that every blessing may be yours, and may fol- 
low you in life, as your angelic tenderness and compassion de- 
serve. 

Mr. C will tell you of our condition, as he is going to call 
for this note in an hour’s time; and until we see you, farewell. 





For a few days Edgar Poe, under the careful nursing he re- 
ceived, appeared to revive, and during this temporary con- 
valescence indited the lines to *‘ M— L— S—’ (Marie Louise 
Shew), which have always been incorrectly placed among the 
‘Poems written in Youth.’ In these lines, the overflowing of a 
deeply grateful heart, the poet poured forth his thanks with all 
the impassioned vehemence of a nature unaccustomed to the 
ordinary conventionalities of everyday life. They are dated 
February 14, 1847, and were sent as a valentine to her to whom 
he owed 

‘The resurrection of deep-buried faith 
In Truth—in Virtue—in Humanity.’ 


The poet’s convalescence was of short duration ; in a few days 
he suffered a relapse,and for a while his life was in danger. 
Mrs. Shew still continued her friendiy exertions on his behalf, 
but, naturally, was not enabled to provide for all his require- 
ments. She wrote to a friend in the New York Union Club on 
the subject, and he brought the matter before some of the mem- 
bers, several of whom were personally acquainted with Poe. A 
private collection of about one hundred dollars was made, and 
with it old debts were paid andthe most urgent necessities pro- 
vided for. 

During the poet’s illness the libel suit against one of his ca- 
lumniators, for defamation of character, was decided, and the jury 
awarded him $225 damages. Of this award it is probable 
that he never received a single dollar; nor is it supposed that 
he had anything to do with bringing the action, which was, ap- 
parently, undertaken and carried through by some of his literary 
friends. During this last attack Mrs. Shew, who was a doctor’s 
only daughter and had been educated medically, nursed the in- 
valid: herself, alternating her nights at his bedside with Mrs. 
Clemm. She kept adiary at the time, which she kindly placed at 
my disposal, as far as it relates toher patient. I extract the fol- 
lowing particulars: ‘I made my diagnosis, and went to the great 
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Dr. Mott with it; I told him that at best, when Mr. Poe was 
well, his pulse beat: only ten regular beats, after which it sus- 
pended, or intermitted (as doctors say). I decided that in his 
best health he had lesion of one side of the brain; and as he 
could not bear stimulants or tonics, without producing insanity, 
I did not feel much hope that he could be raised up from 


body—actual want, and hunger, and cold having been borne by 
this heroic husband in order to supply food, medicine, and com- 
forts to his dying wife—until exhaustion and lifelessness were so 
near at every reaction of the fever, that even sedatives had to 
be administered with extreme caution. . ... From the time the 
fever came on until I could reduce his pulse to eighty beats, he 
talked to me incessantly of the past, which was all new to me; 
and often begged me to write his fancies for him, for he said he 
had promised so many greedy publishers his next efforts that 
they would not only say that he did not keep his word, but would 
also revenge themselves by saying all sorts of evil of him if he. 
should die.’ 

The jottings taken down by Mrs. Shew refer chiefly to Poe’s 
early life, and need not be recorded here. 

Mrs. Shew saw the poet frequently in 1847, and in her diary 
has the following interesting reminiscence: ‘Mr. Poe came to 
town to go to a midnight service with a lady friend and myself. 
He went with us and followed the service like a churchman, 
looking directly towards the chancel, and holding one side of 
my prayer-book ; sang the psalms with us, and to my astonish- 
ment struck up a tenor to our soprano ; and got along nicely dur- 
ing the first part of the service, which was on the subject of the 
sympathies of our soul with our wants. The passage being 
often repeated, “ He was a man of sorrow and acquainted with 
grief,” he begged me to remain quiet, and saying he would wait 
for us outside, he rushed out too excited to stay. I knew he 
would not leave us to return home alone (although my friend 
thought it doubtful), and so, after the sermon, as I began to feel 
anxious—as we were in a strange church—lI looked back and saw 
his pale face. As the congregation rose to sing the hymn, 
«¢ Jesus, Saviour of my soul,” he appeared at my side, and sang 
the hymn without looking at the book, in a fine clear tenor. He 
looked inspired.... I did not dare to ask him why he left, but he 
mentioned after we got home that the subject “ was marvelously 
handled.” ’ ' 
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During the greater part of 1847 Poe was working on his 
great philosophical ‘ prose-poem’ ‘ Eureka’; and, whilst engaged 
upon it, says Mrs. Shew, he was quite certain of success. But, 
she remarks, ‘I did not expect him to live long; I knew that 
organic disease had been gaining upon his physical frame 
through the many trials and privations of his eventful life. I 
told him in all candour that nothing would or could save him 
from sudden death but a prudent life of calm, with a woman 
fond enough and strong enough to manage his affairs for him. 
. . . I was often subjected to his irony for my lectures, coming, 
as they did, from a woman so little skilled in worldly troubles 
or cares as I was then. ... He said I had never troubled 
myself to read his works, or poems; which was true, for my 
heart found so much sorrow to sympathise with in the griefs of 
those I came in contact with... but I was “a rest for his 
spirit ” for this very reason.’ 

In the latter part of 1847 Poe wrote his ‘ most musical, most 
melancholy ’ dirge of ‘ Ulalume,’ and published it in December 
of that year. Early in 1848 he indited some fresh lines ‘To 
Marie Louise, a portion of which were published after his 
death, without a title. But the complete poem does not appear 
to have ever been printed. About this time he was full of a 
project of raising sufficient money by lecturing to start a maga- 
zine of his own. The following letter to Mr. H. D. Chapin 
shows what his ideas on the subject were :— 


Fordham, Jan. 17, 1848. 


My DEAR Sir,—Mrs. Shew intimated to me, not long ago, 
that you would, perhaps, lend me your aid in my endeavour to 
re-establish myself in the literary world; and I now venture to 
ask your assistance. When I last spoke with you, I mentioned 
my design of going to see Mr. Neal at Portland and there, 
with his influence, deliver a Lecture—the proceeds of which 
might enable me to take the first steps towards my proposed 
Magazine :—that is to say, put, perhaps, $100 in my pocket; 
which would give me the necessary outfit and start me on my 
tour. But, since our conversation, I have been thinking that a 
better course would be to make interest among my friends here 
—in New York city—and deliver a Lecture, in the first instance, 
at the Society Library. With this object in view, may I beg 
of you so far to assist me as to procure for me the use of the 
Lecture Room? The difficulty with me is that payment for 
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the room is demanded in advance, and I have no money. I 
believe the price is $15. I think that, without being too 
sanguine, I may count upon an audience of some three or four 
hundreds—and if even three hundred are present, I shall be 
enabled to proceed with my plans. 

Should you be so kind as to grant me the aid I request, I 
should like to engage the Room for the first Thursday wn 
February. Gratefully yours, 

Ep@ar A. Por. 


I am deeply obliged to you for your note of introduction 
to Col. Webb. As yet I have not found an opportunity of pre- 
senting it—thinking it best to do so when I speak to him about 
the Lecture. 


On the 22nd of the same month he wrote to Willis, in a letter 
already published in my ‘ Memoir of Poe,’ further particulars of 
the proposed lecture; and on February 3rd he delivered it in 
the library of the New York Historical Society. His address 
was on the Cosmogony of the Universe, and was a réswmé of 
his subsequently published ‘Eureka.’ It is computed that not 


more than sixty persons attended the lecture, which failed, there- 
fore, to aid the poet in his project. Baffled for a time, he still 
clung to the hope of succeeding ultimately in starting his proposed 
periodical. He determined to attempt a series of lectures, in 
various cities of the States, beginning with Richmond, Virginia. 
The following letter refers to this project :— 


Thursday, March 30. 


Dearest Lovisse—You see that I am not yet off to Rich- 
mond asI proposed. I have been detained by some very un- 
expected and very important matters which I will explain to 
you when I see you. What 2s the reason that you have not 
been out? I believe the only reason is that you suspect I am 
really anxious to see you. : 

When you see Mr. H. I wish you would say to him that I 
would take it as an especial favour if he would pay me a visit at 
Fordham next Sunday. I have something to communicate to 
him of the highest importance, and about which I need his 
advice. Won’t you get him to come—and come with him to 
show him the way ? 

Sincerely yours, 
_ Enaar A. Pos, 
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As desired, the gentleman referred to called upon the poet, 
and found that his advice was wanted with respect to the publi- 
cation in book form of ‘ Eureka.’ ‘I had heard,’ Dr. H. writes 
to me, ‘his brilliant lecture on the occasion of its first delivery, 
and was much interested in it..... I did all I could to per- 
suade him to omit the bold declaration of Pantheism at the 
close, which was not necessary to the completeness or beauty of 
the lecture; but I soon found that that was the dearest part of 
the whole to him, and we got into quite a discussion on the 
subject of Pantheism. For some time his tone and manner 
were very quiet, though slowly changing as we went on, until 
at last a look of scornful pride worthy of Milton’s Satan flashed 
over his pale, delicate face and broad brow, and a strange thrill 
nerved and dilated for an instant his slight figure, as he 
exclaimed, “* My whole nature utterly revolts at the idea that 
there is any Being in the universe superior to myself!” I 
knew then that there was no use in further argument. The 
subject was dropped, and there was nothing further in the 
interview that I can now recall; but that sentence, and the 
mode of its utterance, made an indelible impression.... There 
is one other incident that I recall concerning that visit.... He 
was speaking of his near neighbours, the Jesuit fathers at 
Fordham College, and praised them warmly: “They were 
highly cultivated gentlemen, and scholars,” he said; “ smoked, 
drank, and played cards like gentlemen, and never said a word 
about religion.”’ 

In May the poet is found inditing the following character- 
istic letter to his constant friend, Mrs. Shew :— 


Sunday Night. 


My DEAR FRIEND Lovise—Nothing for months has given 
me so much real pleasure as your note of last night. I have 
been engaged all day on some promised work, otherwise I 
should have replied immediately, as my heart inclined. I sin- 
cerely hope you may not drift out of my sight before I can 
thank you. How kind of you to let me do even this small ser- 
vice for you, in return for the great debt I owe you! Louise! 
my brightest, most unselfish of all who ever loved me!... I 
shall have so much pleasure in thinking of you and yours in 
_ that music room and library. Louise, I give you great credit 
for taste in these things, and I know I can please you in the 
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purchases. During my first call at your house after my Vir- 
ginia’s death, I noticed with so much pleasure the large painting 
over the piano, which is a masterpiece, indeed; and I noticed 
the size of all your paintings, the scrolls instead of set figures 
of the drawing-room carpet, the soft effect of the window shades, 
also the crimson and gold. . . . I was charmed to see the harp 
and piano uncovered. The pictures of Raphael and ‘ The Cava- 
lier’ I shall never forget—their softness and beauty! The 
guitar with the blue ribbon, music stand, and antique jars! I 
wondered that a little country maiden like you had developed 
so classic a taste and atmosphere. Please present my kind 
regards to your uncle, and say that I am at his service any or 
every day this week; and ask him, please, to specify time and 
place. 
.Yours sincerely, 
Epgar A. Por. 


In explanation of the above communication it may be added 
that Mrs. Shew had asked Poe to assist her uncle in selecting 
furniture for a new house she had taken. She remarks, ‘I gave 
him carte blanche to furnish the music room and library as he 
pleased. I had hung the pictures myself, ... placing over 
the piano a large painting by Albano. Poe admired it for 
hours, and never tired of gazing upon it.... Mr. Poe was 
much pleased at my. request, and my uncle said he had never 
seen him so cheerful and natural—* quite like other people.”’ 

In the autumn of the year 1848 he wrote his first rough draft 
of ‘The Bells’ at this lady’s residence. ‘One day he came in,’ 
she relates, ‘and said, “Marie Louise, I have to write a poem; I 
have no feeling, no sentiment, no inspiration.”’ His hostess 
persuaded him to have some tea. It was served in the conser- 
vatory, the windows of which were open, and admitted the 
sound of neighbouring church bells. Playfully Mrs. Shew said, 
‘here is paper;’ but the poet, declining it, declared ‘I so dislike 
the noise of bells to-night, I cannot write. Ihave no subject— 
I am exhausted.’ The lady then took up the pen, and, pre- 
tending to mimic his style, wrote, ‘The Bells. By E. A. Poe;’ 
and next, in sportiveness, began, ‘The Bells, the little silver 
Bells,’ Poe finishing off the stanza. She then suggested for 
the next verse, ‘The heavy iron Bells;’ and this Poe also 
expanded into a stanza. He next copied out the complete poem, 
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and headed it, ‘By Mrs. M. L. Shew,’ remarking that it was 
her poem; she having suggested it, and composed so much 
of it.! Mrs. Shew adds, ‘my brother came in, and I sent him 
to Mrs. Clemm to tell her that “ her boy would stay in town, 
and was well.” My brother took Mr. Poe to his own room, 
where he slept twelve hours, and could hardly recall the 
evening’s work. This showed his mind was injured—nearly 
gone out for want of food and from disappointment. He had 
not been drinking, and had only been a few hours from home. 
Evidently his vitality was low, and he was nearly insane. While 
he slept we studied his pulse, and found the same symptoms 
which I had so often noticed before. I called in Dr. Francis 
(the old man was odd, but very skilful), who was one of our 
neighbours. His words were, ‘ He has heart disease, and will 
die early in life.” We did not waken him, but let him sleep. 

After he had breakfasted, I went down town with him, 
and drove him home to Fordham in my carriage. _He did not 
seem to realise that he had been ill, and wondered why “ Madame 
Louise” had been so very good as to bring him home.’ 

Mrs. Shew long continued to befriend the poet, but, ulti- 
mately, his eccentricities compelled her to define certain limits 
to their intercourse. Poe took umbrage at this, and in June, 
1849, wrote his last letter to her. From it the following extracts 
are taken; and with respect to them the lady says, ‘I believe I 
am the only correspondent of Mr. Poe’s to whom he called 
himself “a lost soul.” He did not believe his soul was lost—it 
was only a sarcasm he liked to repeat to express his sufferings 
and despair. I never saw a quotation from “The Raven” in any 
letter of his but this. . . . Mr. Poe’s cat always left her cushion 
to rub my hand, and I had always to speak to it before it would 
retire to its place of rest again. He called her “Catarina:” 
she seemed possessed. I was nervous and almost afraid of his 
wonderful cat. Mr. Poe would get up in the night to let her 
in or out of the house or room, and it would not eat when he 
was away. The cat died while Mrs. Clemm was in an un- 
settled state, breaking-up housekeeping. She found it dead 
when she returned for her last load of boxes. I was glad when 


I heard this cat was dead, as all she seemed to love was also 
dead ;’-— 


1 This manuscript is now in my possession. 
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June, 1849, 
Can it be true, Louise, that you have the idea fixed in your 
mind to desert your unhappy and unfortunate friend and patient ? 
You did not say so, I know, but for months I have known you 
were deserting me, not willingly, but none the less surely—my 


destin y— 

‘Disaster, following fast and following faster, till his songs one bur- 
den bore-— 

Till the dirges of his Hope that melancholy burden bore—of “ Never— 
never more.”’’ 


So I have had premonitions of this for months. I repeat, my 
good spirit, my loyal heart! must this follow as a sequel to all 
the benefits and blessings you have so generously bestowed ? 
Are you to vanish like all I love, or desire, from my darkened 
and ‘lost soul’? I have read over your letter again and again, 
and cannot make it possible, with any degree of certainty, 
that you wrote it in your right mind (J know you did not 
without tears of anguish and regret). Is it possible your 
influence is lost to me? Such tender and true natures are ever 
loyal until death; but you are not dead, you are full of life and 
beauty! Louise, you camein..... in your floating white 
robe—* Good morning, Edgar’—There was a touch of conven- 
tional coldness in your hurried manner, and your attitude as 
you opened the kitchen door to find Muddie (Mrs. Clemm) is my 
last remembrance of you. There was love, hope, and sorrow in 
- your smile, instead of love, hope, and cowrage, as ever before. 
Oh, Louise, how many sorrows are before you! Your ingenuous 
and sympathetic nature will be constantly wounded in its con- 
tact with the hollow, heartless world ; and for me, alas! unless 
some true and tender, and pure womanly love saves me, I shall 
hardly last a year longer alive! A few short months will tell 
how far my strength (physical and moral) will carry me in life 
here. How can I believe in Providence when you look coldly 
upon me? Was it not you who renewed my hopes and faith in 
God? ... and in humanity? Louise, I heard your voice as 
you passed out of my sight, leaving me with... but [ still 
listened to your voice! I heard you say with a sob, ‘dear 
Muddie.’ [heard you greet my Catarina, but it was only as 
a memory .. . nothing escaped my ear, and I was con- 
vinced it was not your generous self. . . repeating words 
so foreign to your nature—to your tender heart! I heard 
you sob out your sense of duty to my mother, and I heard 
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her reply, ‘ Yes, Loui . . . yes.’ . . . Why turn your soul from 
its true work for the desolate to the thankless and miserly 
world? ... I felt my heart stop, and I was sure I was then to 
die before your eyes. Louise, it is well—it is fortunate—you 
looked up with a tear in your dear eyes, and raised the window, 
and talked of the guava you had brought for my sore throat. 
Your instincts are better than a strong man’s reason for me— 
I trust they may be for yourself! Louise, I feel I shall not 
prevail—a shadow has already fallen upon your soul, and is 
reflected in your eyes. It is too late—you are floating away 
with the cruel tide ... it is not a common trial—it is a 
fearful one to me. Such rare souls as yours so beautify this 
earth! So relieve it of all that is repulsive and sordid. So 
brighten its toils and cares, it is hard to lose sight of them even 
for a short time . . . but you must know and be asswred of my 
regret and my sorrow, if aught I have ever written has hurt 
you! My heart never wronged you. I place you in my 
esteem—in all solemnity—hbeside the friend of my boyhood— 
the mother of my schoolfellow, of whom I told you, and as [ 
have repeated in the poem, ... as the truest, tenderest, of 
this world’s most womanly souls, and an angel to my forlorn and 
darkened nature. I will not say ‘lost soul’ again, for your sake. 
I will try to overcome my grief for the sake of your unselfish 
care of me in the past, and in life or death, I am ever yours 


eratefully and devotedly, 
Epaar A. Pos. 


With this characteristic communication, the poet’s corre- 
spondence with his disinterested and generous friend came to an 
end. They never met again. 


IIle—* ANNIE.’ 


A distinguished living poet recently pronounced the ninth 
stanza of Poe’s exquisite lines, ‘ For Annie,’ to be one of the 
most melodious pieces of verse ever penned. The lady who 
inspired the poet to indite this ‘thing of beauty’ was one of 
those ‘ rare and radiant’ spirits it was Poe’s happiness to meet 
in his rough journey through life. With ‘ Annie’ the ‘poet’s 
correspondence was both frequent and voluminous, but, owing 
to the considerable amount of personal and private matter em- 
bodied in it, only detached portions can be quoted here, 
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¢ Annie,’ it should be premised, in conjunction with the various 
members of her amiable family, aided the poet in the darkest 
hours of his adversity ; believed in him when he was calum- 
niated ; received him as an honoured guest when the world con- 
temned him; remained faithful to him through all, and, when 
death released his wearied spirit, not only defended his name 
and fame, but afforded a long and hospitable shelter to his 
broken-hearted ‘ more than mother,’ Mrs. Clemm. 

Mrs. Osgood, in her charming recollections of the poet, has 
declared that it was in ‘his conversation and his letters, far 
more than in his published poetry and prose writings, that the 
genius of Poe was most gloriously revealed. His letters,’ she 
continues, ‘were divinely beautiful;’ and many portions of 
those addressed to ‘ Annie,’ although—through the reasons given 
above—only partially quotable, and, therefore, deteriorated, will 
be found redolent of passionate fervour and poetic beauty. 


Fordham, Nov. 16, 1848. 


Ah, Annie, Annie! my Annie! what cruel thoughts... 
must have been torturing your heart during the last terrible 
fortnight in which you have heard nothing from me—not even 
one little word to say that I still lived and loved you. But, 
Annie, I know that you felt too deeply the nature of my love 
for you to doubt that, even for one moment, and this thought 
has comforted me in my bitter sorrow. I could bear that you 
should imagine every other evil except that one—that my soul 
had been untrue to yours. Why am I not with you now, that 
I might sit by your side, press your dear hand in mine, and 
look deep into the clear heaven of your eyes; so that the words 
which I now can only write might sink into your heart, and 
make you comprehend what it is that I would say.... But, 
oh, my own sweet sister Annie, my pwre beautiful angel .... 
how shall I explain to you the bitter, bitter anguish which has 
tortured me since I left you? You saw, you felt the agony of 
grief with which I bade you farewell—you remember my ex- 
pression of gloom—of a dreadful horrible foreboding of Ill. 
Indeed—indeed it seemed to me that Death approached me even 
then, and that I was involved in the shadow which went before 
him. ... I said to myself—‘it is for the last time, until we 
meet in Heaven.’ I remember nothing distinctly from that 
moment until I found myself in Providence. I went to bed 
and wept through a long, long, hideous night of Despair—when 
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the day broke, I arose and endeavoured to quiet my mind by a 
rapid walk in the cold, keen air—but all would not do—the 
Demon tormented me still. Finally, I procured two ounces of 
laudanum, and, without returning to my hotel, took the cars 
back to Boston. When I arrived I wrote you a letter, in which 
I opened my whole heart to you—to yous... I told you how 
my struggles were more than I could bear.... I then re- 
minded you of that holy promise which was the last I exacted 
from you in parting—the promise that, uader all circumstances, 
you would come to me on my bed of death. I implored you to 
come then, mentioning the place where I should be found in 
Boston. Having written this letter, I swallowed about half 
the laudanum, and hurried to the Post Office—intending not to 
take the rest until I saw you—for, I did not doubt for one 
moment, that Annie would keep her sacred promise. But I had 
not calculated on the strength of the laudanum, for, before I 
reached the Post Office my reason was entirely gone, and the 
letter was never put in. Let me pass over—my darling sister— 
the awful horrors which succeeded. A friend was at hand, who 
aided and (if it can be called saving) saved me, but it is only 
within the last three days that I have been able to remember 
what occurred in that dreary interval. It appears that, after 
the laudanum was rejected from the stomach, I became calm, 
and to a casual observer, sane—so that I was suffered to go back 
to Providence. ... It is not much that I ask, sweet sister 
Annie—my mother and myself would take a small cottage at 
oh, so small—so very humble—I should be far away from 
the tumult of the world—from the ambition which I loathe—I 
would labor day and night, and with industry, I could accom- 
plish so much. Annie! it would be a Paradise beyond my 
wildest hopes—I could see some of your beloved family every 
day, and you often. ... Donot these pictures touch your in- 
most heart? ... Iam at home now with my dear mother 
who is endeavouring to comfort me—but the sole words which 
soothe me are those in which she speaks of Annie—She tells 
me that she has written you, begging you to come on to 
Fordham. Ah, Annie, 2s it not possible? I am so wl—so 
terribly, hopelessly <J/ in body and mind, that I feel I cannot 
live, unless I can feel your sweet, gentle, loving hand pressed 
upon my forehead—oh, my pure, virtuous, generous, beau- 
tiful, beautiful sister Annie! Is it not PosstsLE for you to 
come—if only for one little week? Until I subdue this fearful 
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agitation, which, if continued, will either destroy my life or 
drive me hopelessly mad, 
Farewell—here and hereafter-—forever your own 
Eppy. 


With this heart-rending epistle of the poet was sent the 
following note from Mrs. Clemm :— 

My, pgEAR ANNIE,—God has heard my prayers and once 
more returned my poor darling Eddy to me. But how changed ! 
I scarcely knew him. I was nearly distracted at not hearing 
from him. I knew something dreadful had occurred; and, oh! 
how near I was losing him! But our good and gracious God 
saved him. The blood about my heart becomes cold when I 
think of it. I have read his letter to you, and have told him I 
think it very selfish to wish you to come, for I know, my darling 
child, it would be inconvenient. ... Eddy has told me of all 
your kindness to him. God bless you for it, my own darling! 
I beg you will write often. He raved all night about you, but 
is now more composed. I, too, am very sick, but will do all I 
can to cheer and comfort him. How much [I felt for you, 
dearest, when I read the awful account of your poor cousin’s 
death ! Have you heard anything of Mrs. L since her 
tragic performance? I never liked her, and said so from the 
first. Poor Eddy! I wonder she did not kill him. Do tell me 
all about her. Good-bye, dearest, your own, M. C. 


Noy. 16, 1848. 





A week later, and we find the poet sending this passionate 

appeal to the sister of his friend :— 
| Fordham, Nov. 23, 1848. 

Dear Saran,—My own dear sister Sarah. If there is any 
pity in your heart, reply immediately to this, and let me know 
why it is I do not hear from Annie. If I do not hear from her 
soon, I shall surely die. I fancy everything evil: sometimes I 
even think that I have offended her, and that she no longer 

. cares for me. I wrote her a long letter eight days ago, 
enclosing one from my mother, who wrote again on the 19th. 
Not one word has reached us in reply. Oh, Sarah—if I did not 
love your sister with the purest and most unexacting love, I 
would not dare confide in you—but you do know how truly— 
how purely I love her, and you will forgive me, for... . you 
know also how impossible it istosee and not toloveher, In my 
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wildest dreams I have never fancied any being so totally lovely— 
so good—so true—so noble—so pure—so virtwous—her silence 
fills my whole soul with terror. Can she have received my 
letter? If she is angry with me, dear Sarah, say to her, that 
on my knees, I beseech her to pardon me—tell her that I am 
her slave in all things—that whatever she bids me do, I will 
do—if even she says I must never see her again, or write to her. 
Let me but hear from her once more, and I can bear whatever 
happens. Oh, Sarah, you would pity me, if you knew the 
agony of my heart, as I write these words. Do not fail to 
answer me at once. 
God bless you, my sweet sister— 
EDGAR. 


The next letter would appear to have been written on 
December 28, 1848, but is not fully dated. It is accom- 
panied by a letter from Mrs. Clemm, which does not, however, 
call for quotation :— 





28th. 

ANNIE,—My own dear Mother will explain to you how it 
is that I cannot write to you in full—but I must write only a 
few words to let you see that I am well, lest you suspect me to 
be ill. Allis right! ... I hope, dearest, that I distinguished 
myself at the Lecture—lI tried to do so, for your blessed sake. 
There were 1,800 people present, and such applause! I did so 
much better than I did at Lowell. If you had only been there 
. . « Give my dearest love to all—especially to my dear sister 
Sarah. 


Thursday Morning, 


Your own, own, 
Eppy. 


On January 11, 1849, Mrs. Clemm is found writing to 
‘Annie,’ and, in enclosing a long letter from Poe, says, ‘Our 
dear Eddy . . . is writing most industriously, and I have every 
hope that we will, in a short time, surmount most of our diffi- 
culties. He writes from ten until four every day . . . Wehave 
found out who wrote those verses that we attributed to Grace 
Greenwood: they were written by Mrs. Welby, of Kentucky. 
Have you a copy of them? If so, Eddy says he will be so 
much obliged to you for them. ... Eddy wrote a tale, and 
sent it to the publisher, and in it was a description of you with 
the name of the lady, “darling Annie.” It will be published 
about the 20th of next month, and then I will send it to you. 
, - - Did you see the lines to Eddy ina new magazine just come 
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out, called the “Metropolitan”? They are by Mrs. Osgood, 
and very beautiful. ... Have you seen Lowell’s Satire, and 
Mrs. Osgood’s letter about the lines? Something about Eday 
in both.’ Poe’s letter then follows :— 


... AnnIE!... it seems to me so long since I have 
written you that I feel condemned, and almost tremble lest you 
should have evil thoughts of ... Eddie. ... But no, you 
will never doubt me under any circumstances—will you . . '? 
. . - It seems to me that Fate is against our meeting again 
soon—but oh, we will not let distance diminish our affection, 
and by and bye, all will go right. Oh, Annie, in spite of so 
many worldly sorrows—in spite of all the trouble and misrepre- 
sentation (so hard to bear) that Poverty has entailed on me for 
so long a time—in spite of all this—I am so so happy to think 
that you really love me. If you had lived as long as I, you 
would understand fully what I mean. Indeed, indeed, Annie, 
there is nothing in this world worth living for except love— 
love not such as I once thought I felt for Mrs. » but such 
as burns in my very soul for you—so pure—so unworldly—a 
love which would make all sacrifices for your sake. . . . Could 
I have accomplished what I wished, no sacrifice would have 
seemed to me too great, I felt so burning—so intensely pas- 
sionate a longing to show you that I loved you. . . . Write to 
me . . . whenever you can spare time, if it be only a line... . 
I am beginning to do very well about money as my spirits 
improve, and soon—very soon, I hope, I shall be quite out of 
difficulty. You can’t think how industrious I am. I am 
resolved to get rich—to triumph—for your sweet sake... . Kiss 
dear Sarah for me—tell her I will write to her soon—we talk 
so much about her. When you write tell me something about 
Bardwell. Has he gone to Richmond ? or what is he doing ? 
Oh, if I could only be of service to him in any way! Remember 
me to all—to your father and mother and dear little Caddy, 
and Mr. R and Mr. C And now good-bye, my own 
dear sister Annie! 











The next letter addressed to ‘Annie’ by the poet is not 
dated, but was written, presumably, on or about January 23, 


1849. 


My own faithful Annie! How shall I ever be grateful 
enough to God for giving me, in all my adversity,"so true,’so 
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beautiful a friend! I felt deeply wounded by the cruel state- 
ments of your letter—and yet I had anticipated nearlyall. ... 
Some portions of your letter I do not fully understand. If the 
reference is to my having violated my promise to you, I simply 
say, Annie, that I have not, and by God’s blessing never will. 
Oh, if you but knew how happy I am in keeping it for your 
sake, you could never believe that I would violate it. The 
reports, if any such there be—may have arisen, however, from 
what I did in Providence on that terrible day—you know what I 
mean:—Oh—I shudder even to think of it. That [folks] will 
speak ill of me is an inevitable evil—I must bear it. In fact, 
Annie, [am beginning to grow wiser, and do not care so much as 
I did for the opinions of a world in which I see, with my own eyes, 
that to act generously is to be considered as designing, and that 
to be poor is to be a villain. I must get rich—rich. Then all will 
go well—but until thenI must submit to be abused. I deeply 
regret that Mr. R—— should thinkill of me. If youcan, disabuse 
him—and at all times act for me as you think best; I put my 
honor, as I would my life and soul, implicitly in your hands; 
but I would rather not confide my purposes, in that one regard, 
to anyone but your dear sister. ... As long as you and yours 
love me, my true and beautiful Annie, what need J care for this 
cruel, unjust, calculating world? Oh, Annie, there are no 
human words that can express my devotion to you. My love 
for you has given me renewed life. In all my present anxieties 
and embarrassments, I still feel in my inmost soul a divine 
joy—a happiness inexpressible—that nothing seems to disturb. 
For hours at a time I sit and think of you—of your lovely 
character—your true faith and wnworldliness. I do not believe 
that anyone wn this whole world fully understands me except 
your own dear self. . . . How glad I am to hear about Sarah’s 
living with you, and about the school. Tell her that she is my 
own dear sister, whom I shall always love. Do not let her 
think ill of me; I hope Mr. C is well. Remember me to 
him, and ask him if he has seen my ‘ Rationale of Verse’ in the 
last October and November numbers of the ‘ Southern Literary 
Messenger.’ . . . I am so busy now, and feel so full of energy. 
Engagements to write are pouring in upon me every day. I 
had two proposals within the last week from Boston. I sent 
yesterday an article to the ‘ American Review’ about ‘ Critics 
and Criticism.’ Not long ago Isent one to the ‘ Metropolitan’ 
called ‘ Landor’s Cottage:’ it has something about Annie in it, 
: c 2 
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and will appear, I suppose, in the March number. To the ‘S. 
L. Messenger’ I have sent fifty pages of ‘ Marginalia ’—five 
pages to appear each month of the current year. I have also made 
permanent engagements with every magazine in America (ex-~ 
cept ‘ Peterson’s National’), including a Cincinnati magazine 
called ‘The Gentlemen’s.’ So you see that I have only to keep 
up my spirits to get out of all my pecuniary troubles. The least 
price I get is $5 per ‘Graham’ page, and I can easily 
average 14 per day—that is $74. As soon as ‘returns’ come 
in I shall be out of difficulty. I see Godey advertises an article 
by me—but I am at a loss to know what it is. You ask me, 
Annie, to tell you about some book to read. Have you seen 
‘Percy Ranthorpe,’ by Mrs.Gore? You can get it at any of the 
agencies. I have lately read it with deep interest, and derived 
great consolation from it also. It relates to the career of a 
literary man, and gives a just view of the true aims and the 
true dignity of the literary character. Read it for my 
sake... . But of one thing rest assured, Annie—from this 
day forth I shun the pestilential society of literary women. 
They are a heartless, unnatural, venomous, dishonourable set, 
with no guiding principle but inordinate self-esteem. Mrs. 
—— isthe only exception I know. Our dear mother sends 
you 100 kisses (50 for Sarah). She will write very soon. 
Kiss little Caddy for me, and remember me to Mr. R 
and to all. 

I have had a most distressing headache for the last two 
weeks... . 





This letter was not signed, and is followed by one written, 
apparently in February, but simply headed :— 


Thursday, —— 8th. 


Dear, DEAR’ ANNIE—Our darling Mother is just going to 
town, where, I hope, she will find a sweet letter from you, or 
from Sarah but, as it is so long since I have written, I must 
send a few words to let you see and feel that your Eddy, 
even when silent, keeps you always in his mind and heart— 
in his inmost heart. I have been so busy, dear Annie, ever 
since I, returned from Providence—six weeks ago. I have not 
suffered a day to pass without writing from a page to three 
pages. Yesterday, I wrote five, and the day before a poem 
considerably longer than ‘The Raven.’ [I call it ‘ The Bells.’ 
How I wish my Annie could see it! Her opinion is so dear 
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to me on such topics. On all it is everything to me—but on 
poetry in especial. And Sarah, too. I told her when we were 
at W , that I hardly ever knew anyone with a keener 
discrimination in regard to what is really poetical. The five prose 
pages I finished yesterday are called—what do you think ?— 
I am sure you will never guess—‘ Hop-Frog’! Only think of 
your Eddy writing a story with such a name as ‘ Hop-Frog’! 
You would never guess the subject (which is a terrible one) 
from the title, I am sure. It will be published in a weekly 
paper of Boston, . . . not a very respectable journal, perhaps, 
in a literary point of view, but one that pays as high prices as 
most of the magazines. The proprietor wrote to me, offering 
about $5 a ‘Graham’ page; and as I was anxious to get 
out of my pecuniary difficulties, I accepted the offer. He gives 
$5 for a sonnet; also, Mrs. Osgood, Park Benjamin, and 
Mrs. Sigourney are engaged. I think ‘ The Bells’ will appear 
in the ‘American Review.’ I have got no answer yet from 
, - - » Myopinion is that her mother has intercepted 
the letter and will never give it to her... 

Dear Mother says she will write you a long letter in a 
day or two, and tell you how good Iam. _ She is in high 
spirits at my prospects, and at our hopes of soon seeing 
Annie. We have told our landlord that we will not take the 
house next year. Do not let Mr. R., however, make any 
arrangements for us in , or W , for, being poor, we 
are so much the slaves of circumstances. At all events, we 
will both come and see you, and spend a week with you in the 
early spring or before—but we will let you know some time 
before. Mother sends her dearest, dearest love to you and Sarah 
and to all. And now good-bye, my dear Annie. 


Your own Eppy. 














On the 19th, the poet writes to repel some cruel accusations 
certain mischief-makers had spread about among his dearest 
friends:— 


Fordham, Feb. 19, Sunday. 
My sweet F'rIenD AND Sister—I fear that in this letter, 
which I write with a heavy heart, you will find much to disap- 
point and grieve you—for I must abandon my proposed visit to 
and God only knows when I shall see you, and clasp you - 
by the hand. I have come to this determination to-day, after 
looking over some of your letters to me and my mother, written 
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since I-left you. You have not said it to me, but I have been 
enabled to glean from what you have said, that Mr. R—— has 
permitted himself (perhaps without knowing it) to be influenced 
against me by the malignant misrepresentations of Mr. and 
Mrs. L Now, I frankly own to you, dear Annie, that J 
am proud, although I have never shown myself proud to you 
or yours, and never will. You know that I quarrelled with the 
L ’s solely on your account and Mr. R.’s. It was obviously 
my interest to keep in with them, and, moreover, they had 
rendered me some services which entitled them to my gratitude 
up to the time when I discovered they had been blazoning their 
favours to the world. Gratitude, then, as well as interest, 
would have led me not to offend them ; and the insults offered 
to me individually by Mrs. L-—— were not sufficient to make 
me break with them. It was only when [ heard them declare 
. . . that your husband was everything despicable . . . it was 
only when such insults were offered to you, whom I sincerely 
and most purely loved, and to Mr. R ,» whom I had every 
reason to like and respect, that I arose and left their house, and 
insured the unrelenting vengeance of that worst of all fiends, 
‘a woman scorned.’ Now, feeling all this, I caunot help 
thinking it unkind in Mr. R , when I am absent and unable 
to defend myself, that he will persist in listening to what these 
people say to my discredit. I cannot help thinking it, more- 
over, the most unaccountable instance of weakness—of obtuse- 
ness—that ever I knew a mam to be guilty of: women are move 
easily misled in such matters. In the name of God, what else had 
I to anticipate in return for the offence which I offered Mrs. 
L ’s insane vanity and self-esteem, than that she would 
spend the rest of her days in ransacking the world for scandal 
against me (and the falser the better for her purpose), and in 
fabricating accusations where she could not find them ready 
made? I certainly anticipated no other line of conduct on her 
part ; but, on the other hand, I certainly did not anticipate that 
any man 77 his senses would ever listen to accusations from so 
suspicious a source. ... Not only must I not visit you at 
L , but I must discontinue my letters, and you yours. I 
cannot and will not have it on my conscience that I have inter- 
fered with the domestic happiness of the only being in the 
whole world whom I have loved at the same time with truth 
and with purity—I do not merely love you, Annie—I admire 
and respect you even more—and Heaven knows there is no 
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particle of selfishness in my devotion—I ask nothing for my- 
self, but your own happiness—with a charitable interpretation 
of those calumnies which—for your sake, I am now enduring 
from this vile woman—and which, for your dear, dear sake, I - 
would most willingly endure if multiplied a hundredfold—The 
calumnies, indeed, Annie, do not materially wound me, except 
in depriving me of your society—for of your affection and respect 
I feel that they never can. As for any injuries the falsehoods 
of these people can do me, make your mind easy about that.— 
It is true that ‘ Hell has no fury like a woman scorned,’ but I 
have encountered such vengeance before, on far higher grounds— 
that is to say, for a far less holy purpose, than I feel the defence 
of your good name to be. I scorned Mrs. Ellet, simply because 
she revolted me, and to this day she has never ceased her 
anonymous persecutions. But in what have they resulted ? 
She has not deprived me of one friend who ever knew me and 
once trusted me—nor has she lowered me one inch in the public 
opinion. When she ventured too far, I sued her at once (through 
her miserable tools), and recovered exemplary damages—as I 
will unquestionably do, forthwith, in the case of Mr. L , if 
ever he shall muster courage to utter a single actionable word. 
It is true I shrink with a nameless horror from connecting my 
name in the public prints with such unmentionable nobodies 
and blackguards as L and his lady—but they may provoke 
me a little too far—You will now have seen, dear Annie, how 
and why it is that my Mother and myself cannot visit you as we 
proposed.... I could not feel at ease in his (i.e. her husband’s) 
house, so long as he permits himself to be prejudiced against 
me, or so long as he associates with such persons as the L "Se 
It had been my design to ask you and Mr. R (or, perhaps, 
your parents) to board my Mother while I was absent at the 
South, and I intended to start after remaining with you a week— 
but my whole plans are now disarranged—I have taken the 
cottage at Fordham for another year—Time, dear Annie, will 
show all things. Be of good heart, I shall never cease to think 
of you—and bear in mind the two solemn promises I have made 
you—The one I am now religiously keeping, and the other (so 
help me Heaven !) shall sooner or later be kept. 
Always your dear friend and brother, 
EDGAR. 














From the next communication is learned that the traducers 
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are still at work ;-it is too lengthy to quote in full. This letter 
is unsigned, but dated, 
March 23, 1849, 

... Will not Annie confide... the secret about W——? 
Was it anything J did which caused you to ‘give up hope?’ 
Dearest Annie, [ am so happy in being able to afford M. R—— 
proof of something in which he seemed to doubt me. You 
remember that Mr. and Mrs. L—— strenuously denied having 
spoken ill of you to me, and I said ‘ then it must remain a simple 
question of veracity between us, as I had no witness ’— but I 
observed afterwards—-‘ Unfortunately I have returned Mrs. 
L her letters (which were filled with abuse of you both), but, 
if 1 am not mistaken, my mother has some in her possession 
that will prove the truth of what I say.’ Now, Annie, when we 
came to look over these last, I found, to my extreme sorrow, that 
they would not corroborate me. I say ‘to my extreme sorrow,’ 
for oh, it is so painful to be doubted when we know our own in- 
tegrity. Not that I fancied, even for one moment, that you 
doubted me—but then I saw that Mr. R and Mr. C did, 
and perhaps even your brother. Well! what do youthink? Mrs. 
L has again written my mother, and I enclose her letter. 
Read it! You will find it thoroughly corroborative of all I said. 
The verses to me which she alludes to I have not seen. You 
will see that she ... in fact admits all that I accused her of. Now, 
you distinctly remember that they both loudly denied having 
spoken against you :—this, in fact, was the sole point atissue. I 
have marked the passages alluded to. I wish that you would 
write to your relation in Providence and ascertain for me who 
slandered me as you say. I wish to prove the falsity of what 
has been said (for I find that it will not do to permit such re- 
ports to go unpunished), and, especially, obtain for me some de- 
tails upon which I can act. .. . Will you do this? I enclose also 
some other lines, ‘For Annie "—and will you let me know in what 
manner they impress you? I have sent them to the... By 
the way, did you get *‘ Hop-Frog’? I sent it to you by mail, 
not knowing whether you ever see the paper in . [I am sorry 
to say that the ‘ Metropolitan’ has stopped and ‘ Landor’s Cot- 
tage’ is returned on my hands unprinted. I think the lines 
‘For Annie’ (those I now send) much the best I have ever 
written—but an author can seldom depend on his own estimate 
of his own works—so I wish to know what my Annie truly 
thinks of them—also your dear sister and Mr. C » Do not let 
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these verses go out of your possession until you see. them in 
print—as I have sold them to the publisher of the—— . . . 


The next letter is without date, but was evidently written 
soon after that just quoted from :— 


. . . ANNIE—You will see by this note that I am nearly, 

if not quite, well—so be no longer uneasy on my account. I 
was not so ill as my mother supposed, and she is so anxious 
about me that she takes alarm often without cause. It is not 
so much wl that I have been as depressed in spirits—I cannot 
express to you how terribly I have been suffering from gloom. ... 
I begin to have a secret terror lest I may never behold you again. 
Abandon all hope of seeing me soon.... You know how 
cheerfully I wrote to you not long ago—about my prospects— 
hopes—how I anticipated being soon out of difficulty—well! all 
seems to be frustrated—at least for the present. As usual, mis- 
fortunes never come single, and I have met one disappointment 
after another. The ‘Columbian Magazine,’ in the first place, 
failed—then Post’s ‘Union’ (taking with it my principal de- 
pendence); then the ‘ Whig Review’ was forced to stop paying 
for contributions—then the ‘ Democratic ’—then (on account of 
his oppression and insolence) I was obliged to quarrel, finally, 
with--——; and then, to crown all, the ‘ ’ (from which 
I anticipated so much, and with which I had made a regular 
engagement for $10 a week throughout the year) has written 
a circular to correspondents, pleading poverty and declining 
to receive any more articles. More than this, the ‘S. L. Mes- 
senger, which owes me a good deal, cannot pay just yet— 
and altogether I am reduced to Sartain and Graham—both 
very precarious. No doubt, Annie, you attribute my ‘gloom’ 
to these events—but you would be wrong. It is not in the 
power of any mere worldly consideration, such as these, to de- 
press me.... No, my sadness is unaccountable, and this makes 
me the more sad. I am full of dark forebodings. Nothing 
cheers or comforts me. My life seems wasted—the future 
looks a dreary blank; but I will struggle on and ‘ hope against 
hope.’... What do you think? J have received a letter from 
Mrs. L , and such a letter! Shesays she is about to publish 
a detailed account of all that occurred between us, under guise 
of romance, with fictitious names, &c.—that she will make me 
appear noble, generous, &c. &e.—nothing bad—that she will 
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‘do justice to my motives,’ &. &c. She writes to know if ‘I 
have any suggestions to make.’ If I do not answer it in a fort- 
night, the book will go to press as it is—and more than all this— 
she is coming on immediately to see me at Fordham. I have 
not replied—shall I? and what? The ‘friend’ who sent the 
lines to the ‘H. J.’ was the friend who loves you best—was myself. 
The so misprinted them that I was resolved to have a true 
copy. The has two of my articles yet—‘A Sonnet to my 
Mother,’ and ‘ Landor’s Cottage.’... I have written a ballad 
called ‘Annabel Lee’ which I will send you soon. Why do you 
not send the tale of which you spoke ? 











To the above Mrs. Clemm appends these words :—* Thank 
you a thousand times for your letter, my dear Annie. Do not 
believe Eddy; he has been very ill, but is now better. I thought 
he would die several times. God knows I wish we were both in 
our graves—it would, I am sure, be far better.’ 


From the last letter of this series the following passages 


are selected :— 
Fordham, —— June 16. 


You asked me to write before I started for Richmond, 
and I was to have started last Monday (the 11th)—so, perhaps, 
you thought me gone, and without having written to say ‘good- 
bye ’—but indeed, Annie, J could not have done so. The truth 
is, I have been on the point of starting every day since I wrote 
—and so put off writing until the last moment—but I have 
been disappointed—and can no longer refrain from sending 
you, at least, a few lines to let you see why I have been so long 
silent. | When I can go now is uncertain—but, perhaps, I may 
be off to-morrow, or next day :—all depends upon circumstances 
beyond my control. Most probably, I will not go until I hear 
from Thompson (of the ‘S. L. Messenger’), to whom I wrote five 
days ago—telling him to forward the letter from Oquawka, instead 
of retaining it untilheseesme. The reason of the return of my 
draft on Graham’s Magazine (which put me to such annoyance 
and mortification while I was with you) was, that the articles I 
sent (by mail) did not come to hand. No insult (as I had half 
anticipated ) was meant—and I am sincerely glad of this; for I 
did not wish to give up writing for Graham’s Magazine just yet 
—I enclose the publisher’s reply to my letter of enquiry. The 
Postmaster here is investigating the matter, and, in all pro- 
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bability, the articles will be found, and the draft paid by the 
time you get this. So all this will be right... 

You see I enclose you quite a budget of papers: the letter 
of Mrs. F to Muddy—-Mrs. L ’s long MS. poem—the 
verses by the ‘Lynn Bard,’ which you said you wished to see, 
and also some lines to me (or rather about me), by Mrs. Osgood, 
in which she «magines me writing to her. I send, too, another 
notice of ‘Eureka,’ from Greeley’s ‘Tribune.’ The letter of 
Mrs. F you can retain, if you wish it. 

Have you seen the ‘ Moral for Authors,’ a new satire, by 
J. EK. Tuel ?—who, in the name of Heaven,is J. E. Tuel? The 
book is miserably stupid. He has a long parody of ‘The Raven’ 
—in fact, nearly the whole thing seems to be aimed at me. If 
you have not seen it, and wish to see it, I will sendit.... 

No news of Mrs. L yet. If she comes here I shall refuse 
tosee her. Remember me to your parents, Bardwell, dear Caddy, 
Mrs. and Miss C , and Mr. R . And now Heaven 


for ever bless you 























Your own EDDIE. 


I enclose, also, an autograph of the Mr. Willis you are so 
much in love with. Tell Bardwell I will send him what I pro- 
mised, very soon... . Muddy sends you her dearest—most 
devoted love. 


On June 29th Poe left his home at Fordham never 
to return; Mrs. Clemm never beheld him again. Upon 
July 9th she wrote to ‘Annie,’ ‘Eddy has been gone ten 
days, and I have not heard one word from him. Do you 
wonder that If am distracted? Oh, Annie, Annie, I fear 
everything. He left in such wretched spirits. He wasso much 
distressed at not hearing from you . . . Do you wonder that he 
has so little confidence in anyone? Have we not suffered from 
the blackest treachery? . . . Eddy was obliged to go through 
Philadelphia, and how much I fear he has got into some trouble 
there . .. Before he left home he arranged all his papers, and 
told me what to do with them should he die. .. . If Eddy gets 
to Richmond safely and can succeed in what he intends doing, 
we will be relieved of part of our difficulties.’ In a letter from 
Mrs. Clemm, of June 30, she informs ‘Annie’ that she 
has heard from ‘ Eddy,’ and that be is now in Richmond. 

With Poe’s last visit to Richmond is connected and concluded 
one of the most romantic episodes of his history. 
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III.—MRS. SHELTON. 


Referring to the boyish poet-love of Byron, Edgar Poe says, 
* It was born of the hour, and of the youthful necessity to love,’ 
adding that in similar circumstances of frequent and unrestricted 
intercourse, such as the children are represented to have en- 
joyed, ‘it was not merely natural, or merely probable; it was 
as inevitable as destiny itself.” That any maiden, not positively 
repulsive, would have served ‘ sufficiently well as the incarnation 
of the ideal that haunted the fancy of the poet,’ he also opines, 
notwithstanding the fact that the affection may not have been 
reciprocated, or ‘if she felt at all, it was only while the mag- 
netism of his actual presence compelled her to feel.’ Finally, 
with evident remembiu.ace of the ideal of his own boyhood, he 
deems that ‘ He, to her, was a not unhandsome, and not ignoble, 
but somewhat portionless, somewhat eccentric, young man; ’ 
whilst ‘ she, to him, was the Egeria of his dreams; the Venus 
Aphrodite that sprang, in full and supernal loveliness, from the 
bright foam upon the storm-tormented ocean of his thoughts.’ 

Reading his own story by the light of these words, how 
suggestive and how intensely interesting is it to be enabled, 
owing to the cordial co-operation and generous frankness of the 
still living ‘ Egeria’ of Edgar Poe’s own boyish passion, to 
record the incidents of his first, as it was also his last, love. 

Between the years 1822-25 Edgar Poe was a scholar in a well- 
known Richmond academy. The adopted son and reputed heir of a 
wealthy Scotchman, the lad—during this period being between 
thirteen and sixteen years of age, and already well grounded in 
general education from several years’ tuition in England—was 
enabled to make no mean figure among his fellow-students. 
His memory is still cherished by some of them for his classical 
attainments, his athletic feats, and for a certain magnetic, rather 
than sympathetic, influence which he exercised upon them. 
Foremost amongst those, however, who fell more completely 
under the spell of his nobler qualities was a little maiden, but 
a year or two younger than himself. Elmira Royster’s parents 
lived opposite to the Allans in Richmond, and in the usual 
course of events she made the acquaintance of their adopted 
son. Edgar, she says, ‘ was a beautiful boy; he was not very 
talkative, and his general manner was sad, but when he did 
talk his conversation was very pleasant. He was devoted to 
the first Mrs. Allan, and she to him. Of his own parents he 
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never spoke. I have seen his brother Henry, who was in the 
Navy. He had very few associates, but he was very intimate 
with Ebenezer Berling, a widow’s son, of about the same age as 
himself. Berling was an interesting, intelligent young man, 
but somewhat inclined to dissipation. They used to visit our 
house together very frequently.’ Berling, it may be mentioned, 
was to have accompanied Poe when he started for Europe to 
offer his services to the Greek insurgents, but died before the 
departure of the poet, who had to journey to Europe alone. 

‘ Edgar,’ continues the lady, ‘was warm and zealous in any 
cause he was interested in, being enthusiastic and impulsive. 
He had strong prejudices, and hated everything coarse and 
unrefined. I can still remember him saying to me, when an 
acquaintance made an unladylike remark, “I am surprised you 
should associate with anyone who could make such a remark!” 

‘He was very generous. He drew beautifully, and drew a 
pencil likeness of me in a few minutes. He was passionately 
fond of music. . . It distresses me greatly when I see anything 
scurrilous written about him. Do not believe a tenth part of 
what is said. It is chiefly produced by jealousy and envy. I 
have the greatest respect for his memory. . . . Our acquaint- 
ance was kept up until he left to go to the University, and 
during the time he was at the University he wrote to me 
frequently. But my father intercepted the letters because we 
were too young—for no otherreason. I was between fifteen and 
sixteen when we were engaged. I was not aware that he had 
written to me from the University until after I was married, 
when I was seventeen, to Mr. Shelton.’ 


Many years passed by; Mr. Shelton died and left his widow 
wealthy. Of Poe she lost sight for years. At last, in the 
summer of 1849, he returned to the scenes of his childhood, 
and, again in Richmond, called upon his boyhood’s love. Mrs. 
Shelton thus describes the meeting :— 


‘I was ready to go to church when a servant entered and 
told me that a gentleman in the parlour wished to see me. [ 
went, down and was amazed at seeing him’ (2.e. Poe), ‘but 
knew him instantly. He came up to me in the most enthu- 
siastic manner, and said, “Oh! Hlmira,is it you?” I told 
him I was going to church, that I never let anything interfere 
with that, and that he must call again. .. . When he did call 
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again he renewed his addresses. I laughed; he looked very 
serious, and said he was in earnest, and had been thinking 
about it for a long time. When I found out that he was very 
serious, I became serious also, and told him that, if he would not 
take a positive denial, he must give me time to consider. Hean- 
swered : “A love that hesitated was not alove for him.” ... But 
he stayed a long time, and was very pleasant and cheerful. He 
came to visit me frequently. ...I went with him to the 
“‘ Exchange Concert Room,” and heard him read. . . . Whenhe 
was going away he begged me to marry him, and promised he would 
be everything I could desire. He said, when he left, that he was 
going to New York to wind up some business matters, and that 
he would return to Richmond as soon as he had accomplished 
it ; although he said, at the same time, that he had a presenti- 
ment he should never see me any more. .. . I wasnot engaged 
to him, but there was a partial understanding. . . . He was a 
gentleman in every sense of the word. He was one of the most 
fascinating and refined men I ever knew. I never saw him 
under the influence of wine. I admired him more than any 
man I ever knew.’ 

Nothing can be added to this history of the poet’s first and 
his last love, which the gracious kindness of the lady concerned 
permits me to use. A week after parting from Mrs. Shelton, 
Edgar Poe was found unconscious and dying in the street at 
Baltimore; and on October 8th Mrs. Clemm wrote to Annie:— 

‘Annie, my Eddy is dead. He died in Baltimore yesterday. 
Annie, my Annie! pray for me, your desolate friend. My senses 
will leave me... Write and advise me what to do.’ 

And again, on the 13th, these words :— 

‘My own dearest Annie, | am not deceived in you; you 
still wish your poor desolate friend to come to you. . . I have 
written to poor Elmira, and have to wait for her answer. They 
are already making arrangements to publish the works of my 
darling lost one. I have been waited on by several gentlemen, 
and have finally arranged with Mr. Griswold to arrange and 
bring them out; and he wishes it done immediately. Mr. 
Willis is to share with him this labor of love... Neilson Poe 
has written to me, and says he died of congestion of the brain, 
and not of what the vile, vile papers accuse him. Severe ex- 
citement ... brought this on: he never had one interval of 
reason. They now appreciate him, and will do justice to his 


beloved memory.’ ; Pgs 
Joun H. Ingram. 

















THE APOLLO BELVEDERE. 


Or the few ancient statues which can be called really popular, 
the most popular is certainly the Apollo Belvedere. Every one 
knows that famous figure, and every one can feel its power. Not 
long ago the Apollo Belvedere was regarded as the very per- 
fection of sculpture. Three persons out of four, even now, if 
they were asked to describe it, would probably reply without 
hesitation that it represents Apollo shooting with his bow and 
is the finest statue in the world. The answer would be wrong 
in both particulars; the statue is far from being the finest in 
the world, and does not represent the god as shooting with his 
bow at all. Mistaken, however, as such a description is, it does 
but repeat the unanimous and enthusiastic tradition of the past. 
The error as to the pre-eminent merit of this particular antique 
was universal until about fifty years ago; the error as to its 
subject and significance was universal until less than twenty. 
So that it must of necessity be long before the truth of the 
matter, as it is now known and accepted by students, can pass 
into general currency. 

With reference, indeed, to one part of the matter, to the 
beauty and impressiveness of the Apollo Belvedere as a work of 
art, it may be doubted whether the views of the majority will 
be ever quite surrendered. Among works of art of all kinds 
and ages, there is a class concerning which the popular estimate 
is apt to differ, and to persist in differing, from the critical or 
instructed estimate ; I mean those works of which the point lies 
particularly in expression or dramatic effect. Let a statue or a 
picture but strike by its expression, and for the majority its 
point is gained. They are not sensitive enough to feel when it 
strikes, so to speak, too hard; their judgment is not trained 
enough to discriminate between such expressions as are noble and 
sufficient, and such as are false, theatrical, and beyond the mark ; 
nay, those exaggerations which the student, having his percep- 
tions quickened by instinct or training,|knows to be most detes- 
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table, the ordinary spectator is most prone to regard as admirable. 
Especially this happens in the appreciation of that form of art 
which interests perhaps the largest number, of religious art. 
Take a painter of the Italian decadence like Carlo Dolci; with 
thousands he passes for one of the first of religious artists; at 
the aspect of his Christs and Virgins they feel themselves im- 
pressed and elevated; year after year the easels of the copyists 
are to be found crowding about the blue-veiled Mater Dolorosa 
of Turin, and year after year the copies are scattered abroad to 
move admiration, sympathy, devotion, in all parts of the world. 
And yet, if you ask the opinion of the critical, you will be told 
with one consent that of all skilful painters Carlo Dolci is 
among the least to be praised; that his devotion is mechanical 
and his pathos unreal; that all the qualities of his painting, 
with its artful machinery of pallid cheeks, bloodshot eyes, and 
expansive eyelids, are cold, shallow, and unwholesome. 

That is an extreme case; and the phase of ancient art which 
is illustrated by a statue like the Apollo Belvedere is relatively 
much higher than the phase of modern art which is illustrated 
by painting like that of Carlo Dolci. That phase is, neverthe- 
less, a falling off from the highest; the Apollo Belvedere is, 
among the works of ancient art, theatrical; it represents the 
Greek genius not in its prime but in its decadence. The 
difference, for those intimate with the Greek genius, is unspeak- 
ably great; but for persons at large that difference, so far as 
they feel it at all, is rather against the highest and in favour of 
the not-highest. The Elgin marbles they find cold and 
strange ; but the Apollo makes them glow; they see nothing 
exaggerated, nothing theatrical, they see only what is impressive, 
in that haughty and radiant presence, that uplifted arm, that 
victorious glance of scornful indignation and assured supremacy. 

Since this is so, and the Apollo exercises so powerful a spell 
by its faults as well as its virtues, there seems the more reason 
for insisting on the second part of our argument, and endeavour- 
ing to propagate among its admirers a true account of what it 
represents. But here again the force of tradition threatens to 
be too strong for us. Every schoolboy is taught to recognise 
Apollo by his bow and arrows; and ever since this statue was 
discovered, all generations have assumed and repeated that it 
represents the god as handling those accustomed weapons. The 
assumption was quite natural, and before it had been proved to 
be mistaken, had passed into universal literature and poetry. 
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We are all used to the ‘ unerring bow’ in the stanzas that cele- 
brate the Apollo Belvedere in ‘Childe Harold ;’ and when Mr. 
Browning contrasts us with the gods, and says, 


‘You're wroth, can you slay your snake like Apollo,’ 


we all know of what particular Apollo he is thinking. An 
association so inveterate is evidently hard to uproot. Never- 
theless we shall see that the new associations suggested for this 
Apollo by modern research are in themselves so beautiful and 
striking, that we may be well content to cultivate them in 
exchange for others more familiar. 








I. 


The Apollo Belvedere was discovered before the close of the 
fifteenth century, at Porto d’Anzio, the site of one of the pleasure- 
places of the Cesars, the Roman Antium. The statue as it was 
taken from the soil was complete as you see it to-day, with the 
exception of the left, the raised, hand and wrist, the fingers of 
the idle right hand, and some portions of the tree-stem which 
serves for a support beside the right leg. Whether its extra- 
ordinary smoothness and brilliancy of surface are due in any 
measure to early operations of acid and scraping, is uncertain. 
So is it uncertain, according to experts, whether the marble 
of which it is wrought is Greek or Italian; but the balance of 
opinion is in favour of Carrara, which would of itself argue the 
work to have been wrought in imperial times, and probably for 
the adornment of a summer palace in Italy. The statue was 
bought immediately after its discovery by the Cardinal Giuliano 
della Rovere, that magnificent amateur and fiery statesman who 
presently became Pope under the title of Julius II. As Julius IT. 
he had his Apollo set up under the care of Michelangelo in the 
Belvedere of the Vatican; and, as the fashion was in those days 
and down almost to our own, he also caused the missing portions 
to be supplied by new. The restorer called in was the most 
practised in his trade of all that time, Giovanni Montorsoli, a 
pupil of Michelangelo; he filled in the broken pieces of the 
olive- or laurel-stem, added fingers to the right hand, but added 
them, as we can now tell, too wide outspread in a gesture of 
display; and made a; new left hand in what seemed the obvious 
action of holding out a bow, or rather such six-inch long sug- 
gestion of a bow as was suitable to the marble substance. | 
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So ‘restored,’ the Vatican or Belvedere Apollo reigned until 
but the other day as the master sculpture of antiquity. Let us 
pass over earlier testimonies, and listen to that of the great 
constructive critic of these things in the last century, Winckel- 
mann. The work of Winckelmann, as the founder of the science 
of classical archeology, is imperishable; he had the three-fold 
oift of learning, by which he perfectly possessed all that was 
then knowable on his subject; of spiritual fire, which made 
all the masses of his learning live and glow; and of natural 
instinct, which guided his learning and his fervour in sound 
directions, and gave, considering the materials at his command, 
the character almost of divination to many portions of his 
critical and historical construction. But all his qualities of 
divination failed him in presence of the Apollo Belvedere. 
The dramatic charm and traditional renown of the figure to- 
gether held him fascinated and blind, and made him forget or 
misapply the wisest of his own canons. The most elaborate as 
well as the most impassioned passage of all his writings is in its 
praise; and when we, from whose eyes the scales have fallen, 
read his words, it is hard to resist their persuasion even now. 


‘The statue of Apollo,’ he avers, ‘is the highest ideal of art among 
all the works of antiquity which have escaped destruction. The 
artist of this work has constructed it wholly in the ideal, and has only 
taken for his purpose just so much of matter as was necessary to 
embody and make visible his conception. This Apollo surpasses all 
other statues as much as the Apollo of Homer that of all poets after him. 
He has a figure loftier than human, and a station which bespeaks the 
majesty that informs him. An immortal spring, as of the happiest 
Elysium, invests with gracious youth the winning manhood of his 
full-blown years, and plays with blandest tenderness about the 
haughty fabric of his limbs. Go out in the spirit into the kingdom 
of beauties incorporeal, and strive to become the creator of a celestial 
being, in order to fill the spirit with beauties that rise above nature ; 
for here is nothing mortal, nothing that bespeaks the frail conditions 
of humanity. No veins nor nerves give warmth and movement to this 
body, but rather some principle of heavenly life, which has been poured 
forth in a gent‘e stream and fills equably the whole circumscription of 
his frame. He has pursued the Python, the first victim of his bow; 
with his mighty stride he has overtaken and slain him. From the 
height of his content his look goes out, as into the infinite, far 
beyond his victory ; scorn sits upon his lips, and the indignation which 
he will not deign to vent inflates his nostril, and mounts as high as to 
his disdainful brow; nevertheless the peace which broods thereon in 
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glad tranquillity remains unruffled, and his eye is full of sweetness, 
even as in the midst of the Muses when they are fain to lay their 
armsabout him. The father of the gods himself does not, in any other 
of art’s most honoured images, approach so near to that majesty in 
which the divine poet conceived him, as in this his image in the 
countenance of his son; and the several beauties of the other gods 
meet together here asin the person of Pandora. <A front of Jove, 
pregnant with his child the goddess of wisdom ; eyebrows that by their 
movement affirm the will; eyes of mighty arch, the eyes of the Queen 
Goddess, and a mouth the image of that which inspired the beloved 
Branchus to delight. About the godlike head the soft hair plays 
like the tender and twining strings of some goodly vine moved equably 
by gentle airs ; it seems anointed with balsams of the gods, and bound 
up in benignant richness by the hands of the Graces. In presence of 
this miracle of art I forget all else, and my spirit takes a lofty stand 
to gaze on it from befitting heights; I feel my breast dilated and 
uplifted with veneration, like those whom I behold inspired with the 


breath of prophecy; I am transported in spirit to Delos and the 
Lycian grove ’— 


—but we will not follow further the lyric prose of Winckelmann, 
since from this height of transport it wavers, and shortly finds 
its way somewhat flounderingly to earth. 

Winckelmann’s words of ecstasy were also words of authority, 
and served to confirm and deepen the impression already preva- 
lent. The study which he had founded, others carried on and 
extended; but it was not until the year 1816 that there hap- 
pened the event, perhaps the greatest of all events in the annals 
of classical archeology, which after a while had for its con- 
sequence the reversal of all established canons. That event 
was the purchase by the English nation, completed after long 
hesitation, of the Attic sculptures removed from the Parthenon 
by Lord Elgin. Among the evidence taken by experts as to 
their merits, one voice only was raised to declare them better 
than all other antiques together; Flaxman, one of the warmest 
advocates of the purchase, declaring that in his judgment the 
Theseus, excellent as it was, was still inferior to ‘the Apollo.’ 
Slowly, however, the concentration of study upon these new 
standards, and upon other works of art genuinely Greek and of 
the best time, revealed the enormous difference which divided 
them from the works that had hitherto been most admired, and 
thrust the dethroned Apollo, with many another of the treasures 
of Roman palaces, into their true place among the productions, 
comparatively shallow, showy, and pretentious, of late Greek or 
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imperial art. All those points upon which Winckelmann had 
dwelt were found, in comparison with the really great work, to 
call for an interpretation the reverse of his. That absence of 
discernible vein and muscle, of the diversities of real flesh-surface, 
that polished evenness of the rounded marble, was found to be 
merely the sign of empty mechanical workmanship, and to have 
nothing to do with an incorporeal conception of the ideal; the 
Elgin marbles, being really Greek from the school of Phidias, 
showed us ideals immeasurably more majestic, and a method of 
working them out which consisted in the very opposite handling 
—in an infinitely careful and tender imitation of realities, a 
translation into marble of every beautiful quality and accident 
of the corporeal fabric and its draperies. The very anatomy 
of the Apolline limbs, the design of the legs and setting of the 
thighs, was shown to be more pretentious than really right. 
The consciousness, the purpose to impress, the pose, in the 
attitude and expression, clever and striking beyond a doubt, 
were felt to be quite foreign to the great Greek style of in- 
vention in its simplicity. Matters like the sandals with their 
elegant patterns, and the hair with that luxuriant knotting 
and cunning adjustment which delighted Winckelmann, were 
perceived to be, tested by the same high standard, coxcombical. 

In a word, the Apollo Belvedere stood confessed a monu- 
ment of the decadence. But students did not therefore cease to 
study it; our materials from the early and the crowning times 
of ancient art are not so ample that we can afford to neglect so 
conspicuous and interesting a work of later times as this. Its 
relative place in general terms ascertained, attention was next 
directed towards its special subject. Winckelmann had sug- 
gested the first and most renowned exploit of the divine Archer, 
his slaying of the Python at the Delphian shrine; and elsewhere, 
as an alternative, his slaying of the insulter of his mother Leto, 
the giant Tityos. These two alternatives have been much 
debated, a whole company of learned writers taking either side 
in the discussion. Next, other conjectures were added, and all 
the mythic victories and vengeances of the god were tried one 
after another. One said, he is neither the Pythian Kallinikos, 
Light victorious over defilement, nor yet the slayer of the ravisher 
Tityos; he is the Chastiser of pride, sending forth his shafts 
against the seven sons and seven daughters of presumptuous 
Niobe. And another, he is the Hekatébolos of Homer, the far- 
darting god of pestilence, who at the prayer of his priest come 
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down from Olympus, and scatters death among the Grecian 
host. But in trying to work out one or another of these sup- 
positions, there arose difficulties hard to solve. Try it how you 
will, the attitude of the statue is not the natural attitude of 
shooting with a bow. The advanced right leg, upon which the 
weight is wholly thrown, the left leg being left behind—the 
head thrown over the left shoulder, and the upper part of the 
body turned partly with it in a direction almost at right angles 
to the advance—the left arm raised high in the same direction 
in which the head is turned, and raised, it seems, with an action 
of suddenness, so that it has caught up a part of the loose 
chlamys or short cloak slung over the shoulders—the right hand 
suspended and a little extended from the side, with a move- 
ment also of sudden and brief expectancy—the scornful lifting 
and arching of the underlip, which throws the chin forward—the 
angry dilation of the nostril, with that wide and haughty out- 
look of the eyes, not intent like a marksman’s—test and study 
them how you will, neither this combination of actions nor this 
expression can really be made appropriate to the act of archery. 
‘The god has delivered his victorious shafts, and is striding away 
content,’ said the majority of critics; but there is none of the 
relaxation of content in this movement, and you have only to 
rehearse the action to feel it, under such circumstances, quite 
unnatural. Again, it was suggested by those who held for the 
Tityos motive, the god is pausing between two discharges of his 
bow, and turning in the pause to look towards the mother whom 
he champions. In vain; the result remained, for all candid 
and exact students, that either this Apollo was not here repre- 
sented as plying his bow at ali, or else that he was represented 
as so doing very falsely and affectedly. 

A fortunate discovery came to prove the former case, and 
to save the credit of the artist. One of the most learned and 
ingenious of scholars, Dr. Stephani of St. Petersburg, published 
in 1860 an account and illustrations of a bronze statuette which 
he had found in the possession of a Count Stroganoff of that 
city. Hitherto one of the several open questions concerning 
the Apollo Belvedere was this, whether it was an original con- 
ception—and nothing is rarer than an original conception in 
the art of those late Greek or imperial times to which it was 
now admitted to belong—or whether, a much likelier supposi- 
tion, it was a copy, made in those times, uf some work previously 
existing. The Stroganoff bronze disposed of this doubt first of 
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all, It showed just those correspondences with the famous 
marble, and just those divergences from it, which lead an 
archeologist, when he observes them, to conclude back with 
certainty from the several works where they occur to the exist- 
ence of a common original. The bronze, eighteen inches high 
and not very highly finished, repeats in attitude, type, and 
gesture all the essentials which we find in the marble. In 
some particulars it is better and simpler, particularly in the 
pose and setting of the lingering left leg; the limbs generally 
are less slender ; the action of the idle right hand, with its 
fingers half closed and slack, is much better than the ostentatious 
spreading of the same fingers to which the restorer has accustomed 
us in the marble. The chlamys, instead of being caught so that 
its end hangs over the raised left arm, falls straight and simply 
behind the shoulder ; but it is not clear that this particular is any- 
thing but a consequence of the breaking off of the thin bronze in 
this place. The elaborate sandals are almost the same, but the 
hair of the Unshorn One, Akersekomés, is much simpler in flow 
and twist. Above all, the left arm, held not so high as in the 
marble, has its wrist and hand complete, and the hand carries, 
not a bow, but—something else, of which the nature was at first 
sight dubious. It looks like an imitation in bronze of a piece 
of fringed and crumpled leather. But on examination it is 
apparent that the fringed and crumpled substance is not com- 
plete ; there was once more of it, and the rest has been broken 
away. What could it have been? The only thing made of 
such substance with which we are familiar in ancient art is 
the egis, the symbol of the rushing storm, the weapon or 
amulet with which the Gods of the sky, Zeus the Cloud-Com- 
peller, and his child Athéné the Queen of the Air, are wont to 
dismay and scatter their enemies. The egis was indeed repre~ 
sented as a scarf or short cloak of fringed and crumpled goat- 
skin, embossed with the head of the Gorgon for a symbol of 
terror. But there is little enough left to make sure by, in 
the object which the extended arm of our bronze Apollo holds 
out, even though we cannot imagine anything else which that 
object could possibly be. Wait, however; there is further 
evidence in the matter. The bronze statuette can be traced 
back to the possession of a Dr. Frank, who lived as physician 
with Veli Pasha, first at Janina in Epirus, and afterwards, be- 
tween 1807 and 1810, in the Peloponnese. He had received 
it as a present from his employer; it had formed part, as it 
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appears, of a find of eighteen bronzes which had been made in 
the neighbourhood of Janina. Sixteen out of these eighteen 
pieces had been followed, and what became of them ascertained 
with certainty; this Apollo made an almost equally certain 
seventeenth ; what was the eighteenth? When we find the 
French consul and antiquarian Pouqueville mentioning, as in 
the possession of the same Dr. Frank, a bronze head of Medusa, 
are we not safe in concluding that this was at once the missing 
eighteenth piece of the Janina find, and the missing portion 
broken from the egis, the Gorgoneion, of the Apollo? 

At first, this idea of the egis as the weapon of Apollo may 
seem strange in place of the familiar bow. We ask, Did Apollo 
wear the egis ? We know it was the peculiar badge of his sire 
Zeus and his sister Athéné, and how should it pass from their 
possession into his? To answer this, we have only to remember 
our Homer. Once in Homer, and memorably though only 
once, Apollo does wield the egis, not as his proper attribute, 
but as entrusted to him by his sire for a special purpose. It is 
in the fifteenth book of the Iliad, where Zeus takes, for the 
time being, the side of the Trojans, and bids the gods who help 
the Greeks hold off, and drives the Greeks themselves back to 
their ships. Or rather, he charges Apollo to drive them for 
him ; and, as his purpose is not to slay but to scare, so Apollo 
has not to send among them those shafts which, whether for 
vengeance or release, are shafts of death; he has for this once 
to receive from his sire the thing of dread, the symbol of the 
concentrated terrors of the sky, and at its aspect to scatter them 
unhurt. ‘Take thou in thy hands the fringéd egis, says to 
him Zeus his sire; ‘take it thou, and shake it mightily, and 
strike terror among the heroes of the Achaians.’ And by-and- 
bye, heaping upon the symbolic weapon all the epithets of its 
power, Apollo, says the poet, marched in advance of the Trojan 
champion, his shoulders clad in cloud, and bearing ‘the swift 
and terrible gis, conspicuous, shagged within and without, 
which the artificer Hephaistos gave to Zeus to wear for a terror 
to men: even this held he in his hands, and marched before the 
people. And the Argives held their ground as one man; shrill 
rose the battle-cry from this hand and from that; leapt many 
an arrow from its string, and from brave hands many a spear 
went forth, some to strike fast in the flesh of mighty warriors, 
and many, before they reached the white flesh, to strike in the 
ground midway, hungering for their fill of flesh. As long, at least, 
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as Phcebus Apollo held the egis quiet in his hands, so long the 
shafts flew striking either rank, and so long the hosts fought 
and fell; but when once he looked the fleet-horsed Danaans in 
the face, and shook the egis, and cried, even he himself, with a 
mighty voice, then as by a spell he broke the courage within 
their hearts, and they forgot their fierce defence—— and huddled 
and fled, continues the poet, as a flock or herd may huddle and 
flee when the herdsman is absent, and a pair of beasts assail it 
in the night-time. 

Here, then, we have epical authority for Apollo as the egis- 
wielder. And the special points of the description answer 
precisely to special points in the statue, which the archer 
hypothesis fail to account for. If we imagine the god, not 
indeed marching to confront a hostile rank directly face to face, 
but hurrying up from one side to interpose between some 
threatened object and the enemy threatening it—if we imagine 
him so hurrying up, reaching the right point for interposition, 
then pausing in his advance, and turning upon the enemy on 
his left with a sudden action of indignant disdain, a sudden and 
haughty looking of them in the face, and shaking of the upheld 
egis to dismay them (xatevara idwy... Xeio’)—then, and 
then only, shall we have an explanation of our statue that will 
really both explain and justify it, and hold good at all points. 

It is, then, as such an Apollo, an Apollo Aigiochos, or in- 
vested with the egis of his sire, and Boédromvos, or hastening 
to the succour of some who need it, that our statue is hence- 
forth to be regarded. We have henceforth to think away 
Montorsoli’s restoration of the bow altogether. The Stroganoff 
bronze of itself proves as much; the passage in Homer sup- 
ports and authorises the proof. Add that after the discovery 
of the bronze, another valuable discovery was made, in 1866, 
of a marble head slightly mutilated, belonging evidently to a 
third ancient version of the same original. This head, bought 
in Rome by the sculptor Steinhaiiser, is now in the museum of 
Basle. In the brilliancy and mechanical finish of the marble, 
it is not to be compared to the head of the Vatican statue; but 
it, again, is less overdone than the other in the expression of 
mouth and chin; it is much simpler in the treatment of the 
hair, and therefore purer in contour; thus seeming to take us 
nearer to a Greek original, and to show that no small part of 
those theatrical elegancies and exaggerations to which we object 
in the Vatican figures is due to the taste of the imperial 
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copyist. That such a Greek original was of bronze and not of 
marble, can also be inferred with certainty. That gleaming 
evenness of surface which imposes so much on unpractised eyes 
is due in part to the mechanical attempt at imitating in stone 
the qualities of bronze; there are technical points, as in the 
definition of the lips and eyelids, which are again the sure 
marks of such imitation; but the surest mark of all is the 
management of the cloak; this, as caught up over the left arm 
and hanging free from the same arm to the shoulder, forms a 
thin sheet or plate which no marble sculptor would ever have 
invented as suitable, either in substance or in fold, to his 
material, but which would be perfectly suitable to the material 
of bronze. 

The question now remains, can we get nearer in any way to 
that Greek original statue of bronze, which, from the evidence, 
we judge to have existed? can we tell more precisely what and 
of what date was that Apollo which our several later copyists had 
before them ? ! : 


II. 


So far we have been on safe ground, and have arrived at 
results as certain as, in this imperfect and still progressing 
science of classical archeology, results ever are. What follows 
is not so well established, and should pass current not yet as — 
positive knowledge, but only as attractive and probable con- 
jecture. The question before us is, in what days and under 
what circumstances was this type of Apollo as Aigis-bearer 
and Succourer, such as we find him in the Vatican statue, the 
Basle head, and the St. Petersburg bronze, first wrought? It 
is a question which narrows itself on a little examination. 
From the outset we are quite sure that the invention does not 
belong to the majestic days of Greek art in the fifth century, 
the age of Pericles. It so happens that an Apollo Boédromios 
or Alexikakos, an Apollo the Succourer, has lately been dis- 
covered which does belong to that age; I mean the colossal 
figure which filled the central place in the western pediment 
of the great temple of Olympia, and represented the god as 
interposing to defend his Greeks, men and maidens assembled 
at the marriage feast of Peirithoos, from the assault of the 
Centaurs. The figures of that pediment were the work of 
Alkamenes, the scholar and almost the rival of Pheidias; and 
from the cast of the Apollo’s head, which, as well as a sketch of 
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his body, have reached home, we can see how completely the con- 
ception is governed by the old religious stateliness and high re- 


serve. The type is, indeed, in some sense ancestor, a lofty ancestor, 
to the type of the Belvedere ; the underlip is raised, but only just 
raised, in scorn; the head, with its close, trim locks treated in 
the archaic manner, and bound with a close bronze band, was 
inclined, but only slightly inclined, over the shoulder; one arm, 
to which a drapery hangs, was raised, but only moderately raised, 
in action. Enough, hewever, of the new-found Apollo of Alka- 
menes, until there shall have been time to study it more fully ; 
we did not need its discovery to be sure that our other Apollo 
had nothing to do with the Greek art of those days. Making 
all allowance for the spirit of parade and false refinement in the 
copyist, we can still pronounce that this type is originally due 

neither to the first nor to the second great Attic school, neither 
to that of Pheidias in the fifth century, nor to that of Scopas 
and Praxiteles in the fourth; but that it is due, at earliest, 
to the third century, to days post-Alexandrian, when in the 

breaking up of the ancient polities of Greece, Greek art and 

intellect had ceased to be centralised at Athens, and there 
arose in all parts of the new as well as the old Greek world 
schools infinitely accomplished and inventive still, but of which 
the characteristics are to be elegant, to be dramatic, to be 
realistic, to be modern, to have all qualities except the old 
majesty and simplicity. 

Granting, then, that the period of Greek art between, say, 
300 and 100 B.c. must be the period to which our type belongs, 
by what occasion that we can tell is it likely to have been sug- 
gested? . For nothing is less likely than that it should have 
been merely suggested by that passage in the fifteenth book of the 
Iliad. To supply mere illustrations of passages in the poets was 
at no time the task of monumental sculpture in Greece ; its task 
was to supply images of religion and to commemorate great 
persons and events. And the religious and the commemorative 
parts of its task were almost inextricably connected ; inasmuch 
as every human event was regarded as happening under super- 
human influence, and with every political glory or disaster, 
every historical victory or defeat, were mixed up ideas of the 
action both of ancestral heroes and of Olympian gods. Nothing 


“is so likely as that a figure like our Apollo should have been set 


up by way of celebration and thanksgiving for the supposed 
interposition of his deity in some actual event. 
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Now do we know of any event in the history of Greece after 
the fourth century for which: thanks were likely to have been 
offered in this shape? Do we know of any peril of the Greeks 
in which the succour of Apollo was conspicuously interposed ? 
‘We do know of such an event and such a peril; and with the 
circumstances which attended them the peculiar features of our 
statue very singularly agree. The case was this. In the year 
279 B.c. Greece suffered a disastrous invasion of those tribes of 
Gaulish barbarians which had for many years been uneasily 
shifting about the head and eastern shores of the Adriatic. 
They descended into Illyria; they swarmed over Macedonia, 
defeated and put to death the Macedonian king Ptolemeeus ; 
and next, to the number of sixty-five thousand under their 
leader Brennus, penetrated into Greece itself. The prize upon 
which the Gaul had set his heart was the plunder of the famous 
shrine of Delphi. The story of that barbarian assault and of 
its overthrow is the most rousing in the later annals of Greece. It 
is only in the pages of indifferent writers of Roman or imperial 
days that we read it—a fragment of Diodorus Siculus, a chapter 
of the guide-book of Pausanias, another of the abridged com- 
pilation of Justin—but as we read, even those tame narratives 
seem to take fire, and we can enter into all the emotions of that 
supernatural victory, which stirred once more within the hearts 
of all Greeks the expiring sense of the glories of their race, and 
seemed for a moment to renew the days of Marathon and 
Salamis and Plates. At the approach of the invading host, the 
guardians of Delphi sought counsel of the oracle. ‘ Fear not,’ 
replied the god, ‘I shall take care for mine own, I and the 
white maidens.’ The Gauls, tempted, as one account has it, by 
the wines and produce of the Phokian plain, delayed their 
attack long enough for a body of some four thousand defenders 
to be collected. And when at last they did gather to the fight, 
and began the assault of the holy steep, suddenly the earth 
quaked, and a tempest gathered, and thunder and lightning 
raged with earthquake the whole day long, and confounded the 
barbarians, and put to nought their multitudes. And the 
shapes of the Delphian heroes of old were seen athwart the fight 
—Phylakos and Laodokos and Hyperochos and Pyrrhos; and 
at a certain moment the priests from all the temples rushed 
forth, their hair and fillets flying, the instruments of their 
ministry in their hands, and came among the front rank of the 
fighters, and cried that the gods were fighting for the Greeks, 
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that they had seen the very god as he flitted in lineaments of 
radiant youth athwart the opening of his temple, and to his 
side there had come up from the neighbour temples of Artemis 
and Athéné two presences of virgins armed; nor had they seen 
these things with their eyes only, but had heard the weapons of 
the immortals clash and their bow-strings hiss. So the assailants 
were overthrown upon that day, and their commander wounded 
in the fight; and in the night there came signs and wonders 
greater yet, to wit, great snow and frost, and a falling of rocks 
from the precipices, which fell and crushed the barbarians ; and 
the next day the Greeks assailed them in their turn, hurling 
arrows and javelins with the advantage of the ground ;- until, 
on the night of the second day, a panic terror descended on the 
Gauls, and they turned wildly upon one another, and slew one 
another all night long, after which the Greeks had small pains 
in scattering the remainder till they were pursued and put to 
the sword. 

Such was the form which, in the imagination of the Greeks, 
was given to the story of their deliverance from the Gauls at 
Delphi. It is evident that their defence had, in fact, been 
greatly helped by alarm of earthquake and blinding weather. 
If ever, in the history of the Greek world, Apollo fought visibly 
in defence of his worshippers, it was here; and he fought, which 
is the especial point, with unusual weapons; not with his own 
Apolline shafts, which are of three kinds, the shafts of light, of 
heat, or of pestilence; but with weapons which belong to his 
father Zeus, with thunder and lightning and storm, with the 
concentrated terrors of the sky; and of these, as I have said, 
the egis with its Gorgon face is in art and mythology the 
symbol, 

We do not know, as a matter of fact, that this last super- 
natural triumph of the Greek race over outnumbering barbarians 
was commemorated with a statue, or statues, of Apollo wearing 
the xgis. But the appropriateness of that attribute to the 
event is obvious. Apollo as he dismayed the Gauls on the 
Delphian steep, is in every point the same Apollo who dismays 
the Greeks in the fifteenth book of the Iliad. And that the 
Delphian victory was, with statues of one kind and another, 
abundantly commemorated by the art of those days, is a fact 
which we do know. It was also commemorated by the estab- 
lishment of a new festival, the festival of the Soteria, or rejoic- 
ings for deliverance, in which Apollo the son was especially 
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coupled with Zeus the sire. Of works of sculpture set up in 
honour of the victory, Pausanias mentions a statue of the 
Phocian warrior Aleximachos, killed in the fight, which was dedi- 
cated ‘by his countrymen at Delphi; two statues of Apollo and 
one of Athéné also dedicated at Delphi by the “tolians, besides, 
from the same source, a group of A‘tolian captains in associa- 
tion with Artemis; and lastly, a figure of Apollo dedicated in 
their own market-place by the people of Patre, the modern 
Patras, in Achaia. But before Pausanias was at Delphi, Nero 
had carried off from that sanctuary as many as six hundred of 
its dedicatory statues; and if the original of our Apollo had 
been set up at Delphi, we might well suppose it to have been 
among those six hundred, and that Roman sculptors copied it by 
the imperial order for the adornment of the imperial pleasure- 
house at Antium. 

The hypothesis thus set forth is a hypothesis and no more; 
but it is supported by many circumstances of probability. The 
style and conception of the work correspond completely with the 
proposed date. And to all other considerations there are the fol- 
lowing to be added. It is probable that a monument of sculpture 
set up to record the overthrow of the Gauls at Delphi would con- 
sist, not of the figure of Apollo alone, but would represent Apollo 
associated with Athene and Artemis, the ‘ White Maidens’ of the 
oracle, the sister goddesses who also had temples adjacent to his 
own on the heights of Delphi, and who came up each from her 
temple to help him in the fight. Our argument, say therefore 
some critics, would be not a little helped if we could point to a 
statue of either or both of these goddesses which seemed to fit 
naturally into one and the same group with the Apollo Belvedere. 
And to such a statue, they add, we can very distinctly point. The 
well-known Artemis with the stag, one of the most admired sculp- 
tures of the Louvre, and popularly known as the Diana of Ver- 
sailles, furnishes the very thing of which we are in search. The 
extremely close correspondence between the Apollo Belvedere 
and the Artemis with the stag, their almost complete mutual 
balance, had long ago been pointed out. Exactly as the Apollo 
advances hastily from the right, and pauses in his advance to throw 
his face and in a less degree his body to the left, and hold up the 
eegis with the left arm, so does the Artemis advance hastily from 
the left, and pause in her advance to throw her head and in 
some degree her body to the right, while she raises her right 
arm to draw an arrow from her quiver, Just as the oliye-stem and 
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serpent beside Apollo are the symbols of his deity, so is the 
attendant stag in the other statue the symbol of the pursuits of 
Artemis. The figures have the same slender proportions, still 
more exaggerated in the Artemis, the same highly finished 
sandals and mode of treatment in the hair, only that of Artemis 
is braided with less luxuriance. The eyes of both are raised in 
the same wide, distant, and haughty regard. The very features, 
with the design and expression of the mouth and chin, have a 
likeness which is more than that of divine brother and sister, 
which is identity on different scales. On the whole, the Artemis 
has a nobler and simpler aspect, with more of life and less of 
display, and so far speaks better for the copyist who has in 
this case translated the Greek original into marble. But when 
once you have taken casts of the two figures, and placed them 
side by side, with their faces fronting the same way and the 
direction of their bodies almost meeting, when you have done 
this and observed their balance and correspondence, it is difficult 
again to think of them apart. It need hardly be pointed out 
how accurately the very words of Justin about the virgin god- 
desses, how they ran up, each from her neighbouring temple, 
to yon Apollo, correspond to that action which I have de- 
scribed as the only one possible for the Belvedere figure, as it is 
also for the figure in the Louvre—the action, that is, of advanc- 
ing from one side to interpose between some threatened object 
and its enemy, then, at the right point for interposition, turning 
against the enemy and confronting him. 

With these figures of the Apollo Belvedere and the Diana of 
Versailles it has been attempted, I do not think successfully, to 
unite, as part of the same group, the third champion of the 
Greeks on that day, in the shape of a statue of Athéné, pre- 
served in the Museum of the Capitol at Rome. But of con- 
jecture we have by this time had enough. Let the conjecture 
about the association of this Apollo and this Artemis, and the 
conjecture about the relation of both to the defeat of the Gauls 
at Delphi, be taken for what they are worth, which is certainly 
not a little. And let only the other part of our account, which 
identifies the Apollo Belvedere as a god, for the nonce, not of 
the sounding bow, but of the scathing and dismaying egis, let 
that only be taken as a thing known and out of doubt. 


SIDNEY COLYIN. 
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MRS. GAINSBOROUGH’ S DIAMONDS. 


I. 


‘Supers: I don’t know when I have seen finer, Tom, really!’ 


¢Ah!’ said Tom, complacently handling his left whisker. 
¢ And,’ he added, after a moment or two, ‘and thereby hangs a 
tale !’ 

It was after dinner—after one of Tom Gainsborough’s snug, 
inimitable little dinners: only we three—Tom, his wife, and 
myself; and a couple of negro attendants, as well trained 
and less overpowering than the best of the native English stock ; 
and that charming dining-room, just big enough, just cool 
enough, soft-carpeted, clear-walled, and the steady white radiance 
of the Argand burners descending upon the damask table- 
cloth, crowned with fruits and flowers; and an agreeable shadow 
over the rest of the room, so that those sable servitors could per- 
form their noiseless evolutions unseen ; and a pervading sense of 
unconscious good-breeding and unobtrusive wealth; and—— 
but I will not speak of the china; I will not descant upon 
Tom’s wines; I don't wish to make other people envious. 
Only it was all inexpressibly good, from fascinating Mrs. Gains- 
borough and her diamonds, down. 

I felt a peculiar interest in Mrs. Gainsborough, because, in 
addition to her other attractions, she was a countrywoman of 
mine—that is to say, an American. She was brunette, slender, 
graceful; with a weird expression of the eyes under straight 
black eyebrows, an expression which somehow suggested mes- 
merism—or perhaps a lability on her part to be mesmerised ; 
faultless throat and shoulders; and hands and wrists that she 
could talk with, almost. Where had Tom found her? I never 
had thought of asking him: she was a Virginian very likely— 
an‘ F. F. V.’; and they had doubtless met upon the Continent. 
This was the first occasion on which I had seen her in her 
diamonds. Indeed, Tom and she had only been married a year 
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or two, and had been settled in that bzjow residence of theirs 
scarcely six months: and this was but my third or fourth dinner 
there. Well, her diamonds became her, and she them; they 
somehow matched that weird light in her eyes; and I told Tomas 
much when, after dinner, she withdrew and left us over our wine. 

‘ And thereby hangs a tale,’ repeated he,thoughtfully reaching 
his hand towards the decanter, and filling my glass and his own. 

Now, it seemed to me entirely in accordance with young 
Mrs. Gainsborough’s ‘style’ that there should have been some- 
thing odd and romantic in the circumstances of her first acquaint- 
ance with Tom, and that diamonds should be mixed up with it. 
Therefore I was more than willing to give ear to the strange 
story which he proceeded to relate to me. Imagine the 
servants dismissed, a fresh lump of coal in the grate, the decanter 
between us, and our legs and elbows disposed in the most com- 
fortable manner possible. Then, this is the story. 


II, 


The diamonds, you must know, have been ever so long in 
our family. It is said they were brought from India, in the 
time of Marco Polo, by an ancestor of mine. But that is neither 
here nor there; and sure enough they were only put into their 
present shape quite recently. I can remember when half of 
them were uncut, or cut in some barbarous oriental manner, 
picturesque enough, but not fashionable. And some were 
mounted as nose-rings, some as clasps, some in the hilts of 
daggers, and in all sorts of other ways. When I was a child, I 
was sometimes allowed to play with some of the loose ones, asa 
treat ; until, at last, I contrived to lose one of the biggest. 
You may not believe it, but the governor actually horsed me 
and gave me a birching ; and the diamonds were locked up from 
that day. It was only a few years ago that my dear mother, 
now no more, got them out, and insisted upon their being made 
up into a regular set by some skilful jeweller. We were think- 
ing of going to Rome at the time, to spend six or eight months, 
and the first idea was to give the job to Castellani. But then 
it appeared that my mother had got her eye fixed upon a certain 
man in Paris, whom she had been told was the first lapidary in 
Europe. He, and none but he, should set our diamonds. You 
know my mother generally had her way ; and she had it in this 
case, The fellow certainly did understand his business; his 
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work was well done, as you may have noticed this evening. A 
queer, pale, nervous little chap he was; not a Frenchman at all, 
but a Saxon; born in Dresden, I believe, or some village in that 
neighbourhood. His name was Rudolph—Heinrich Rudolph. 
He lived and worked in a little dark shop in the Latin Quarter. 

He and I became quite intimate. You see, I had been 
commissioned to attend to this diamond business, and to remain 
in Paris until it was done. I was to watch it through all its stages, 
and be sure that my mother’s directions regarding the style of 
the setting were accurately followed. When all was finished, I 
was to pay the bill and bring the diamonds on to Rome, where 
the family would by that time be established. Well, I was a 
young fellow, and probably I was not so much cast down at 
the prospect of spending a month or two alone in Paris as 
you might suppose. But I doubt whether I should have at- 
tended to my ostensible business so faithfully as I actually 
did, had I not been so greatly taken with my little friend 
Rudolph. He and I twigged one another, as boys say, from 
the first. I used to sit and watch him work for hours at a 
time ; and as he worked, he would talk; and very queer, capti- 
vating talk a good deal of it was. He was a thorough artist 
and enthusiast, and seemed to care for nothing outside of his 
profession. He did not appear to me to be in the way of 
making much money, and it occurred to me that it might be 
acceptable were I, in an unobtrusive way, to introduce him to 
some wealthy customers. I knew few people in Paris; but there 
was a Mr. Birchmore, an American gentleman, staying at my 
hotel, with whom I had foregathered over a cup of coffee and a 
cigar once or twice: he was a handsome, middle-aged man, 
with an atmosphere of refined affluence about him such as would 
have befitted a duke. Nota bit like your traditional Yankee ; 
in fact, ’m not sure that I should have suspected him, if I hadn’t 
seen his address—‘ Fifth Avenue, New York City, U.S.A.’—in 
the hotel register, about a week after my arrival. He was an 
agreeable man enough, though not at all the sort to take liber- 
ties with; however, I made up my mind that I would get him 
to Rudolph’s on the first pretext that offered. 

Well, I had an excellent pretext before long. Mr. Birchmore 
came into the café one afternoon, with rather an annoyed look, 
and made some enquiries of the waiter. rangois raised his eye- 
brows and shrugged his shoulders ; there was some further con- 
ference, and then he and Mr. Birchmore began searching about 
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the floor of the rodm. It presently transpired that he had. lost 
a diamond out of his ring, which had contained three ‘matehed 
brilliants. It was nowhere to be found. ots 

‘I don’t mind the loss of the stone itself, ’ said Mr. Birche 
more at last, sitting down near my table; ‘ but it’s one of a ‘set; 
matched with great difficulty, and’ Tm afraid I may never 
replace it.’ 

Here was my opportunity. I set forth the wisdom, skill, 
and resources of my little Saxon friend in glowing colours; 
mentioned the work he was doing for me, and declared that if 
any man in Europe could help Mr. Birchmore to repair his loss, 
Rudolph was he. Mr. Birchmore at first paid little heed to 
my representations; but finally I induced him to accompany 
me to the Latin Quarter, and at least make the attempt. 
The next morning, accordingly, we set forth; and as we 
sauntered along the wide pleasant boulevards, our conversa- 
tion became more free and affable than it had been hitherto. I 
found my companion could be exceedingly entertaining when 
he chose it, and had a vast fund of experience and adventure to 
draw upon. He had been almost everywhere; he had made 
himself familiar with all varieties of civilised and uncivilised 
men; as a matter of course, too, he was a versatile linguist. 
The only direction in which he gave any evidence of com- 
parative deficiency was in that of literature and the fine arts. 
His life had been essentially an active one; he cared little for 
Tennyson and Swinburne, for Matthew Arnold and Carlyle. 
He had, however, read and appreciated ‘ Macbeth,’ and some 
others of Shakespeare’s plays; and he was well acquainted with 
several of the romances of ‘ Unabashed Defoe.’ I did not dis- 
cover all this in the course of that one stroll over to the Latin 
Quarter, but it leaked out during our subsequent acquaintance, 
which was destined to become more intimate and prolonged than 
I had any idea of then. As I have intimated, Mr. Birchmore 
was quite frank and open in his talk, except upon one topic— 
himself. Of his inner life and circumstances I could learn 
nothing. Though he never was obtrusively reticent, yet he 
contrived never to refer to his own private affairs. I could not 
satisfy myself whether he were married or single, whether he 
were a Catholic or Atheist—hardly whether he were rich or 
poor. Some shadow of grief, some incubus of fear or calamity, 
seemed to overwhélm him and impose silence. The most I 
could do was to draw inferences; and.myinference was that he was 
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a bachelor,.a millionaire, a sceptic, and a man who, at some 
period of his life, had committed, either deliberately or by force 
of circumstances, a terrible crime! You will see presently how 
far my estimate was from the truth, or how near to it. 

However, I am anticipating, as it is. We arrived in due 
time at Rudolph’s little shop, and I introduced him to Birch- 
more. I had previously told the latter about my diamonds, 
and now I made Rudolph produce them. The man of the 
world examined the gems with evident interest, and with a 
knowledge of their value and qualities which surprised me, and 
caused the little jeweller to eye my friend with a keenness that 
I took to indicate jealousy. 

‘These are all Indian stones,’ was Birchmore’s first remark. 
‘There is not an American among them—or stay! What is 
this? neither an American nor an Indian! An African, I 
declare, and one of the finest I have seen!’ , 

‘Der Herr hat recht!’ muttered Rudolph, with a glance at 
me. ‘Er versteht ja alles.’ 

‘You know German?—he says. “ What you don’t know about 
diamonds isn’t worth knowing,’ I put in. Birchmore nodded 
with a half smile. é 

‘TI ought to know something about precious stones,’ he said. 
‘I spent three years in a diamond mine, for one thing.’ He 
seemed on the point of saying more, but checked himself, and 
went on scrutinising the stones, most of which were already in 
their new setting. ‘A costly parure that,’ he remarked at 
length. ‘It wouldn’t sell for a penny under thirty thousand 
pounds.’ 

‘Five hundred eighty-five thousand francs, with the setting,’ 
replied Rudolph, to whom the words had been addressed. 
‘Monsieur’s estimate would have been correct, but that this 
stone here is a little off colour, and this one has a slight flaw, 
which is now in part concealed by the setting.’ 

‘You travel under proper precautions, I trust ?’ said Birch- 
more, after a pause, turning gravely tome. ‘I know the confi- 
dence you young fellows have in your courage and cleverness ; 
but a dozen or a score of thieves might conspire ‘together for 
such a prize as this, and against their skill and. address. no 
single man would stand a chance. Ah! I know something of 
it. I was robbed once.’ : . aft gob gt i 

‘Do tell me about it!’ I exclaimed, with an impulsive 
betrayal of interest that made me smile the next moment. 
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‘ Another time,’ said he, shaking his head ; and presently he 
added, ‘ You will pardon me for presuming to counsel you ?’ 

‘My dear sir, I am much obliged to you. My idea is that 
the simplest precautions are the best. I shall carry the stones 
in an inner pocket, and I shall go armed. No one will suspect 
me; and if I am attacked, I shall make a good defence, at all 
events.’ 

Mr. Birchmore said nothing more, and indeed seemed 
scarcely to listen to my remarks. I now suggested to him that 
he might show Rudolph his ring. He put his hand to his 
waistcoat pocket, and gave a half-suppressed ejaculation of dis- 
appointment and annoyance. He had left the ring at home! 

‘No matter; I will call to-morrow, Herr Rudolph,’ he 
observed. ‘I’ve no doubt I shall find what I want here, if any- 
where. Good morning—that is, if you are ready, Mr. Gains- 
borough? By the way, Rudolph, I suppose you put your 
treasures in a safe at night?’ 

‘Oh, by all means, Herr,’ replied the little Saxon. ‘And I 
have a watchman also, who guards all night long.’ 

‘A prudent fellow: yes, that will do,’ murmured Mr. 
Birchmore, in an undertone to himself. Then, with a parting 
nod and smile, to which the jeweller did not respond, he saun- 
tered out, I following him. We walked back to the hotel. I 
did not see him again until after dinner, when he offered me a 
cigar; and when we had smoked together awhile in silence, he 
said abruptly,— 

‘I’ve found that stone.’ 

I looked at him enquiringly. 

‘The diamond out of my ring. In my trouser pocket, of all 
places in the world! Fell out while I was groping for my keys, 
I suppose. Sorry to have raised false hopes in your friend 
Rudolph. By the way, he'll have finished that job of yours 
before very long ?’ 

‘In about a week, I fancy. I shall be sorry to leave Paris.’ 

‘Yes? Well, it is a nice place; but one gets tired of the 
nicest places in time. Ido. I like to be moving.’ 

‘I shall have a month to spend on my way to Rome. This 
is almost my first experience of the Continent. I wish I had 
some travelling companion who knew the ropes.’ This hint I 
let fall in the hope that he might propose to join me; but as 
he made no rejoinder, I at length ventured to put it more 
plainly. I gave a rough sketch of the route I proposed to 
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follow, asked his opinion upon it, and finally said that, should 
his inclination lead him also in that direction, I should be very 
glad of his company. 

‘Well, sir, ’m obliged to you,’ replied Mr. Birchmore, after 
a pause of some moments. ‘ You couldn’t pay a man a better 
compliment than to ask him to travel with you; and I would 
accept your offer as frankly and fearlessly as you make it, only 
—well, the fact is, ’m not so entirely at my own disposal as I 
may appear to you to be. I have been through a good many 
experiences in life, and some of the consequences are upon me 
still. When you have reached my age—if you ever do reach it— 
you will understand me better. I suppose I may be fifteen 
years your senior; well, fifteen years means a good deal—a good 
deal.’ He puffed a meditative cloud or two, and then added, 
‘Youre not hurt? You see howitis? I would really like to 
accompany you—but I can’t.’ | 

Of course, I warmly disavowed all resentment, and felt 
inwardly ashamed of having forced him, by the freedom of my 
advances, into making this explanation. Meanwhile, I could 
not help liking him better than ever, and feeling more than 
ever interested, not to say curious about him. It was now 
certain that some mystery or other attached to him. [I cast 
covert glances at him, in the vain attempt to read something of 
his secret through his outward aspect. But he was inscrutable, 
or rather, there was nothing especially noticeable in him. His 
face, as I have said, was handsome in its contours; he wore a 
heavy moustache and a short pointed beard on his chin. His 
forehead was wide across the temples, but low; and dark brown 
hair, rather stiff, and streaked here and there with grey, grew 
thickly over his head. His hands were large, and hairy up to 
the second joints of the fingers, but they were finely and power- 
fully formed, and the fingers tapered beautifully, with nails 
smoothly cut and polished. In figure he was above the medium 
size, and appeared strongly built, though he had complained to 
me more than once of rheumatism or some other bodily failing. 
In walking, he took rather short steps for a tall man, and with- 
out any swaying of the shoulders; his hands being generally 
thrust in the side pockets of his coat, and his face inclined 
towards the ground. But his eyes, large, bright, and restless, 
were his most remarkable feature. They appeared to take note 
of everything: they were seldom fixed and never introspective. 
Compared with the general immobility of the rest of his counte- 
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nance, these eyes of Mr. Birchmore seemed to have a life of 
their own—and a very intense and watchful one. Whenever 
they met mine fully (which was but seldom, and then only for 
a moment at a time) I was conscious of a kind of start or thrill, 
as if'a fine spray of icy water had swept my face. What had 
those eyes looked upon? or what was it that lurked behind 
them ? 

‘We may run across each other again—hope we may,’ said 
Mr. Birchmore, when I shook hands with him at parting, a few 
days later. ‘Glad to have met you, Mr. Gainsborough—very 
glad, sir.’ 

‘Thanks; Iam glad to have met you. Your acquaintance 
has profited me not a little.’ 

‘Oh, as to that,’ said Mr. Birchmore, with a smile, and one 
of those startling, straightforward glances into my eyes, ‘as to 
that, the profit will have been mutual, to say the least of it. 
Good-bye !’ 


II]. 


My route to Italy was rather a roundabout one. Instead 
of running down to Marseilles and so on vid Civita Vecchia to 
Rome, I set off eastwards, and crossed Germany, passing through 
Cologne, Frankfort-on-the-Main, and Nuremberg; thence I pro- 
ceeded to Leipzig, and at length brought up in Dresden. It 
was my intention to go from there southwards through Switzer- 
land to Venice, and thus to make my approach to the Eternal 
City. 

Dresden, however, detained me longer than I had expected. 
It was in August that I reached it: there were not many people 
in town, but I was delighted with the Gallery, with the pictur- 
esque sweep of the river, and with the green shade and good 
music of the Grosser Garten. There were several charming 
drives, too, in the neighbourhood; and as for the beer, it was 
really a revelation to a man who had never known anything less 
heavy and solid than Allsopp’s pale ale. 

I had put up at the Hotel de Saxe, a broadsided old building 
on one side of a large irregular ‘ platz,’ called, I believe, the 
Neumarkt. My landlord, who was a young gentleman of great 
personal attractions, interested himself a good deal about my 
amusements ; and one day he happened to ask me whether I had 
visited a region known as Saxon Switzerland. This, it appeared, 
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‘was a@ mountainous district some twenty miles up the: Elbe, in 
which was solved the problem of putting the greatest amount of 
romantic picturesqueness into the smallest possible compass. It 
was a land of savage rocks, wild precipices, and profound gorges, 
conveniently grouped within the limits of a good day’s tramp. 
It comprised all the sublime and startling features of your 
Yellowstone Valley in California, with an area about equal to 
the summit of one of the table bluffs in that region. 

I packed my valise for a sojourn of two or three days among 
these pocket Alps, put my diamonds in that secure inner pocket, 
and took a droschkey for the railway station. The trip to 
Schandau (the principal village of Saxon Switzerland) can also 
be made by steamer; but after discussing the pros and cons of 
rival routes with my host of the hotel the evening previous, I 
had decided to go by rail, which provides nearly half as much 
pretty scenery as the river road, and takes up less than a fourth 
as much time. [ alighted at the station door somewhat late, 
and having given my trunk in charge to a porter, was hurrying 
to get my ticket, when my attention was caught by a young 
lady, who was standing on the platform in an attitude that 
bespoke suspense and anxiety. Her veil was down, but from 
the slender elegance of her figure and the harmonious perfec- 
tion of her costume, I could not doubt that her face was 
beautiful. Evidently she was not a German; had she been a 
thought less tastefully dressed, I should have said she was an 
English girl; as it was, she might be either an Austrian 
or an American. Even then, I rather inclined to the latter 
hypothesis. 

She appeared to be entirely alone; but she was scanning 
with ill-concealed eagerness the crowd that was entering the 
station, as if in search of a familiar face. When her glance fell 
upon me, I fancied that she took an impulsive step in my 
direction ; but she checked herself immediately, and looked 
away. While J was hastily debating within myself whether or 
not it would be ‘the thing’ for me to go up and ask her if 
she needed any assistance, I saw a dientsman or carrier come up 
the steps, and taking off his cap, deliver her a note. She tore 
it nervously open, threw back her veil impatiently, and ran her 
eyes over the contents. Beautiful she was, indeed! My anti- 
cipations had been behind the. truth on that score. Such 
strange, mystical, dark eyes underneath level black eyebrows I 
‘bad never seen. But just then there was an expression of 
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dismay and distress in them that made me half forget to 
remember their fascination. 

She now addressed the carrier, seemingly in broken German, 
for he evidently did not well understand her, and the answer he 
made appeared to increase her embarrassment. Her slender 
foot tapped the stone pavement; she read the note once more, 
crushed it up in her hand, and then her arms fell listlessly at 
her sides with an air almost of despair. She looked this way 
and that helplessly. 

By this time several persons besides myself had observed her 
bewilderment, and I thought I perceived that a certain fat old 
Jew, wearing a number of glittering rings and a very massive 
watch-chain, was inclined to take advantage of it. This decided 
me on my course of action: I came quickly forward, as if I had 
just caught sight of her, and lifting my hat with an air of respect- 
ful acquaintanceship, I said in French,— 

‘If mademoiselle will permit me, I may perhaps be of some 
use.’ 

Her veil, either accidentally or of design, dropped again 
over her face as she turned it towards me. I knew that she 
was scrutinising me with a woman’s intuitive insight, and I 
tried to look as guileless and respectful as I am sure I felt. In 
a moment she asked,— 

‘Monsieur est-il Frangais ?’ 

‘I’m an Englishman,’ I answered, blushing a little, I dare 
say, at her implied criticism of my imperfect accent. 

‘Oh, I am glad! I, too, am almost English—I am 
American. But I don’t know how I can be helped, really !’ 

‘Some friend has missed an appointment r’ 

‘Yes, indeed! Oh, dear! it’s worse than that. It’s my 
father.’ 

‘You were going by the train : 

‘There has been some stupid mistake. I’m sure I don't 
know what I shall do. We had arranged to start at ten o'clock 
this morning, and I started first, because I wanted to do some 
shopping on the way down. I understood that we were to 
rendezvous here. But he did not come at ten, and I sent a 
dientsman to the hotel; and now he has brought word from the 
hotel-keeper that papa started by the ten o’clock steamboat. I 
had not understood that it was to be the steamboat, you see; 
and I’m left here all alone,’ 


* But if you took the next train, you would still arrive two 
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or three hours before him; that is,—may I ask where you were 
going ?’ 

‘Oh, I think Schandau is the name of the place.’ 

‘Schandau? Oh, then it’s all right. There is a train starts 
immediately.’ 

¢ Yes—but—no; I’m afraid I can’t do that.’ 

I was puzzled. ‘Perhaps you would like to telegraph him 
to come back here for you?’ 

‘I don’t know where to telegraph, so that he would get it ; 
besides But, excuse me, sir. Yon are very kind; but I 
won't trouble you with my affairs. I dare say I shall get on 
very well.’ 

She turned away with a slight bow; but she was so evidently 





non-plussed that I determined to make another effort to gain 


her confidence. There was not much time to lose; the first bell 
was already ringing. 

‘Iam going on to Schandau, I said. ‘If you like, I will 
send you back to your hotel in a droschkey ; and when I get to 
Schandau, I will hunt up your father and tell him the mistake 
he has made. Here is my card.’ 

She looked at it, and her manner at once changed. A half- 
repressed smile glimmered on her face. I felt that we were on 
a right footing at last, though I could not at the time under- 
stand how it had happened. 

‘I will confess to you, Mr. Gainsborough,’ she said, glancing 
up at me with a charming trustfulness in her manner. ‘ My 
papa is so forgetful. We were not coming back to Dresden. 
After Schandau we were going on to Prague; and he has gone 
off with all our luggage, and—and he has left me without even 
any money to buy my ticket! At least, I did have enough, but 
I spent it all in my shopping.’ 

This cleared up matters at once. ‘ How stupid of me not 
to have seen it all before!’ I exclaimed. ‘Now, we have just 
time to get the train.’ I hurried her on with me as I spoke, 
bought our tickets in the twinkling of an eye, and without 
waiting for the change, convoyed her rapidly across the platform, 
and, with the assistance of a guard, we found ourselves safely 
ensconced in a first-class carriage just as the train moved off. 
My beautiful companion, breathless, smiling, and yet seemingly 
a little frightened, sank back on the cushions, and felt for the 
fan at her girdle. I wished to give her plenty of time to 
recover her composure, and to feel assured that I had no inten- 
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tion of taking undue advantage of our position ; so, having 
arranged the windows to suit her convenience, I betook myself 
to the other end of the carriage, and diligently stared’ at the 
prospect for fully five minutes. Nature could endure no more, 
and at the end of that time I was fain to change my posture. 
I stole a glance at my fair American. She, too, was absorbed 
in the prospect on her side, which consisted at the moment of a 
perpendicular cutting about ten feet distant from her window. 
Her attitude as she sat there was the perfection of feminine 
erace. Her left hand, loosely holding the fan, drooped on her 
lap; her sleeve, slightly pushed up, revealed the lovely curve of 
her arm and wrist. I am a particular admirer of beautiful 
wrists and hands, and here I saw my ideal. How exquisitely 
the glove fitted! and how artistically the colour harmonised 
with the rest of her costume! The other little hand supported 
her chin: I could just see the rounded outline of her small 
cheek, and the movement of the dark eyelash projecting beyond 
it. Beneath her hat the black hair turned in a careless coil, 
and charming little downy curls nestled in the nape of her neck. 
She was a thorough brunette, pale, and yet pervaded with warm 
colour. Beneath the skirt of her crisp dress peeped the pointed 
toe of an ineffable little boot, which occasionally lifted itself 
and tapped the floor softly. Suddenly, in the midst of my 
admiring inspection, she turned round upon me, and our eyes 
met. There was an instant’s constraint, and then we both 
laughed, and the constraint passed away, not to return. 

‘I was going to ask you,’ said I, ‘whether you wouldn’t 
prefer sitting on this side? You will find the river better 
worth looking at than that stone wall.’ 

‘I am under your orders, sir, for the present; you put me 
here; and now if you tell me I am to go elsewhere, I shall 
obey.’ 

She rose as she spoke; the jolting of the carriage caused 
her to lose her balance; I held out my hand to assist her, and 
so she tottered across and seated herself opposite me. 

_ ©Now are you satisfied?’ she asked demurely, folding her 
hands in her lap, and sending a flash into me from those mystical 
eyes. 

‘Yes, indeed, if you are. Did you ever travel this way 
before ?’ . 

‘If you mean, alone with a gentleman I never met before— 
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¢Oh, what I meant was 

‘I know—I didn’t mean to make fun. Yes, I believe I was 
in this part of the country once, when I was a very little girl: 
that was before I went to the Convent, you know.’ 

‘To the Convent?’ 

She gave a charming impromptu laugh. ‘I wasn’t quite 
a nun—lI don’t want to make you believe that! Only I was 
brought up in a convent near Paris; educated there, as many 
young ladies are. I was there seven years—wasn’t that long ? 
and I only got out a little while ago.’ 

‘It must have been awfully dull.’ 

‘Oh, I liked it in a sort of way; they were very kind to me 
there; but then I didn’t know how pleasant it was outside! 
You would never believe how delightful the world is, if you 
were only told about it. My papa used to tell me about it 
sometimes; and he is a great traveller.—he has been every- 
where. But I didn’t realise it until I saw for myself.’ 

‘ Have you been to America since leaving the Convent ?’ 

‘Oh, yes. I went to New York, and saw my cousins there. 
Papa went with me, but he came back to Paris first, and I 
followed later. I met him again in Paris only a week ago. 
He will be surprised to see you here, Mr. Gainsborough! What 
a funny way you have chosen to go from Paris to Rome—through 
Dresden !’ 

‘Yes, I—but, by the by, how did you know I was going to 
Rome? and why will your papa be surprised 2? 

Again she laughed, and regarded me with so delightfully 
mischievous a glance that I felt convinced I must in some way be 
making a fool of myself. What didit all mean? I bit my 
lip, and the colour came into my face from provocation at my 
own evident thick-headedness, 

‘If you had only waited a little longer in Paris,’ she con- 
tinued, still smiling enigmatically, ‘perhaps we might have 
met in a more regular way, and perhaps, then, you would have 
let me have had a look at your—diamonds!’ 

‘My diamonds! That explained the mystery in a flash. 

‘Ts your father Mr. Birchmore ?’ 

‘I am Miss Birchmore, if you please, sir. You never asked 
me for my card, and I didn’t like to force it on you. It was so 
kind of you to take me on trust, without making sure that I 
was all right first. I thought Englishmen were more cautious 
and reserved,’ ) eee 
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I could now join in the laugh against myself with full apprecia- 
tion of the excellence of the jest. Mr. Birchmore, then, had 
been a married man after all. Ofcourse he was; why had I not 
before remarked the strong family likeness between him and 
his daughter? Take her on trust, forsooth! How I longed to 
retort that I was ready to take her for better for worse, then 
and there, if she would have me. Ifshe were a fair specimen of 
American ‘girls, what a nation of houris they must be, indeed ! 
But, then, they were not all brought up in French convents. It 
was that that added to Miss Birchmore the last irresistible 
charm. That it was that gave her that naiveté, that innocent 
frankness, that unconscious freedom. And this lovely creature 
had actually known me, by report, before we met. Her father 
had told her of me, and evidently he had not given me a bad 
character. And this accounted for the favourable change in her 
manner when she saw my card. Well, it was altogether delight- 
ful; I had been guided by a happy destiny; thank fortune I 
had so conducted myself as at least not to prejudice Miss Birch- 
more against me. Verily, good manners are never thrown 
away; and, moreover, I prided myself (as I fancy most gentle- 
men do) on my ability to detect a true lady at a glance. 

We now resumed our conversation on a still more confi- 
dential footing than heretofore. Miss Birchmore related many 
amusing anecdotes of her late experience in New York, as well 
as of her earlier days in the Convent, and even some passages of 
her child-life previous to the latter epoch. I observed, however, 
that ever and anon she would check herself, seeming to pass 
over certain passages in her history in silence ; and this reminded 
me of the similar behaviour which I had noted in her father. 
That secret-—that mystery, whatever it was, that weighed upon 
him—had cast its shadow over her young heart likewise. 
Honestly did I sympathise with her unknown trouble, and 
ardently did I long—all vulgar curiosity aside—to have the 
knowledge of it imparted tome. Few calamities are so heavy 
as that, by earnest and friendly help, they may not be lightened. 
What could it be? In vain I asked myself that question. 
Here was this lovely girl, in the first fresh bloom of existence, 
just beginning to taste, with eager uncloyed palate, all the 
sweet joys and novelties of life—health, youth, a happy tempera- 
ment, and ample wealth ranked on her side; and yet this bitter- 
ness of a misfortune, not by rights her own, must needs com- 
municate its blighting influence to her! It was tragical to 
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think of. Yes, ever and anon I could mark its traces in her 
vivid face and winning bearing. A passing gloom of sadness 
in those wonderful eyes; a quiver of apprehension about the 
lips; an involuntary gesture of nervousness or lassitude; many 
trifling signs, scarcely perceptible, perhaps, to a regard less keen 
and watchful than mine had already become. Already ? but 
time in an acquaintance like this is not to be measured by 
hours or minutes. It is a trite saying, and yet how true, that 
those who are under the influence of a strong emotion may live 
years in a few heart-beats. 

‘ Please—oh, please don’t look so solemn, Mr. Gainsborough ! 
What has happened? I should think, to look at you, that you 
had been robbed of your diamonds at the very least !’ 

‘No; they are safe enough,’ said I, calling up as cheerful a 
tone and aspect as I could muster, and putting my hand over 
the inner pocket as I spoke: ‘ Are you fond of diamonds ?? » 

‘Oh, did you ever hear of a girl who wasn’t? I think there 
is nothing so beautiful. Papa has a great many, but he 
says I mustn’t wear them until after I am married. Isn’t that 
hard ?’ | 

‘But perhaps you think of being married before long?’ I 
enquired, with positively a jealous throb at my heart. 

‘No; that’s the trouble; I know I shall never be married.’ 
These words were uttered in a lower and graver tone,.and once 
more I thought I could discern the flitting traces of that 
mysterious melancholy. But she brightened up when [I said: 

‘Well, he won’t object to your seeing my diamonds, at any 
rate ; not even to your putting them on, perhaps!’ 

‘Just for a minute,—may I? that will be splendid! Papa 
says that some of them are the finest he ever saw.’ 

‘For longer than a minute, Miss Birchmore, if you are wil- 
ling—I mean if he > What did I mean, pray? Was I going to 
make an offer of my hand, heart, and diamonds, on less than an 
hour’s acquaintance, in a railway carriage? and was I going to 
forget that the diamonds did not belong to me at all, but to my 
respected mother, who would probably see me cut off with a 
shilling before granting me the disposal of them ? Luckily for my 
self-possession and self-respect, the train drew up just then at the 
station known as ‘ Krippen,’ on the bank of the river immediately 
opposite Schandau. The guard opened the door; we alighted, 
and the first person we saw was Mr. Birchmore, and close behind 
him a short, ungainly, beetle-browed fellow, a valet or footman 
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apparently, with a campstool, an umbrella, and a small basket 
of fruit on his arm. 


IV. 


Mr. Birchmore shook my hand cordially, yet I fancied that 
he betrayed signs of embarrassment or uneasiness. He seemed 
glad to meet me on my own account, and yet to feel constrained 
by my presence. Had he any reason for wishing to conceal from 
me the fact that he had a daughter? It now occurred to me for 
the first time that in her conversation with me Miss Birchmore 
had never alluded to her mother. Perhaps her mother was dead— 
had died in her child’s infancy. Perhaps the silence concerning 
her arose from some other and less avowable cause; there might 
be some matrimonial disgrace or tragedy at the bottom of the 
father and daughter’s reserve. The idea had a certain plausibility, 
and yet I found it unsatisfactory. The true explanation of the 
mystery might not be worse than this, but I fancied it must be 
different,—it must be something more unusual and strange. 

‘This is an unexpected pleasure,’ said I, for the sake of saying 
something, as we descended the steps down the river embank- 
ment to the ferry-boat. 

‘The world is not so large a place as people pretend,’ replied 
‘Mr. Birchmore. ‘ Have you been long in Dresden ?’ 

‘A week or so. I’ve been doing the neighbourhood, and was 
told that Saxon Switzerland must not be left out of the list. I 
came near going by the boat ’ Here I suddenly recollected 
that if Mr. Birchmore had gone by boat, as his daughter said he 
had, his presence in Schandau before us was wholly inexplicable. 
‘How did you manage to get here so quickly?’ I exclaimed; 
‘the steamer can’t be due for three hours yet!’ | 

He looked at me in apparent perplexity ; and Miss Birchmore 
too seemed taken aback rather than sharing my own astonish- 
ment. There was a pause of a few moments; then she said ina 
low hurried tone, 

‘You know, papa, I got word that, from some misunder- 
standing, you had taken the steamer instead of the train.’ 

‘Ah, to be sure,’ he rejoined with a short laugh ; ‘I see the 
difficulty. You must look upon me, I suppose, as a sort of 
magician, able to transport myself about the ae, on. some 
new telegraphic principle. Well, I’m afraid I can’t lay claim to 
any such supernatural power. I shall lose credit by the explana: 
tion, but you shall have it, nevertheless,’ 
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‘No, no! give us room. for the exercise of our imagination,’ 
cried I, langhing. The fact was, I felt as if my query had been 
in some way unfortunate. There was a certain effort in Mr. 
Birchmore’s manner, and a want of spontaneity in his laugh; 
and: the awkwardness seemed shared to some extent by his 
daughter. In my ignorance of the true lay of the land, I was 
continually making some irritating blunder ; and the more I tried 
to make myself agreeable, the worse was my success. 

Mr. Birchmore, notwithstanding that I deprecated it, chose 
to make his explanation. ‘ Kate was right,’ said he ; ‘my first 
intention was to go by train. Afterwards I decided on the boat, . 
and left the hotel with the purpose of getting our passage that 
way, and sending Kate word to meet me at the landing. But 
the boat turned out to be so crowded, that I changed my mind 
again: it was then so late that I hadn’t time to reach the cen- 
tral railway station; my only chance of catching the train was 
to jump into a droschkey at the steamboat landing and drive as 
the * kutcher” never drove before for the lower station, which 
was half a mile nearer. I got there barely in time; and Kate, 
it seems, was waiting at the central all the while!’ 

‘ And of course,’ added Miss Birchmore eagerly, ‘ the people at 
the hotel fancied he had gone by the boat, and sent me word so. 
Oh, yes, I understand it all now; don’t you, Mr. Gainsborough ?’ 

‘I don’t take it kindly of your father to strip away the illu- 
sions from life so pitilessly,’ returned I, in a humorous tone; ‘I 
should have been much happier in believing that he had flown 
through the air on the Arabian king’s wishing-carpet.’ This 
sally sufficed to raise the smile of which we all seemed so greatly 
in want, and so we got into the ferry-boat in a comparatively 
easy frame of mind. 

The valet to whom I have already alluded sat on a thwart 
near the bows, in such a position that I had a full view of him. 
A more unconciliating object I have seldom beheld.. His body 
and arms were long, but his legs were short, and bowed outwards. 
His features were harsh, forbidding, and strongly marked; but 
there was an expression of power stamped upon them which fas- 
cinated my gaze in spite of the ugliness which would otherwise 
have made me glad to look away. It was not the power of in- 
tellect, for although there was plenty of a saturnine kind of 
intelligence in the countenance, it was not to be supposed that a 
fellow in his position of life would be remarkable for brains. 
No, this power was of another kind; Ido not know how to 
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describe it; but I believe some people would get out of the diffi- 
culty by calling it magnetic. Whatever it was, it produced a 
very disagreeable impression on me, and I could not but wonder 
that Mr. Birchmore should have chosen to take such a creature 
into his employ. I had the sense, however, on this occasion to 
keep my speculations to myself; I was resolved not to make a 
fool of myself again if I could help it—at least, not with this 
particular family. I noticed that whenever Mr. Birchmore had 
occasion to address this man, he did so in a peculiarly severe and 
peremptory tone, very different from his usual low-voiced style. 


_ There was seemingly no great affection for him on his master’s 


part, therefore; and certainly the valet looked incapable of a 
tender feeling towards any human creature. Possibly, however, 
he was invaluable as a servant, and his unpropitiating exterior 
might cover an honest and faithful heart. Only, should such 
turn out to be the case, I would never again put faith either in 
physiognomy or my own instinct of aversion. I disliked to think 
of this ill-favoured mortal being in daily association with my 
lovely Kate Birchmore—for already, in my secret soul, I called 
her mine !—and I made up my mind that if ever fortune granted 
me the privilege of uiaking her what I called her, I would see 
to it that monsieur the valet formed a part of anyone’s household 
rather than ours. 

Meanwhile the ferryman had poled and paddled us across 
the river, on the shore of which a swarm of hotel-porters stood 
ready to rend us limb from limb. But Mr. Birchmore put them 
all aside save one, to whom he pointed out my trunk, and gave 
him some directions which I did not hear. 

‘I take the liberty,’ he then said, turning to me, ‘to so far 
do the honours of this place as to recommend you to the most 
agreeable hotel in it—the Badehaus, at the further end of the 
village, and about half a mile up the valley. These hotels that 
front the river would give you better fare, perhaps, and less un-~ 
pretending accommodation ; but if quiet and coolness are what 
you are after—not to mention the medicinal spring water and a 
private brass band—the Badehaus is the thing.’ 

‘The Badehaus be it, by all means.’ This attention sur- 
prised me, not because I misdoubted my friend’s courtesy, but 
because I had imagined that his courtesy would not stand in the 
way of an unobtrusive attempt to withdraw himself and his 
daughter from my immediate companionship. Yet so far was 
this from being the case, that he had taken some pains to secure 
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our being together—for of course the Badehaus must be his 
own quarters. I glanced at Kate, who had taken her father’s 
arm, and was pacing beside him thoughtfully, with downcast 
eyes. Was she glad as well as [? 

We passed through a narrow alley between two friendly 
buildings, which seemed strongly inclined to lean on one another’s 
shoulders ; crossed the rough cobble-stones of the little market- 
place, and, gaining the further side of the bridge, found ourselves 
on a broad level walk which skirted the southern side of the small 
valley wherein the village lies. On our right hand was a series 
of stuccoed villas, built against the steep side of the hill; on our 
left a strip of meadow, with a brook brawling through it; and 
beyond this again the straggling array of the village, and 
the hill on the other side. Overhead, the spreading branches of 
low trees kept off the glare of the sun. Had Kate and I been 
there alone, methought the charm of the place would have been 
complete. 

‘What delightful little villas these are!’ I exclaimed. 
‘ Aren’t they better than any hotel—even the Badehaus ?’ 

‘If you think of spending any great time here—I believe they 
don’t let for less than a week. But probably these are all full at 
this season. Higher up the valley, two or three miles beyond 
the hotel, you would find detached farmhouses, whose owners 
would no doubt be glad of a lodger. If you are not broken in to 
a traveller’s hardships, though, you'll prefer the Badehaus.’ 

‘I think I shall prefer it as long as you are there.’ 

‘Well, I’m sorry to say that won’t be long—we shall move 
to-morrow morning. If I had expected you, I—I should have 
been happy to have arranged matters otherwise. But the fact 
is, I have engaged rooms at one of the farmhouses I spoke of, 
and to-morrow they will expect us.’ 

My spirits fell at this news like a feather in a vacuum, and 
I dare say my face showed it. There could be no doubt now 
that Mr. Birchmore was resolved to get rid of me. That he 
would go to-morrow to some distant farmhouse I did not ques- 
tion; but as to his having intended any such thing before he 
saw me alight from the train, I confess I didn’t believe it. It 
was an unpremeditated expedient ; and his inviting me up to the 
Badehaus was only a polite mitigation of the shock. 

‘I am very sorry!’ was all I could say. 

Kate turned her face a little towards me at the words, and 
her eyes met mine sidelong. Only that look—she did not 
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speak; but I saw, or thought I saw, enough in it to make our 
parting at such brief notice a sentimental impossibility. At 
whatever sacrifice of the laws of ceremony and civilised reserve, 
I determined that my acquaintance with her, so well begun, 
should not thus be nipped in the bud. I would sooner win her 
as a barbarian than lose her as a man of the world, How to 
execute my determination was a problem to be solved at my 
leisure. 

We sauntered on to the hotel, chatting discursively ; my 
mind was too much preoccupied to be thoroughly aware what 
we were talking about. Arrived at our destination, I followed 
my trunk to my room, having arranged to take an early dinner 
with my friends. It was nearly two hours before we met again. 
The dinner passed with the same sort of desultory conversation 
that we had affected during our walk. Mr. Birchmore’s manner 
was serious and rather cold. Kate, too, was subdued and grave ; 
not the brilliant, laughing Kate of the railway carriage. We were 
waited upon at table by the saturnine valet, whom his master 
called Slurk—a name that seemed to me to suit him excellently 
well. He waited on us in perfect silence from the beginning of 
the meal to the end, though several times peremptorily ad- 
dressed by his master. There was to me something disagree- 
ably impressive in the fellow’s very taciturnity—it seemed to 
indicate reserved power. Kate, I noticed, was careful never 
to speak to him, but I saw his glance several times directed 
fixedly upon her. 

After dinner, Mr. Birchmore produced a cigar and said, 

‘I must take a droschkey over to our farmhouse. Do you 
young people care to come, or would you rather stay here ?’ 

‘I think [ll stay, papa, please,’ answered Kate. 

‘And I, to see that nobody runs. away with her,’ I added 
with an easy smile. 

‘Slurk, get me a carriage,’ said Mr. Birchmore ; and nodding 
a good-bye to us, he went out. 

‘ How far is it from here—this farmhouse, Miss Birchmore ¢ af 
I asked when we were alone. 

‘I believe about two miles,’ 

‘I should like to know its exact situation.’ 

‘Why didn’t you go with papa, then?’ 

‘Can’t you imagine ?’ 

She had been absently puckering her handkerchief into folds 
in her lap. Now she looked up. 
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‘Why do you wish to know where we are going?’ 

‘Because I’ve taken a great fancy to—to Mr. Slurk, and I 
can’t bear to think of losing sight of him !’ 

I had expected her to laugh and perhaps blush; instead of 
that an expression of something like terror swept over her face, 
and she laid her finger on her lip. 

‘Dont talk of him !’ she whispered. 

Her emotion had so astonished me that I could only stare in 
silence. Here was another mystery—orstay! could it be that Slurk 
was at the bottom of all those strange signs and enigmas that I had 
been puzzling myself over from the first? I was prepared‘to 
believe whatever amount of evil concerning the fellow might. be 
required. But what could he have done, or have itin his:power 
to do, that could so affect Miss Birchmore? Had he held her life 
or fortune at the mercy of a word, she could hardly have be- 
trayed more dismay at my jesting satire. 

‘It’s nothing,’ she said, recovering herself after a moment. 
‘ Only I don’t like him much, and you—and I wasn’t expecting to 
hear his name just then.’ 

‘Heaven knows, it is a very different name I should have 
spoken !’ 

‘No, no, no. You have amused yourself with me to-day ; 
and to-morrow, you must find some one else to amuse you, 
that’s all!’ 

‘ Amused myself, Miss Birchmore!’ 

‘Well, Mr. Gainsborough, I’m sorry if I failed to entertain 
you. I’m sure [ tried hard. But it’s so difficult to entertain 
an Englishman !’ 

‘Upon my word, I believe you’ve been laughing at me from 
the beginning! But however ridiculous I may be, Miss Birch- 
more, I can have thoughts and feelings that are not ridi- 
culous——’ 

‘Oh, please—please don’t be angry. And I’m sure I never 
thought you ridiculous, I—oh, anything but that!’ 

The tone, the look which accompanied these last words 
made me forget caution and self-possession for the moment. 
‘Miss Birchmore—oh, Kate! I cannot lose sight of you—I 
cannot lose you! Do youcare—is it nothing to you if we never 
meet after to-day? Kate, I love you!’ 

Had the confession come too soon? Was she offended ? 
She shrank away from me, with a glance, searching, yet pathe- 
tically appealing. 
¥ 2 
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‘Do not forget yourself, sir! You are an honourable 
English gentleman. What have you said ?’ 

‘I love you—yes, love you!’ 

‘He loves me!’ she repeated slowly, and caught her breath 
with a kind of sob; her eyes fixed themselves on me with an 
inward look, as of intense reverie. ‘It must not be—it must not 
be! but he does love me!’ Her hands fell in her lap; there 
were tears now in her eyes, but a smile quivered over her lips. 

‘Why do you say it must not be, Kate? It is! it shall be!’ 
I took her hand, which she scarcely attempted to withdraw; I 
felt that I had won her, and would hold her against all comers. 
Just then a knock came at the door; she snatched her hand 
away and rose to her feet. Mr. Slurk entered. 

‘The band is going to play in the court,’ he said in German. 
‘IT have kept chairs and a table for the lady and gentleman be- 
neath the trees.’ He made a low obeisance as he spoke, but his 
malignant glance never swerved from Kate; and she, half turn- 
ing towards him, seemed impelled by a power stronger than her 
own will to meet it, though slightly shivering the while with 
pure aversion. For my own part, I longed with all my heart to 
kick the varlet into the hall, or throw him out of the window. 
But prudence warned me to bide my time. If I obtained the 
footing to which I aspired in Mr. Birchmore’s family, I would 
settle summarily with Mr. Slurk; meanwhile, I should best con- 
sult my interests by conducting myself with all due quietness 
and decorum. I offered Kate my arm to lead her from the 
room ; but with a barely perceptible gesture she declined it, and 
walked swiftly before me through the doorway, Slurk making 
another deep obeisance as we passed. The fellow had a smooth, 
unimpeachable way of getting the better of one that made my 
blood boil; I commanded myself not without an effort, and 
nursed my wrath to keep it warm. 

When we reached the court, the brass band had established 
itself in the little pagoda erected there for its accommodation, 
and was just striking up; and there, sure enough, were a table 
and chairs awaiting us beneath the trees. But neither of us 
were in a humour to face a crowd of people; and by a tacit 
agreement we turned to the left, and crossing the little 
plank bridge which spanned the narrow stream that skirted 
the hotel grounds, we found ourselves in the high road leading 
up the valley. Along this we walked for some distance, both of 
us silent; at length the opening of a path presented itself, 
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which climbed by a zigzag route to the summit of the pine- 
clad hill. Into this we turned, and in a few moments were 
out of sight of alien eyes amidst the thick-growing hemlocks. 
The ascent was steep, and at the first turning in the path my 
beautiful companion paused for breath. 

‘Will you take my arm now, Kate?’ I said. 

With a faint smile she complied. ‘Just for this once,’ I 
heard her murmur, seemingly speaking to herself. ‘ Never 
again—but this once I will!’ 

‘Now, Kate,’ I said resolutely, bending forward so as to 
catch her eye, ‘let us have done with mysteries. No more 
“ never-agains” and “just-this-onces,” if you please! First, I 
want you to tell me whether you love me ?’ 

She drew her breath hard. ‘I can tell you nothing, Mr. 
Gainsborough——’ 

‘You shall not call me “ Mr. Gainsborough.” If you can’t 
call me “Tom,” call me nothing; but I will never be “ Mr. 
Gainsborough” to you again !’ 

‘I thought we were to have no more “ never-agains ?”’ she 
rejoined, with a passing sparkle of the old playfulness in her 
air. 

‘None of yours, I meant.’ 

‘{ will call you “Tom,” if you please, on one condition.’ 

‘What condition ?’ 

‘That you let it be “just this once!”’ 

‘ Kate, do you love me?’ 

‘Oh, you are cruel!’ she cried, with passionate emphasis, 
slipping her hand from my arm and facing me with glowing 
looks. ‘I wish I could say I hate you! You are a men of the 
world, and I a poor girl from a convent, who know nothing. 
I am trying to do right, and you oppose me—you make it hard 
and bitter tome. Ifyou loved me as I—as I would love if I 
were a man, you would not press me so. I tell you, it must not 
be!’ 

‘What is, shall be, Kate! Dear Kate, we love each other; 
and who in the world shall prevent it, or forbid our being 
married ?’ 

‘Hush! hush!’ She came a step nearer to me, and caught 
my sleeve with her little hand, as a timorous child might do ; 
glancing nervously over her shoulder as if something fearful 
were hidden amongst the trees. ‘ Did you hear nothing ?’ she 
whispered. ‘Did not some one call me ?’ 
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‘Only I have called you, dear. I called you “ Kate ;” and 
now I want to call you * wife!”’ 

She continued to stand motionless, with that frightened, 
listening expression still on her face; and yet my words had 
apparently passed unheard. What was it, then, that her ears 
were strained to catch? To my sense, the forest was full of 
shadowy stillness, tempered only by a faint whispering of leaves, 
and now and then a bird-note high overhead. 

Gradually the strange preoccupation left her. Her breath- 
ing, which had been irregular and laboured, now came evenly 
and gently once more. She glanced sidelong at me for a 
moment; then, with a swift, tender movement she came yet a 
trifle closer and laid her other hand upon my arm. 

‘Tom—Tom, dear! I will say it, for we shall be parted 
soon, and then, if I am alive, I shall be comforted a little to 
think that I didsay it! Listen—Tom, dear, I love you! Never 
forget that I said it,—Tom, I love you!’ 

I was taken deliciously by surprise. You must not ex- 
pect me to tell how I felt or what I said. I can only remem- 
ber that I took her in my arms and kissed her. The bird 
that warbled over our heads seemed to utter the ecstasy that 
I felt. 

Presently we began to move on again. I don’t know why I 
didn’t speak; perhaps I thought that our kiss had been the seal 
of her surrender, and that therefore words were for the moment 
impertinent ; by and by the converse would be renewed from a 
fresh basis. Besides, my thoughts were flying too fast, just 
then, for speech to overtake them. I was thinking how singular 
had been the manner and progress of our acquaintance. It was 
scarcely in accordance with what I believed to be my normal 
temperament and disposition to plunge so abruptly and almost 
recklessly into a new order and responsibility of life. I had 
fancied myself too cautious, too cool-headed, for such an impul- 
sive act. But it was done, and the fact that Kate’s feelings had 
responded to my own seemed to justify the apparent risk. We 
were meant for each other, and had come together in sheer 
despite of all combinations of circumstances to keep us apart. 
Knowing, as we did, scarcely anything of each other as worldly 
knowledge goes, we had yet felt that inward instinct and obli- 
gation to union which made the most thorough worldly know- 
ledge look like folly. What would my mother say to it? How 
would the news be relished by her father? I cared not; I fore- 
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saw difficulties enough in store, but none that appalled me. 
After all, an honourable man and woman, honestly in love with 
each other, are a match against the world, or superior to it. 
Union is strength, and the union of loving hearts is the strongest 
strength of all. 

‘And do you want to marry me, really, Tom ?’ 

We had gained the summit of the steep hill, and were now 
pacing along the ridge. The narrow winding valley lay sheer 
beneath us on the right, with the white road and the dark 
stream lying side by side at the bottom of it. The crest of 
the opposing hillside seemed but a short stone’s throw distant ; 
the aroma of our p*ivacy was the sweeter for the pigmy 
droschkey, with its mannikin inmate, which was crawling 
along through the dust so far below. We commanded the 
world, while we were ourselves hidden from it. 

‘I should rather think I did, Kate!’ 

_€I thought Englishmen only married as a matter of busi- 
ness ; that they married settlements and dowries and rank and 
influence, and added women merely as a matter of custom and 
politeness.’ 

‘I am satisfied to marry for love; if that’s un-English—so 
much the better for me!’ 

‘You would take me without anything but just myself?’ 

‘What is worth having, compared with you ?’ 

‘Oh, Tom! But then, you cannot have just myself alone. 
Nobody in the world is independent of everything—not even an 
American,—not even an American girl who has lived seven years 
in a convent! I may not be able to bring you anything good 
—anything that would make me more acceptable ; but what if 
I were to bring you something bad,—something terrible— 
something that would make you shudder at me if I were ten 
times as lovable as you say I am ?’ | , 

‘Why then, I should have to love you twenty times more 
than ever, I suppose, that’s all!’ I answered with a laugh. 

‘You don’t mean what you say—at least, you don’t know 
what yousay. You are not so brave as you think you are, sir! 
What do you know of me?’ She spoke these sentences in a 
lower, graver tone than the previous ones, which had been 
uttered in a vein of half wayward, fanciful playfulness. Almost 
immediately, however, she roused herself again, as though un- 
willing to let the lightsome humour escape so soon. 

‘Well, let us pretend that you have married me, for better 
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or worse, and that it is all settled. Now, where will you take 
me to, first ?’ 

‘Where do you wish to go?’ 

‘Oh, it must be somewhere where nobody could come after 
us, she exclaimed, with a curious, subdued laugh. ‘ Nobody 
that either of us have ever known; neither your mother, nor 
my father, nor—nor anybody! And there we must stay always ; 
because, as soon as we came out, we should lose each other, and 
never find each other again. And that would be sadder than 
never to have met, wouldn’t it ?’ 

‘But, my darling Kate,’ interposed I, laughing again, ‘ where 
on earth, in this age of railways and steamboats and telegraphs 
and balloons, are we to find such a very retired spot? Unless 
we took a voyage to the moon, or could find our way down to 
the centre of the earth, we should hardly feel safe, I fear !’ 

‘Oh, well, you must arrange about that; only it is as I tell 
you; and you see marrying me is not such a simple matter, 
after all. Well, now, suppose we have reached the place, 
wherever it is,—what would you give me for a wedding pre- 
sent ?’ 3 

‘What would you like?’ 

‘No—you are to decide that. It wouldn’t be proper for your 
wife to choose her own wedding-present, you know.’ 

‘I believe such a thing does sometimes happen, though, when 
the people are very fashionable and aristocratic.’ 

‘But I am not aristocratic; I am an American. Now, what 
will you give me ?’ 

‘What do you say to the diamonds ?’ 

‘Well, I think I will take the diamonds,’ she said medi- 
tatively, as though weighing the question in her mind. ‘ Yes, 
papa said I might wear diamonds after I was married. But 
might not your mother object ?’ 

‘Not when she knows whom they are for; and at any rate, 
she is going to leave them to me in her will.’ 

‘Oh! and you expect that the news of our marriage will kill 
her ?’ 

‘It ought rather to give her a new lease of life. But you 
shall have the diamonds all the same. Will you try them on 
now ?’ 

‘Why, have you got them with you?’ 

‘Certainly : I always carry them in this pocket.’ 

‘ How careless! You might lose them.’ 
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‘No: the pocket buttons up; see!’ and turning back the 
flap of my coat, I showed her how all was made secure. 

‘But what if robbers were to attack you ?’ 

‘Then I should talk to them with this,’ I rejoined, taking 
my revolver from another pocket, and holding it up. 

‘Oh, that’s a derringer! they have those in America. What 
a pretty one! Let me look at it.’ 

‘No,’ said I, replacing it in my pocket; ‘it has a hair- 
trigger, and every barrel is loaded. You shall look at something 
much prettier, and not dangerous at all. Here—sit down on 
this stump, and take off your hat, and Ill put them on for 
you.’ 

The stump of which I spoke stood at the end of the path we 
had been following, and within a few rods of the brink of a pre- 
cipitous gorge, which entered the side of the steep mountain- 
spur nearly at right angles. Across this gorge (which, though 
seventy to one hundred feet in depth, was scarcely more than 
half as wide at the top) a wooden bridge had formerly been 
thrown; but age or accident had broken it down, until only a 
single horizontal beam remained, spanning the chasm from side 
to side, and supported by three or four upright and transverse 
braces. The beam itself was scarcely nine inches in width; and 
the whole structure was a dizzy thing to look at. My nerves 
were trained to steadiness by a good deal of gymnastic experi- 
ence; but it would have needed a strong inducement to get me 
across that beam on foot. 

Kate sat down on the stump as I directed ; but her manner 
had become languid and indifferent; the brightness and sparkle 
of her late mood were gone. As she looked up at me, her level 
eyebrows were slightly contracted, and the corners of her mouth 
drooped. Her hands were folded listlessly in her lap. She was 
dressed in some soft white material, through which was visible 
the warm gleam of her arms and shoulders ; the skirt was caught 
up in such a way as to allow freedom in walking; she wore a 
broad-brimmed white hat over her black hair; a yellow sash 
confined her waist, and her hands were bare. I untied the 
ribbons of her hat, she permitting me to doso without resistance ; 
and then, kneeling before her, I unbuttoned the diamonds from 
my pocket, and laid them, in their case, upon her lap. 

‘Now, dear, shall I put them on you, or will you do it your- 
self ?’ : 

She opened the case, and the gems flashed in the checkered 
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sunshine that filtered down between the leaves of the trees. 
The sight seemed to rouse her somewhat; a faint spot of 
colour showed in either cheek, and she drew in a long breath. 

‘They are splendid!’ she said. ‘I never saw anything like 
them. No, your mother would need to die before giving up 
these.’ 

‘They won’t look their best until you have put them on. 
Come |’ 

‘Oh, I’m afraid! what if—— 

‘ Afraid of what ?’ 

‘What if someone were to come and see—— 

‘Nonsense, my darling! There’s no one within half a mile 
of us; and if there were, they would only see a lovely girl looking 
her loveliest.’ 

‘How nicely you talk to me! Well then—you put them 
on me. I won’t touch them myself.’ , 

The parure consisted of a necklace and a pair of earrings. 
I lifted them, flashing, from the case; clasped the necklace 
round her throat, she sitting motionless, and hung the earrings 
in her ears. A light, that matched their marvellous gleam, 
seemed to enter into her eyes as I did so. 

‘You and these diamonds were made for each other!’ I said; 
and bending forwards, I kissed her on the lips. 

For more than a minute she sat there quite still, I kneeling 
in front of her; we were looking straight into one another’s 
eyes. Then, all at once, a troubled, anxious look came into her 
face. She rose with a startled gesture to her feet. 

‘Hush! hush! did you hear ?’ 

‘What’s the matter?’ cried I, jumping up in surprise. 

‘Hush! some one calling—calling me!’ 

Again that strange fancy! What did it mean? I could not 
repress a certain thrill at the heart as I gazed at her. It was 
very weird and strange. 

As I gazed, a singular change crept over her. Her face was 
now quite colourless, and its pallor was intensified by the black- 
ness of her mystical eyes. Those eyes slowly grew fixed— 
immovable, as if frozen. The lids trembled for a moment, 
then drooped, then lifted again to their widest extent, and so 
remained. Her lips, slightly parted, showed the white teeth 
set edge to edge behind them. The rigidity descended through 
her whole body; she was like a marble statue. She breathed 
low and deeply, as one who is in profound slumber. 
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‘Kate! what has happened to you?’ I cried in alarm, 
putting my hand on her shoulder. Her arm was fixed like 
iron; she seemed to hear nothing, feel nothing. She was as 
much beyond any power of mine to influence her as if she had 
been dead. The diamonds that glittered on her bosom were 
not more insensible than she. , 

I must confess that I was somewhat unnerved by the situa- 
tion. Kate was evidently in some sort of trance; but what had 
put her into that state, and how was she to be got out of it? 
For ought I knew it might be the prelude to a fit or other 
seizure of that nature, involving consequences dangerous if not 
fatal! In the bewilderment of the moment, the only remedy 
that I could think of was cold water; to dash her with water 
might be of use, and could scarcely make matters worse. 
About thirty paces from where we were standing a small rill 
meandered amongst the roots of the trees, and trickied at last 
in a tiny cascade down the rocky side of the gorge. Towards 
this I ran, and stooping down, attempted to scoop up some of 
the refreshing element in the crown of my straw hat. 

Rising with the dripping hat in my hands, I turned to go 
back; but the sight that then met my eyes caused me to drop 
everything and spring forward with a gasp of horror. 

Moving as if in obedience to some power external or at least 
foreign to herself, as a mechanical figure might move, steadily, 
deliberately, and yet blindly, Kate had advanced directly towards 
the narrow chasm, and when [I first beheld her she already 
seemed balancing on the brink. Before I could cover half 
the distance that separated us, she had set foot on the long 
beam which spanned the abyss, and had begun to walk along it. 
By the time I reached the hither end, she was half way over, 
stepping as composedly and securely as if she were on an ordinary 
sidewalk, though the slightest deflection from a straight course 
would have sent her down a hundred feet to the jagged boulders 
below. 

Standing on the hither verge, every nerve so tensely strung 
that I seemed to hear the blood humming through my brain, 
I watched the passage of those small feet, which I had admired 
that morning as they peeped coquettishly from beneath her 
dress in the railway-carriage,—I watched them pass, step after 
step, along that awful beam. I suppose the transit must have 
been accomplished in less than a minute; but it seemed to me 
that I was watching it for hours. I uttered no sound, lest it 
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might rouse her from her trance and ensure the catastrophe 
that else she might escape ; I did not attempt to overtake her, 
fearful lest the beam should fail to support our united weight. 
I saw her pass on, rigid, unbending, but sure of foot as a rope- 
dancer ; and at last I saw her reach the opposite side, and stand 
once more on solid earth, preserved from death as it seemed by 
a miracle. I have no distinct recollection of how I followed ; 
I only know that a few seconds afterwards I was standing beside 
her, with my arm round her waist. 

I led her forwards a few paces out of sight of the ravine, the 
mere thought of which now turned me sick, and brought her to 
a plot of soft turf, beneath a tree with low spreading branches. 
The trance was evidently passing away: her limbs no longer 
had that unnatural rigidity; her eyelids drooped heavily, and 
her jaw relaxed. A violent trembling seized upon her; she 
sank down on the turf as if all power of self-support had gone 
out of her. At that moment I fancied I heard a slight crackle 
among the shrubbery not far off; I looked quickly up, and saw— 
or thought I saw—a short, ungainly figure obscurely stealing 
away through the underbush. Almost immediately he vanished 
amidst the trees, leaving me in doubt whether my eyesight had 
not after all played me false. 

As I turned again to Kate, she was sitting up against the 
trunk of the tree, the diamonds flashing at her throat and ears, 
and a puzzled, questioning expression on her face. 

‘What makes you look so strange?’ she murmured. ‘ Where 
is your hat? How did we come here, Tom? I thought——’ 

She stopped abruptly, and rose slowly to her feet. Her eyes 
were cast down shamefacedly, and she bit her lip. She lifted 
her hand to her throat, and felt the diamonds there. Then, 
with an apprehensive, almost a cowering glance, she peered 
stealthily round through the trees, as though expecting to see 
something that she dreaded. Finally she turned again, ap- 
pealingly, to me; but said nothing. 

I thought I partly understood the significance of this dumb- 
show. She was subject to these somnambulistic trances, and 
was ashamed of them. She knew not, on this occasion, what 
extravagance she might have committed in the presence of me, 
her lover. She feared the construction I might put upon it, 
yet was too timid—or, it might be, too proud—to speak. But 
her misgiving did me injustice. Shocked and grieved though 
I was, I loved her more than ever. 
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‘You were faint, my dear, that’s all,’ I said, cheerfully and 
affectionately. ‘I brought you under this tree, and now you're 
all right.’ 

She shook her head, with a piteous smile. ‘I know what 
has been the matter with me, Mr. Gainsborough,’ she said, with 
an attempt at reserve and coldness in her tone. ‘I had hoped 
I might have parted from you before you knew, but—it was 
not to be so! It is very good of you to pretend to ignore it, 
and I thank you—I thank you. Here,’ she added, nervously 
unclasping the necklace, and removing the earrings, ‘I have 
worn these too long. Take them, please.’ 

‘ Kate, you shall wear them for ever,’ cried I, passionately. 

‘I must not begin yet, at all events, she returned more 
firmly. ‘Take them, please, or you will make me feel more 
humiliated than I do now.’ She put them in my unwilling 
hands. ‘ And now we'll get our hats, and go back to the hotel,’ 
she continued, with a smile which was pathetic in its effort to 
seem indifferent and unconstrained. ‘ Where are they? Ah!’ 

She had just caught sight of her white hat lying beside the 
stump on the further side of the gorge. The suppressed scream 
and the start indicated that she now for the first time realised 
by what a perilous path she had come hither. She remained 
for a moment gazing at the beam with a sort of fascination ; 
then, moving forward to the brink, looked down the sheer pre- 
cipice to the rocks below. 

‘I wish I had fallen!’ she said, almost below her breath, 
‘or, she added, after a short pause, in a tone still lower, but of 
intense emphasis, ‘ I wish he had !’ 

‘You wish I had ?’ 

‘I did not know you were so near,’ she answered, drawing 
back from the verge. ‘No, no—not you! Come, we must 
walk round this place. Tell me,’ she said, facing me suddenly, 
‘did you see anyone?’ 

‘I think not. I fancied I heard———’ 

‘We must get back to the hotel,’ she interrupted, excitedly ; 
‘at least, I must get back. I don’t like to be here. I wish 
you would leave me. I would rather say good-bye to you here 
than there.’ 

‘I never mean to say good-bye to you at all, Kate. If this 
is the trouble you hinted at, you overrate it entirely. Why, 
two people out of every seven are somnambulists. It 1s as com- 
mon as to have black hair. Besides, you will outgrow it in a 
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few years ; it is only a nervous affection, which any doctor can 
cure.’ 

‘It is not that; you don’t understand,’ she said, with a sigh. 

‘Whatever it is, ’m determined not to lose you. I shall 
tell your father, when I see him, that I love you, and that 
wherever he takes you, I shall follow. No one can or shall keep 
us apart.’ 

The resolution with which I spoke seemed to impress her 
somewhat. ‘ You can speak to him if you will. But, oh! it 
is no use. It cannot be; you don’t understand. Let me go; 
good-bye. No, do not come with me; please do not! I have 
a reason for asking it. I will see you once more,—to-morrow, 
before we leave. But let me go alone now, if you love me.’ 

She went, walking quickly away through the wood. I 
watched her for a few moments, and then returned to the grass 
plot beneath the tree, and threw myself down there in a very 
dissatisfied frame of mind. The sun had set before I returned 
to the hotel. 


V. 


I saw nothing more of Kate that day; but I came across 
Slurk several times, and there was a peculiar look on the fellow’s 
countenance which made me renew my longing to chastise him. 
I was anxious to know whether Mr. Birchmore had returned ; 
but, as I could not bring myself to make any enquiries of this 
valet, and did not care to let him see me asking anyone else, 
I was obliged to remain in ignorance. However, as I sat out 
under the trees at dusk, a tall figure, with a lighted cigar in 
his mouth, appeared in the doorway of the hotel, and, on my 
saluting him, he sauntered up to my table, and complied with 
my invitation to sit down. 

The waiter brought us coffee; and under its stimulus I | 
ventured to introduce the subject which lay nearest my heart to 
Mr. Birchmore’s notice. No doubt I put my best foot foremost, 
and spoke as eloquently as was consistent with my downright 
earnestness and sincerity. Mr. Birchmore heard me almost in 
silence, only giving evidence by an occasional word or inter- 
jection that he was giving me his attention. Once or twice, 
too, I was aware of his having given me one of those sharp, icy 
glances for which he was remarkable. When I had spoken, he 
fingered the pointed beard on his chin meditatively, and puffed 
his cigar. 
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‘This is a very fair and honourable offer that you make, 
Gainsborough,’ he said at length. ‘I liked you before; I like 
you better now. You take it for granted, I suppose, that I’m 
pretty well off. There, you needn’t say anything; I’ve no doubt 
of your disinterestedness ; but these matters would have to be 
mentioned, sooner or later, if the affair went on. I say “if,” 
because—I may as well tell you at once; it will save us all pain 
—because it can’t go on: it must stop right here; and I can 
only regret, for both your sakes, that it has gone so far.’ 

‘Mr. Birchmore, I cannot take this for an answer. You 
have given me no reasons. If you want confirmation of my 
account of myself, I can ‘ 

‘I want nothing of the sort; on the contrary, I feel compli- 
mented that you should accept ws, not only without confirma- 
tion, but without question. But you can’t marry my daughter, 
Gainsborough, much as I like you, and much as I daresay she 
does. When you are older, you will understand that men can- 
not always follow that course in the world which appears to 
them most desirable.’ 

‘However young or old I may be, Mr. Birchmore, I am old 
enough to know my own mind, and to require good reasons for 
changing it. If you have any such reasons, I wish you’d show 
your liking for me by telling me what they are.’ 

‘Do you remember a talk we once had in Paris, when you 
hinted that I should accompany you on your jaunt? I told you 
then that the past life of a man sometimes had a hold over his 
present, constraining his freedom, whether he would or no. 
And can’t you imagine that those circumstances, however cogent 
they may be, or, very likely, just because they are so cogent, 
might be very inconvenient to talk about? To speak plainly, 
Gainsborough, I don’t see how your loving my daughter obliges 
me to tell you all the secrets of my life.’ 

‘I don’t want to know your secrets, sir; I wish to marry 
Miss Birchmore.’ 

Mr. Birchmore laughed. 

‘Well, you’re a pretty determined wooer,’ said he.  * I can’t 
give my consent to the match, because— well, because I cannot ; 
but if you won’t take no for an answer, nor profit by the warn- 
ing I hereby give you, I'll tell you what I will do. I will 
allow you yourself to discover and acknowledge the causes 
which make your marriage with Kate impossible. You must 
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ledgment causes you mortification. I have given you fair 
warning. And I will only add, sir, that the pain and mortifi- 
cation won’t be all on your side. I could not give you a stronger 
pledge of my friendship and liking for you than in thus letting 


you find out what has hitherto been hidden from all the world. 


And I only demand one condition—that you promise, when you 
have made your discovery, and left us, never to mention to any 
human being what our secret was.’ 

‘I give that promise with pleasure. As to my leaving you 


of my own free will, that is—begging your pardon—impossible 


and absurd.’ 

He laughed again, and shot another of his startling looks at 
me. ‘Very well, young sir, I’ve nothing more to say. Come 
with us to the farmhouse to-morrow; there’s plenty of room 
there, and they are used to being accommodating. Stay with us 
until you're satisfied, and then—don’t forget your promise !’ 

He rose as he finished speaking, and flung away the remains 
of his cigar. 

‘Good-night!’ he said, holding out his large, well-shaped 
hand. 

‘Good-night ! and thanks for your confidence, which you 
will never regret, Mr. Birchmore.’ 

‘Qui vivra, verra!’ was all his answer, as he walked away, 
with his hands in his coat pockets and his singular short steps. 
He was an enigma sure enough, and yet my belief in him was 
as intuitive and inalienable as in Kate herself. His mysterious 
hints and warnings were powerless to disturb me: I trusted in 
the ability of us three combined to overthrow any antagonist. 
I sat late beneath the trees, smoking, and brooding over my 
passion, as young men will, and ever and anon glancing up at 
a certain window, behind the lamp-illumined curtain of which 
I had reason to suppose my dariing was. Was she thinking of 
me now? EvenasI asked myself this, and gazed upwards, a 
shadow fell upon the curtain; it was pushed aside, and the 
window was swung back on its hinges. 

With a throb of the heart I sprang to my feet, and wafted 
a kiss from my finger-tips towards the face that peeped out 
upon me. Stay! was it Kate’s face after all? The arms and 
shoulders now appeared, and the form leant upon the window- 
sill. A lucifer match flashed, and I had the pleasure of behold- 
ing the sinister visage of Mr. Slurk lit up by a sulphurous 
gleam, as he leisurely lit his pipe and stared down at me. 

‘Schone gute Nacht, Herr Gainsborough !’ 
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VI. 


We made a late start the next morning, and did not reach 
the farmhouse before four o'clock. I had little opportunity of 
speaking to Kate on the way; in fact, the presence of Slurk, 
who sat on the box of the vehicle, and once in a while threw a 
glance at us over his shoulder, irritated me to such a degree 
that more tender sentiments were temporarily pushed into the 
background. Kate herself, though she attempted to appear 
cheerful, betrayed signs of inward anxiety and nervousness; 
while Mr. Birchmore conversed with a volubility and discursive- 
ness greater than I had ever remarked in him before. 

The farmhouse stood quite alone, on an unfrequented bye- 
road, in a little angle of the hills. It was not exactly a pictu- 
resque building, with its four walls covered with rough plaster 
and pierced with dozens of small windows, and its enormous 
red-tiled roof, with those quaint narrow apertures, like half- 
opened eyes, disclosing a single pane of glass, which do duty as 
dormers. It stood flush with the road, as German houses are 
fond of doing; but behind was a large enclosed farmyard, 
roughly paved with round stones, and well walled in. The front 
door, though rather pretentiously painted and ornamented, with 
some religious versicle or other written up on the lintel, was 
not used as a means of entrance or exit. It was, as I afterwards 
discovered, not only locked and bolted, but actually screwed up 
on the inside ; and the only way of getting into the house was 
by aside door opening into the courtyard. As the courtyard 
itself was provided with a heavy gate, you will see that the 
farmhouse, close to the road though it was, was by no means so 
easy of ingress or egress as it appeared, supposing, of course, 
that it was the humour of the inmates to declare a state of 
siege. I mention these particulars merely by the way: they 
are common to three houses out of five in this region. 

The Birchmore’s luggage had, it appeared, already been 
carried over from the hotel; but -a man, in rough peasant’s 
costume, who announced himself as the master of the house, 
now came out to take charge of my trunk. I was, or fancied 
myself (as you may have noticed), a quick judge of faces, and 
this peasant’s face failed to commend itself tome. It was at 
once heavy and gloomy, while a scar at one corner of his mouth 
caused that feature to twist itself into a perfunctory grimace, 
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grotesquely at variance with his normal expression. In person 
he was much above the common size, and to judge by the ease 
with which he slung my heavy trunk over his shoulder, he must 
have been as strong as Augustus the Stark himself, whose 
brazen statue domineers over the market-place in Dresden. 

‘Guten Morgen, Herr Rudolph!’ said Slurk, hailing this 
giant affably. The two seemed to be on some sort of terms of 
comradeship, having, perhaps, struck up an acquaintance during 
the previous negotiations for lodgings. I must say they looked 
to me to be a not ill-matched pair. 

We alighted, and were welcomed in with surly courtesy by 
Herr Rudolph. Kate, confessing to a headache, went at once 
to her room, whence she did not again emerge; Slurk disap. 
peared into the kitchen regions with the landlord; Mr. Birch- 
more presently went out for a stroll before dinner ; and I, finding 
myself thrown temporarily on my own resources, decided to 
make a virtue of my loneliness by writing some letters which 


had been long owing. I accordingly groped my way up the 
darksome stone staircase, and so along an eccentric passage to 
my room. 

I did not know then, nor could I, even now, accurately de- 
scribe the arrangement of rooms in that farmhouse. There 
were at least three separate passages, not running at right 
angles to one another, but seeming to wander about irregularly, 
now and then turning awkward corners, descending or ascending 
short flights of steps, or eddying into a little cul-de-sac, with, 
perhaps, only a closet door at the end of it. The consequence 
was, it was nearly impossible to say whose room adjoined whose. 
It might be a long distance from one to another, measured 
along the passage, and yet they might actually be separated 
only by the thickness of a wall. Where the farmer and his 
family slept I know not, but I have reason to believe that all our 
party, including Slurk, were accommodated upon the same floor. 

On opening the door of my room, I found someone already 
there. This person was a comely young woman, the farmer’s 
daughter evidently, busy in the benevolent occupation of putting 
things in order. She had moved my trunk beneath the window, 
she had put fresh water in the ewer, she had straightened out 
the slips of drugget on the rough board floor, she had placed 
some flowers in the window, and she was now engaged in tucking 
a clean sheet on the bed. I said she was comely; on second © 
looks she was better than that. She was positively pretty, with 
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the innocent blonde prettiness of some German peasant girls. 
Her fair hair, smoothed compactly over her small head and 
wound up in a funny little pug behind, possessed a faint golden 
lustre ; her eyes were of as pure and serene a blue as any I ever 
looked upon ; her smooth cheeks, slightly browned by much 
sunshine which had rested on them, were tinged with healthful 
bloom ; her mouth might have been smaller, but the full lips 
were well shaped, and there were white even teeth behind them. 
Her figure, like that of most Saxon peasant girls of her age, 
was robust and vigorous; she wore a simple bodice and skirt, 
and her feet and legs were bare. Altogether I thought her a 
very agreeable apparition. 

‘Good morning, honoured Herr Gainsborough,’ she said, 
gravely, in German, as I entered. 

‘Good morning, pretty maiden,’ returned I, gallantly. ‘You 
seem to know my name, though I don’t know yours: what is it ?’ 

‘I am called Christina—Christina Rudolph. It is some 
time since I have known Herr Gainsborough’s name,’ she added. 

‘Really! how comes that?’ I asked, by no means displeased. 

‘The honoured Herr has been kind to a relation of mine—a 
very near relation,’ replied Christina, with the same gravity. 

‘Have I? I’m glad to hear it! Was she as prettv as thou ?’ 
enquired I, venturing upon the familiar form of address. 

She blushed, and answered, ‘It was not a woman— it was 
my brother.’ | 
‘Oh, thy brother! And where did I meet thy brother ?’ 

¢In Paris, Herr Gainsborough.’ 

‘In Paris! Rudolph! What, art thou the sister of Hein- 
rich Rudolph, who lives in the Latin Quarter, and is considered 
the cleverest jeweller in the city ?’ 

‘Yes, honoured Herr,’ returned Christina, smiling for the 
first time, and showing her pretty teeth, and a dimple on either 
cheek. ‘My brother Heinrich cut and arranged the diamonds 
in the parure of the honoured Herr’s mother.’ 

‘So he did, Christina, and he did it better than anyone 
except him could have done it. And so thou art really his 
sister! How did he tell thee of me?’ 

He wrote to me while you were still in Paris, and described 
the pretty stones, and told how Herr Gainsborough used to 
come and sit with him, and see him work, and talk a great deal 
with him.’ 

‘Yes, he was well worth talking with! And I remember 
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now that he said he was born in this neighbourhood, and that 
he had a sister and a father living here. It was stupid of me 
not to have thought of that when I heard your name. Well, 
Christina, I’m afraid I wasn’t of much use to him afterall. I 
tried to. get him customers, but I knew very few people in Paris ; 
and the only person I did succeed in introducing to him—by 
the way! it was this gentleman who is with me now.’ 

‘Herr Birchmore; yes, my brother spoke also of him,’ said 
Christina, her gravity returning. ‘But he did not speak of 
the young lady, or of the servant.’ 

‘No, I believe they weren’t with him at the time. I only 
met them myself since I came to Schandau.’ 

‘The young lady is Herr Birchmore’s—wife ?’ 

‘His wife? Dear heavens, no! His daughter of course, 
Christina.’ 

Christina said nothing, being occupied in neatly smoothing 
out the pillow, and laying the wadded counterpane over the 
sheet. 

‘Will Herr Gainsborough stay with us long?’ she asked, 
after a pause. 

‘As long as Herr Birchmore does, I suppose,’ said I care- 
lessly. 

‘And Herr Birchmore’s daughter!’ subjoined Christina, 
with a twinkle of mischief so demure that I could hardly be 
sure whether she meant it or not. 

‘Thou art as clever as thy brother, Christina,’ I laughed, 
colouring a little too, however, I dare say. ‘It is true I have 
not known them long, but—but people see a good deal of one 
another in travelling together.’ 

‘T have heard it said that travelling makes people acquainted 
with ’ she paused, and looked down thoughtfully at her bare 
feet. sicunis she lifted her blue eyes straight to mine and 
asked, 

‘Herr Gainsborough has his diamonds with cee y’ 

‘Undoubtedly! They are never away from me.’ 

‘In going about this place, the Herr should be cautious. 
Some of these hills and valleys are very lonely. There are spots, 
not far from here, where no one goes for sometimes many 
months.’ 

‘Well, I'll be very careful, Christinchen,’ I rejoined, laugh- 
ing, and in truth not a little amused at the care my friends 
tovk of me. ‘But thou must remember that no one in Ger- 
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many, except Herr Birchmore, and his daughter, and thyself, 
knows that any such diamonds as these are in existence—much 
less that they are in my pocket!’ 

Christina raised her finger to her lips, as if to caution me 
to speak lower. ‘There is at least one other who knows—the 
man Slurk !’ she said. 

‘Well, perhaps he may,’ I replied, somewhat struck by her 
observation: ‘and as I see thou hast taken a dislike to the 
fellow, I will confide to thee that I consider him an atrocious 
brute. But brute though he is, there’s no harm in him of that 
kind. He isan old servant of Herr Birchmore, I believe, and 
would of course be dismissed at once if there were anything 
serious against him.’ 

‘Naturally!’ was all Christina’s answer; she made no pre- 
tence of arguing the point with me. ‘Adieu, honoured sir!’ 
she said at the door. But with her hand upon the latch she 
paused, turned round, and added rather confusedly, 

‘Will Herr Gainsborough go on any expedition with his 
friends to-day ?’ 

‘Why, I hardly think so, Christina.’ 

‘But to-morrow, perhaps?’ she persisted, lifting her blue 
eyes to mine again. 

‘Perhaps,’ I admitted with a smile. 

‘Then—if he can trust me—would the Herr mind leaving 
the diamonds with me, until he comes back again ?’ 

‘Nay, Christinchen, I cannot give them up, even to thee, 
and although I trust thee as much as thy brother, or myself. 
But thou mightst lose them—and if they are to be lost at all, 
I would rather the responsibility should be mine. Besides,’ I 
continued, showing my revolver, ‘I go. always with this. But 
I thank thee all the same, Christinchen, and I would like to do 
something —to——’ 

I stepped towards her: the fact is, I suppose I meant to 
kiss her. But her expression changed in a manner not encourag- 
ing to such an advance; she looked both grave and hurt; and 
I paused. 

‘I was going to say—if thou would’st like to see the 
diamonds, it would give me great pleasure to show them to 
thee.’ 

‘Many thanks, honoured sir! I would rather not.’ And 
with a formal courtesy the fair-haired little maid opened the 
door and disappeared, leaving me feeling rather foolish. 
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‘The pretty peasant has a pride of her own!’ I said to my- 
self, as I opened my trunk and got out my writing materials. 
‘She’s actually offended because I wouldn’t constitute her 
guardian of thirty thousand pounds’ worth of diamonds.’ 
Good gracious! why, that father of hers, if I know anything 
of faces, would cut all our throats for as many groschen. But 
what an unmistakeable scamp my friend Slurk must be, to 
have aroused the suspicions of such an innocent, unsophisticated 
little creature as Christinchen! ‘By Jove, though, anybody 
might be suspicious of a leer and a slouch like his! What if 
there should be anything in it? Just suppose such a thing for 
a moment, eh? It’s impossible, to be sure; but the impossible 
does sometimes happen. How on earth did Birchmore ever 
happen to have such a fellow about him? I tell you I’ve always 
had a notion that he may be at the bottom of all this mystery 
that Birchmore and Kate are so much exercised by. Now, 
what if he—but pshaw! 

‘There is one thing I’m resolved to do, however,’ I continued 
to myself, as I settled down with paper, pens and ink at the 
table in the window. ‘Tl buttonhole Birchmore this very 
afternoon, and get out of him everything he knows about his 
precious valet. It can do no harm to have the matter cleared up. 
The thing is absurd, of course; still, the situation out here is 
rather lonely; and with two such lovely neighbours as Papa 
Rudolph and Slurk—par nobile fratrum—it may be as well to 
be:on the safe side. Yes, that shall be cleared up to-day!’ 

Having arrived at this sapient determination, I set to work 
writing my letters, and scribbled away diligently for an hour or 
two. At length, as I was looking vacantly up from my paper, 
ata loss for something interesting to set down upon it, my eyes 
happened to rest upon the pane of my open window. 

Like nearly all German windows, it opened inwards on 
hinges, instead of running up and down in grooves. The pane 
on my left, therefore, having the dark room as a background, 
acted as a mirror of the sunlit landscape outside on the right, 
showing me a portion thereof which was directly invisible to me 
from where I sat, and to any person standing in which I must 
myself be invisible. 

Now my window was on the southern side of the house, 
which fronted westward on the road. On the opposite side of 
the road was a narrow strip of land planted with vegetables, and 
above this rose the abrupt side of a hill, ascended by a winding 
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path partly hidden by the trees. I could not see this hill and 
path without leaning out of the window and looking towards the 
right; but a considerable part of it was reflected in my window- 
pane mirror, and could thus be readily observed without rising 
from my chair. Happening, then, as I said, to cast my eyes 
upon this mirror, I saw two persons standing together on the 
path upon the hillside, and conversing in a very animated 
manner. 

I had no difficulty in recognising them: they were Mr. Birch- 
more and his valet. So far there was nothing surprising in the 
spectacle. That which did surprise and even astonish me, 
however, was the mutual bearing of the two men towards each 
other. 

I have already mentioned the peremptory tone in which 
Mr. Birchmore uniformly addressed the man Slurk, and the 
generally overbearing attitude he assumed towards him; but 
in the conversation now going forward all this was changed. 
To judge by appearances, I should have said that Slurk was the 
master, and Mr. Birchmore the valet. The former was gesticu- 
lating forcibly, and evidently laying down the law in a very 
decided and autocratic way. His square, ungainly figure seemed 
to dilate and take on a masterful and almost hectoring air; 
while Mr. Birchmore stood with his hands in his coat pockets, 
undemonstrative and submissive, apparently accepting with 
meekness all that the other advanced, and only occasionally 
interpolating a remark or a suggestion, to which Slurk would 
pay but slight or impatient attention. Both were evidently 
talking in a low tone; for though they were not more than 
fifty or sixty yards from where I sat, I could not catch a single 
word, nor even so much as an inarticulate murmur, unless by 
deliberately straining my ears. But I did not need nor care to 
hear anything: what I saw was quite enough to startle and 
mystify me. 

After a few minutes the two interlocutors moved slowly on 
up the path, and were soon beyond the field of my mirror. 
But the unexpected scene which I had witnessed did not so 
soon pass out of my mind. 

I got up from my table and began walking about the room, 
with the restlessness of one who cannot make his new facts 
tally with his preconceived ideas. Who and what was Slurk, 
and how had he obtained ascendancy over a man like Birchmore ? 
Certainly it could not be a natural ascendancy. Birchmore 
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must have put himself in the other’s power. In other words, 
Slurk must be blackmailing him. And this was the trouble, 
was it ?—-this was the mystery? It was an ugly and awkward 
business, certainly; but the main question remained after all 
unanswered. What was it that Birchmore had done to give 
Slurk a hold upon him? and had that act, whatever it was, com- 
promised his daughter along with him? For now that I gathered 
up in my memory all the hints and signs which had come under 
my notice in relation to this affair, I could not help thinking 
that Kate’s attitude had in it something suggestive of more 
than mere filial sympathy with her father’s misfortune. In that 
misfortune or disgrace she had a personal and separate in addition 
to a sympathetic share. And yet, in what conceivable way 
could a low villain like Slurk fasten his gripe upon a pure and 
spotless young girl? and what a hideous thought—that such a 
girl should be in any way at his mercy! The more I turned 
the matter over in my mind, the more ugly did it appear No 
wonder that father and daughter had warned me away. Some 
men in my position, having seen thus far, might have shrunk 
back and given up the enterprise. But I was not in that 
category. Iwas more than ever determined to see the adven- 
ture to its end; nay, to gain my own end in it, too. The con- 
ditions of the contest were at all events narrowing themselves 
down to recognisable form. It was to be a trial of strength 
mainly between myself and Slurk—between an educated, 
plucky Englishman, and a base German ruffian—between one, 
moreover, who had right, moral and legal, on his side, and love 
as his goal—and one armed only with underhand cunning and 
terrorism, and aiming at nothing higher than the extortion of 
money. This was the way I read the situation, and I flattered 
myself that I was equal to the emergency. 

Upon consideration, however, I decided to alter my intention 
of asking Mr. Birchmore about his valet. It was tolerably clear 
that he was not in a position to give me any information; and 
besides, I had already learnt everything except the particulars. 
Those particulars, if I did not succeed in discovering them un- 
aided, must be extracted from Kate. She would not withhold 
them from me, if I questioned her resolutely and directly, 
enforcing my enquiries with disclosure of the knowledge I had 
already obtained. This then should be my next step. I sealed 
up my letters, locked them in my desk, and it being now nearly 
seven o'clock, I went down to supper. 
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VII. 


But at supper there was no Kate; Mr. Birchmore and I 
were served by Christina, while the voices of Slurk and our 
landlord could be heard in the kitchen. My conversation was 
naturally somewhat constrained; Mr. Birchmore had a good 
deal to say about some excursion which he had in view for the 
morrow, but I failed to pay very close attention to his remarks. 
Once, however, I caught Christina’s eyes fixed upon me, and 
smiled as I remembered her warnings respecting the supposed 
danger of solitary rambles. 

After supper I felt more restless than ever. Mr. Birchmore 
brought out his invariable cigars, expecting me to join him in 
a smoke; but I was not in the mood for it, neither did I feel at 
ease in his company until things should have begun to look a 
little more comprehensible. I left him, therefore, and wandered 
aimlessly about outside the house, exploring the farmyard and 
buildings, and then coming round to the road, and pacing up 
and down on a beat about a quarter of a mile in length. It 
was a clear moonlight night, and so warm as to be almost 
oppressive. At length I returned to the house, it being then 
after nine o’clock. Mr. Birchmore had apparently retired ; 
Christina was nowhere to be seen; so I got a lamp from my 
surly landlord, and found my way without much difficulty to 
my own chamber. 

The warmth within doors was still more oppressive than 
outside. I opened both the windows, drew up my bed between 
them, and placed the table with the lamp on it near the bed’s 
head. I had previously thrown off my coat and waistcoat, and 
laid them across one end of the table. The diamonds were still 
in the pocket of the coat; I intended taking them out before 
going to sleep, and putting them under my pillow, or in some 
equally secure place. My revolver I also placed beside the 
lamp. Then, having provided myself with a book out of my 
trunk, and drawn the bolt of the door, I reclined on the outside 
of the bed and began to read. 

I could not, however, fix my mind upon the page. First my 
attention and then my eyes would wander: I took a futile and 
absurd interest in scrutinising all the details of the room. I 
recollect them distinctly now. The walls were not papered, but 
the plaster was washed over with a dark grey tint, which rubbed 
off on the fingers, and the uniformity of which was relieved by 
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vertical bands of dull red painted at intervals of about five feet 
from floor to ceiling. The ceiling was low—about eight feet 
from the floor—and whitewashed. In one corner stood the 
china stove, a glistening, pallid structure of plain tiles, built up 
foursquare nearly to the top of the room. Qn the side of the 
room opposite the two windows and the bed was fastened a tall 
looking-glass, formed of three plates set one above the other, 
edge to edge, in such a manner as painfully to cut up and 
distort whatever was reflected in them. In front of the looking- 
glass was a lilliputian washstand, and beside it a straight-legged 
chair without rungs. In a word, a room more utterly devoid of 
every kind of picturesque or ornamental attraction could not be 
imagined ; yet I could not keep*my eyes from vacantly travers- 
ing and retraversing its vacancy. The door was behind me, 
as I lay turned towards the little table on which the lamp stood, 
but I could see the free edge of it brokenly reflected in the 
mirror, with the cracked black porcelain latch-handle, and the 
iron bolt which I had shot into its place. 

I was anything but sleepy: the heat, and the pest of midges 
and beetles which the light attracted in through the windows, 
would have sufficed to keep me awake even had my mind been 
at ease. In order to disperse the insects I finally extinguished 
the lamp; the moonlight in the room was so bright that I could 
almost have seen to read by it. I closed the book, however, 
and clasping my hands under my head, I gave myself up to 
meditation. Nota sound of any kind was audible except the 
mufiled ticking of the watch in my waistcoat pocket, and the 
faint rustle of the pillow as I breathed. The white moonlight 
seemed to augment the stillness ; the whole great night, and 
the house with it, seemed silently and intently listening; and 
at length I found myself listening intently too! For what? 
I could not tell; but I listened nevertheless, 

By and by I fancied a sound came; a sound from some- 
where within the house. It was a very faint sound, and did not 
come again; but it was such as might have been caused by the 
light pressure of a foot in one of the passages outside. Instinc- 
tively I reached forth my hand and laid hold of my revolver ; 
but I did not rise from the bed, nor otherwise alter my position. 
I still lay as if asleep, with the revolver in one hand, the other 
beneath my head, and my eyes fixed upon the edge of the door 
which was obscurely visible in the mirror. 

Several minutes passed thus, and there was no return of the 
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noise. Then I saw the handle of the door move and turn. The 
latch clicked slightly; the door, bolted though it was, opened as 
if on oiled hinges, admitting an indistinct figure in a long robe 
of soft grey. So much I saw in themirror. Then the door was 
closed again, and the figure, advancing towards the bed, ceased 
to be reflected in the glass. It advanced close to the bed, and 
paused there a moment; I could hear its deep regular breathing. 
All this time I had not moved, but lay with my back turned, 
feigning slumber. 

Presently the figure passed round the foot of the bed and 
came up the other side. The full white light of the moon fell 
upon it. It was Kate, as I had known it was from the first 
moment she entered the room. She was clad in a dressing- 
gown of soft flowing material, which was fastened at the throat 
and trailed on the ground. It had wide sleeves, one of which 
fell back from the bare smooth arm and hand that carried a 
lamp. The lamp was not lighted. Her black hair hung down 
on her shoulders, and on each side of her pale face. Her eyes 
were wide open, but fixed and vacant. Her breathing was long 
and measured, as of one sound asleep. 

She put the lamp down on the table beside mine, and then 
stood quite still in the moonlight, her face wholly expressionless 
and without motion. It was an appalling thing to see her thus. 
I, too, remained motionless, but it was because I knew not what 
todo. To awaken her might bring on the worst consequences. 
If she were not disturbed, she might possibly retire as quietly 
and unconsciously as she had come. But the mystery of her 
being there at all appeared utterly inexplicable. What had 
led her, in her trance, to visit my room? how had she ever 
known where it was? What had she dreamt of doing here? 
and above all, how had she contrived to enter through a bolted 
door with as much ease as though she had been a spirit? 
Perhaps this was but a spirit—or a phantom of my own brain! 
Was I awake? 

She stretched out her hand, not following its motion with 
her eyes, but mechanically and as it were involuntarily. She 
laid it on my coat—on the pocket which contained the diamonds. 
Then, slowly and deliberately, and still with averted face and 
eyes, and that long-drawn, slumberous breathing, she unbuttoned 
the fastenings one after one, and her soft tapering fingers closed 
upon the case. 

Meanwhile my mind had been rapidly canvassing all the pros 
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and cons of action ; and I had come to the conclusion that it would 
be better for her that I should interfere. Of my personal 
interest in the matter I believe I did not think; indeed, know- 
ing that the diamonds would not be lost, there was no reason 
why I should. But it would not do to risk compromising Kate. 
It was dangerous enough that she should be here at all; but 
that she should carry away the diamonds with her was inad- 
missible. I rose from my bed and laid my hand gently on her 
wrist. 

She was no spirit, but warm flesh and blood. For a few 
moments the restraint in which I held her seemed to baffle and 
distress her: I fancied I could feel her pulse beat under my 
fingers; a kind of spasm crossed her face, her eyelids quivered 
and the eyes moved in their sockets. Then her breathing 
became irregular, and caught in her throat in a kind of sob. The 
moment of her awakening was evidently at hand, and I dreaded 
its coming, lest she should scream out and rouse the house. But 
fortunately she uttered no sound. Slowly speculation grew 
within her eyes; she fixed them on me, first with an expression 
of strange pleasure, soon changing to bewilderment and fear. 
Then, with a cry that was none the less thrilling because it was 
a whisper, she drooped forwards into my arms. It was a delicious 
moment, for all its peril. 

‘You are perfectly safe,’ I whispered in her ear: ‘ only make 
no noise.’ 

‘Tom,’ she said, suddenly freeing herself from my arms, 
and putting a hand on either shoulder, while her wild black 
eyes searched my face, ‘ you understand—you don’t think 2? 

‘Of course I understand, my poor darling!’ 

‘What shall I do—what shall Ido? Let me kill myself!’ 

With a motion swift as the glide of a serpent, she reached 
towards the revolver, which I had left on the bed. I was barely 
in time to catch her arm. The look in the girl’s face at that 
moment was terrible. 

‘Let me !—I will !’ 

‘Hush, Kate. You never shall.’ 

‘Oh, what shall I do!’ she murmured again, Pare down 
on her knees and running both hands through her thick black 
hair. ‘Tom, if you loved me you would kill me!’ 

‘ Kate, everyone in the house is asleep. You can go back to 
your room, and no one know. Only be calm.’ 

‘And no one know? You think that ?’ 
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‘I am sure of it!’ 

‘I know better! Someone knows it now: he made it 
happen !’ 

‘Don’t kneel there, dear. You’re not yourself yet. You 
don’t know what you’re saying.’ I said this reassuringly, but 
her words had inspired me with a vague alarm that I ventured 
not to define. I brought a chair and made her sit upon it, and 
sat down beside her. 

‘Not here!’ she whispered, drawing back out of the moon- 
light into the shadow. ‘Come here, Tom. He may be look- 
ing!’ 

‘Why, Kate, who can see us here? The door is shut.’ 

‘Oh—why was not the door bolted ?’ 

‘It was. I can’t conceive how you opened it.’ 

‘Oh, the villain! how I hate him!’ 

‘Kate, I love you, and whoever you hate must have to do 
with me.’ 

‘You can do nothing—no one can do anything !—unless 
you'll help me to kill him!’ 

‘Whom? Do you mean Slurk ?—tell me that!’ 

‘Yes!’ she answered with a shiver; not looking me in the 
face, but with her hands clasped tight between her knees. ‘Ido 
mean—him !’ 

‘ Now tell me all that he has done, dear,’ said I, quietly. 
‘I must know everything; and then I promise you that you 
shall be freed from him.’ 

‘He is my master !’ she said, in a frightened whisper. ‘ He 
has been so, ever so long! He makes me do what he will ;—he 
sent me here to-night. He shames me and destroys me—he 
loves to do it! He makes me sleep, and then I cannot help 
myself. I wake, and find it done; and he has no mercy.’ 

‘Why does he do this ?’ 

‘It was when I was only a little girl that he first got that 
power over me. He knew my father was rich, and he wanted 
me to be promised to him for his—you know what, Tom. Then 
my father put me in the convent, and I stayed there seven years, 
till we thought he had lost the power, or was dead perhaps. But 
he found me in America, and made me come back ; and now it’s 
worse than ever.’ 7 

‘Why doesn’t your father have iim arrested and imprisoned ? 
It can be done.’ . 

‘Oh, my poor father! He cannot, Tom; do not ask me 
that!’ 
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‘I must ask it, Kate. Remember, I love you! Why 
is it?’ 

‘My father is afraid of him too,’ she said, chafing one hand 
with the other with a piteous expression of pain. ‘If he did 
anything against him, he would be ruined. My father cannot 
help me, Tom.’ 

‘But I do not understand. What has your father done that 
he should be afraid of such a scoundrel as Slurk?’ I demanded 
sternly. 

She hesitated long before answering, moving her hands and 
head restlessly and fetching many troubled sighs. At last she 
laid her hand shrinkingly on mine, and I grasped it firmly. ‘I 
will tell you, Tom,’ she said in a faltering voice; ‘ but you know 
I would tell no one in the world but you. My dear papa did 
not do wrong himself; but there were people connected with 
him who did, and made the blame seem to be his. And 
there were some papers of my papa’s which—which—oh ; 

‘Yes, yes, I understand, darling; and Slurk stole the 
papers ?’ 

‘Yes,—that is—no; it was worse than that, for he didn’t 
know where the papers were kept: no one knew that but I. 
Tom, he made me sleep, and in my sleep he made me go to the 
place where they were, and take them out, and give them to 
him. He made me rob my own father—put my own dear papa 
in his hateful power. I would rather have died! And papa 
forgave me—think of that!’ 

‘Then Slurk has the papers in his possession ? and he uses 
them for blackmail? But have you never thought of trying to 
—it sounds badly, but it would be perfectly justifiable—to steal 
them back again ?’ 

‘I can do nothing. He can make me helpless by a look; 
and he always carries them with him. But Tom, if it could be 
done without being found out, I would tell papa to kill him. 
But I cannot let my dear papa be hanged for that wretch; and, 
you see, we have no evidence.’ 

‘Good God! What a fearful thing it is!’ I muttered. 
What help, what consolation could I offer? A refined and sen- 
sitive girl under the mesmeric control of a ruffian; her father 
subject to his extortions and insults; and the only escape a 
worse misery even than this—Kate to yield herself to him in 
marriage! Faugh! the thought sickened me: but it enraged 
me, too! Kate was right; death, sudden and merciless, was 
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the proper measure to be meted out to Slurk. If he had 
appeared at that moment, I believe I would have shot him un- 
hesitatingly, and rejoiced in the deed. Murder would be a 
righteous work when wrought on such as he; and if the murder 
were brought home to me, could I suffer in a better cause ? 

Kate had risen slowly from her chair, and was now fronting 
me, scanning my face and bearing with curious eagerness. She 
held her hands across her bosom, alternately interlacing the 
tips of the fingers and pulling them free again. Her lips moved 
as if in speech, but no sound came from them. 

I got up presently, looking I daresay very solemn, as indeed 
I felt. Her eyes followed mine as I rose; and now we gazed 
straight at each other for some moments. 

‘I promised you that you should be freed,’ I said, ‘and you 
shall be. I shall be sorry to have any man’s blood on my hands; 
but if you can be saved in no other way, it must be so.’ 

‘You do love me, indeed!’ she murmured, with a sort of 
sad exultation in her tone. But she added, ‘I cannot let you 
do it. I cannot lose you, even to be freed from him. It is my 
father’s fault, after all. Besides , 

‘I take it upon myself, interrupted I, with a dignity which 
may have been absurd, but which did not seem so to me at the 
time. 

‘But it would be murder—at any rate, the law would call it 
so. No, you must not be called a murderer, Tom. But I— 
they would not hang a woman: let me doit! I should love to 
do it!’ 

And she spoke with a look that confirmed the words. 

Before I could reply, however, her expression changed again. 
She appeared to think intensely for a few moments, and then 
her face lighted up. Suddenly she caught my hand and kissed 
it! 

‘And kiss me, Tom!’ she cried, excitedly. ‘Kiss me, for I 
deserve it! I have thought of a way that will save us all!’ 

Much startled, and half fearing that the girl’s mind had 
given way under the pressure of trouble, I was attempting to 
quiet her; but she silenced me by an impetuous gesture, and 
went on speaking eagerly and rapidly. 

‘To-morrow we had planned to go to Kohlstein for a picnic. 
It’s a great, immense rock, where robbers lived hundreds of 
years ago. Hardly anyone ever goes there now. I have been 
there, and I remember that on the top it is full of deep clefts 
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and holes; and I thought how, if anyone were to fall into one, 
they might lie there for months without being found; and they 
could never get out of themselves. So now—listen! We will 
go up there—you and I and—he; and I will lead him near the 
brink of one of those clefts, and then you must rush forward, 
and take him, and drop him down—down to the bottom! So 
we shall get what we want, and yet there need be no murder.’ 
¢Not be murder, Kate ?’ 

¢It need not be; for when he was safe down there, rather 
than be left to starve, he would give up those papers. Don’t 
you think he would ?’ 

She was trembling’ with excitement, and her state commu- 
nicated itself in some degree to me, so that I was scarcely able 
to think coherently. But there certainly seemed to be plausi- 
bility in her scheme; at the worst it would be better than 
shooting the man outright. But would the recovery of the 
papers put an end to Slurk’s persecution of Kate as well as of 
her father? Would not his power over her remain ? 

‘But we can have him imprisoned then, you see,’ was her 
answer tu my objection ; ‘and for fear of that, he would never 
dare to trouble me again. He would have been in prison long 
ago but for the papers.’ 

‘It certainly seems a good plan,’ I said, after a confused 
attempt to turn the matter over in my mind. ‘ We'll ask your 
father’s opinion to-morrow.’ 

‘Oh, he must know nothing of it!’ she exclaimed, with a 
gesture of vehement dissent. ‘He would betray it. You don’t 
know how—what a power that villain has over him. Slurk 
treats him like a child when they are alone. No, Tom; we 
must do it all ourselves, or it will fail. Only when it is done 
will dear papa get back his courage.’ 

I knew more about how Mr. Birchmore was treated by his 
valet in private than Kate was aware; but I made no allusion 
to this. The more I reflected upon the enterprise, the more 
inclined I was to assent to it. It was wild, fantastic, uncon- 
ventional ; but it had important practical merits nevertheless. 
Moreover, it possessed the powerful recommendation (as I 
deemed it) of allowing for a fair man-to-man struggle between 
Slurk and myself. J was to overpower him by main strength ; 
and from what I had observed of the fellow, I fancied he 
would be able to make just resistance enough to save my self- 
respect. On the other hand, he might be able to do more 
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than this; and if the worst came to the worst, of course I 
might be compelled to maim him with my revolver. But 
altogether, the prospect kindled my imagination: I was stimu- 
lated by the thought of distinguishing myself by my personal 
prowess before my mistress’s eyes, in conflict with her das- 
tardly oppressor. And as I looked at her standing there before 
me, so lovely and so full of courageous fire, I said to myself that 
no knight of yore ever did battle in the lists for a worthier 
lady-love! 

However, I realised that this was neither the place nor the 
hour to enter upon a detailed discussion of our plans. Every 
moment that Kate remained with me increased her peril, espe- 
cially if, as she seemed to think was the case, Slurk had 
despatched her hither. As to his motive in so doing, I had no 
difficulty in forming an opinion. There was little doubt that 
he meant to use her as an unconscious cat’s paw to steal the 
diamonds, as, before, to purloin the papers compromising her 
father. Had I been asleep, the device coul.! hardly have failed 
of success. But as Kate seemed herself not to suspect the real 
nature of her involuntary errand, I would not additionally dis- 
tress her by alluding to it; it was enough that it furnished me 
with a sufficient pretext, had others been wanting, for inflicting 
chastisement on the valet. 

Kate said, in answer to my enquiry as to the proposed time 
of our starting on the picnic expedition the next day, that it 
would probably be-about eleven in the forenoon ; we would, 
therefore, have ample time to settle the particulars of our scheme 
before the hour of action arrived. At parting, she clung to me 
with peculiar tenderness; nor had I ever loved her so well as 
at that moment, when I looked forward to liberating her for ever 
from the evil spell that had been blighting her young life. 

After she had gone, I had the curiosity to examine the 
bolt on the door. The explanation of its mysterious opening 
proved simple enough. The screws whereby the socket of the 
bolt had been fastened to the door-frame, nad ‘been removed, 
and the holes so enlarged that they could be slipped in and 
out without difficulty. Socket aud serews had then. here re- 
placed, so that the bolt could be shet ‘as readily as before. 
But the security was only an illusion; for, the latch being 
turned, a slight push would bring away the socket and screws 
attached to the bolt; and-thus the supposed means of safety 


be ingeniously used to disguise the real absence thereof. 
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VIII. 


_ It occurred to:me next morning that, considering the nature 
of the work that was cut out for me, it might be prudent to 
depart from my usual custom by leaving the diamonds at home 
in Christina’s charge, as she had herself suggested; and I took 
the earliest opportunity of mentioning this proposal to Kate. 
To my surprise she at once expressed a decided dissent from 
the arrangement, and indeed seemed so much perturbed by it 
that I at once relinquished the idea. But I begged her to tell 
me the reasons of her objection. 

‘Not now,’ she said hastily; ‘I hear papa coming; wait 
till after breakfast, and then you shall know.’ 

We were standing at the gate of the courtyard, breathing 
the fresh morning air. She left me, and returned to the house, 
whence Mr. Birchmore almost immediately issued, and saluted 
me with more than his usual cordiality. I wondered what his 
behaviour would have been had he known of the transactions of 
the past night, or of what was in store for us during the day! 
He began to talk about Kohlstein, and related several anecdotes 
of the bandits, by whom it was said formerly to have been in- 
habited. ‘I have been up there more than once,’ he remarked, 
‘and the traces of their occupation are still visible. I remem- 
ber one feature that particularly impressed me—a narrow cleft 
or chasm of considerable depth, into which the old fellows are 
said to have thrown their prisoners when they became refrac- 
tory.’ 

‘ Would the fall kill them ?’ 

‘I should say not; the bottom seemed full of chopped 
brushwood and other such rubbish. But no human being could 
have got out unaided; and probably a day or two’s lonely sojourn 
there would bring the most resolute malcontent to terms. It 
would, be a ghastly fate,to fall in there, nowadays, and have 
gne’eskdleton §ishge.out. again the following year, perhaps, and 


i. sensational pardgtaph: in the newspapers. You young folks 
“2 5.3 ritust pyeks your ‘staps ranpfully’ to-day.’ | 





"¢* ©éROrewerhned id dorezrmeéd !? rejoined I, with a short laugh. 
Further conversation was cut short by a summons to breakfast. 
On this occasion Slurk waited at table, and I observed him with 
more than usual attention and toleration, as one with whom I 
was so soon to try desperate conclusions, He was certainly a 
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villanous-looking character; but he appeared to be, for reasons 
best known to himself, in excellent spirits this morning; a 
circumstance which stirred up an unwilling kind of compassion 
within me, reflecting what a speedy and final end was going to 
be put to all his possibilities of enjoyment. Vile though his 
life had been, it was the only one he had. 

Kate likewise had the semblance of unusual gaiety, but I 
could see that it was either feigned, or the result of nervous 
excitement. And my judgment was justified when, after break- 
fast, she overtook me as I was on the way upstairs to my room 
to make my final preparations, and said, in a voice unsteady 
with emotion, 

‘Tom, dear, you asked me why you might not leave your 
diamonds with Christina. You do not know what danger you 
were in last night! On my way back to my room I heard— 
two people talking together, and they mentioned your name; so 
I stopped and listened. One said, “The bolt is all right: I 
had better go in and risk it; he'll be certain to be asleep by 
this time!” And then the other said, “He has his revolver ; 
leave it to me; he believes he can trust me. To-morrow, when 
he goes out, I'll get him to leave them with me for safety!” 
and then they both laughed. My darling, this house is a den 
of thieves!’ 

‘Were the persons you heard—who were they ?’ 

‘Christina, and that creature she calls her father. Hush! 
there she comes. She must not see us together;’ and in a 
moment Kate had glided away. I went on up the stairs with a 
heavy heart. I would almost rather not have heard this last 
revelation: my confidence in my penetration had received a 
humiliating shock. To think that Christina’s innocent face 
and modest maidenly air concealed the heart of a thief, or, 
worse still, of a decoy-duck, was a blow to my vanity as well as 
to my faith in human nature. How artful she had been, when 
I fancied her most ingenuous and kind! And then it all at 
once flashed upon me—what if Heinrich Rudolph himself were 
in the plot! what if he had written them to be on the look-out 
for me! and what if Slurk, being secretly in league with him, 
had contrived to get the Birchmore’s, and me along with them, 
into this house, intending to divide the spoil with Herr Rudolph 
and Christina! Many signs seemed to point to this as a true 
deduction from the circumstances; and even as I was rather 
grimly considering the matter, a new confirmation of Kate’s 
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discovery awaited me. Christina was standing at my room door, 
and, as I came up, she curtseyed and said, 

‘I was wishing to speak a moment to Herr Gainsborough, if 
he would permit me.’ 

‘What do you want?’ I asked somewhat roughly. 

‘Does the honoured Herr remember what I said yester- 
9? 

‘That you wished me to give you my diamonds for safe- 
keeping? Yes; and I have to answer, that Iam not quite so 
trustful as you seem to think !’ 

The scornful and severe tone in which I spoke evidently 
startled her; but she still affected not to understand. ‘It 
was for Herr Gainsborough’s own sake *she began; but 
I interrupted her. 

‘Do youremember what [said yesterday ?—that I went armed; 
well, I am armed to-day, and whoever tries to teach me how to 
take care of my diamonds may happen to get a bullet instead : 
so let him beware. If Herr Rudolph is anxious about me, you 
can tell him that!’ 

‘Herr Gainsborough will be sorry to have spoken so,’ said 
Christina, colouring deeply, and with tremulous lip. 

‘I am sorry to have to say it, Christina. But, can you tell 
me how the bolt of this door came to be in this condition ?’ and 
I pulled out the loose socket as I spoke, and the screws fell to 
the floor. 

‘Indeed I did not know this!’ exclaimed she; but the dis- 
may and confusion which were but too plainly visible on her 
face belied her words. 

‘You will understand, however, that a house whose fasten- 
ings are so much out of order would not be a proper place to 
keep treasures in. Well, good-bye, Christina. I am going to 
Kohlstein, and probably I shan’t spend another night here. 
When you write to your brother in Paris, you may tell him that 
the diamonds are quite safe, though they may have been in 
danger.’ 

‘Will Herr Gainsborough let me say one word ?’ 

‘It’s too late,—I have no time,’ returned I, with an emphasis 
all the more coldly contemptuous because of the secret incli- 
nation I felt—in view of her youth and prettiness—to be com- 
passionate and forgiving; and perhaps I was half sorry that she 
attempted no further self-vindication ; but, obeying my gesture 
of dismissal, passed out of the door and down the passage, 
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with her bare feet, and her blue eyes downcast, and no back- 
ward glance. When she was gone, I shut the door in no 
enviable mood, and walked to and fro about my room like a 
surly bull in a pound. For the first (though not for the last) 
time I heartily cursed the diamonds; they seemed to raise the 
devil wherever I carried them. In the midst of my anathemas Mr. 
Birchmore knocked at the door, and told me that everything 
was ready downstairs for the start. 

‘ And, by the by, Gainsborough,’ he added, with one of his 
point-blank, icy glances, ‘I have arranged that our luggage 
shall be removed to-day; and if you leave yours here, I advise 
you to seal it up in my presence. I found the lock of my door 
in rather a strange condition this morning. I have my own 
opinion of what our landlord may be.’ 

‘Who recommended you to this place, Mr. Birchmore?’ I 
demanded curtly ; for I was getting to feel something like con- 
tempt for my intended father-in-law. It was not easy to respect 
a man who, under whatever stress of circumstances, allows 
another man to make a slave of him. 

‘It was that fellow Slurk; and he deserves a good horse- 
whipping for it!’ replied Birchmore, thrusting his hands reso- 
lutely into his pockets. 

‘T think he deserves at least that,’ I rejoined with a signifi- 
cant laugh ; ‘and whenever you're inclined to operate on him, 
Pll stand by you.’ | 

Mr. Birchmore said no more, and we went downstairs in 
silence. Kate was already seated in the carriage; Slurk was 
on the box, with a large basket containing our provisions for the 
day beside him. Mr. Birchmore and I took our places—one of 


us at least with a heavy heart. The landlord stood at the door 


and nodded us a surly farewell. 

‘Where is Christina?’ I asked him. 

‘She has gone to the town to sell eggs: did the Herr want 
anything ?’ | 

‘I should like to have sent for a screwdriver ; but probably 
I can get one on our way back,’ was my answer; and with that 
we drove away. 

In about half an hour, proceeding by unfrequented roads, we 
came in sight of Kohlstein. It was a vast four-sided mass of 
grey rock, seamed with deep clefts and fissures running hori- 
zontally and vertically, so that it appeared to have been built of 
gigantic blocks of stone. It was considerably over one hundred 
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feet in sheer height, and it stood upon a rising ground of shift- 
ing sand. Slender trees grew here and there out of the crevices 
of its headlong sides, and straggled nakedly along its level 
summit, outlined against the sky. It was an ideal place for a 
robber stronghold; impregnable, certainly, to any attack save 
that of the heaviest modern artillery. 

‘We must get out and walk from here,’ remarked Mr. Birch- 
more. ‘There’s only one way of getting to the top, and that’s 
on the other side. I have got a touch of my rheumatics to-day, 
and hardly think I shall be able to do the climbing. However, 
that needn’t interfere with you young people, of course.’ 

I exchanged a covert look with Kate as I helped her to 
descend from the carriage; and she pressed my hand and 
smiled. I admired her courage as much as I lamented the 
apparent lack of it in her father. The horse having been 
unharnessed and tethered where some cool grass grew beside a 
stream, we struck off across the sandy upland ; Slurk carrying 
the big basket, Mr. Birchmore walking with a rather feeble 
step near him, and Kate and I in front. It was an even hotter 
day than yesterday, and the tramp was a wearisome one. By 
the time we arrived at the foot of the Stein, we were quite ready 
to rest a few minutes in the shadow of the rock, for coolness and 
breath. 

‘No, I can’t do it!’ said Mr. Birchmore, wiping his forehead 
and glancing hopelessly up at the narrow white footpath that 
seemed to mount almost straight upward to the distant summit. 
‘ Just leave me here, with a few sandwiches and a bottle of hock, 
and I shall do very comfortably till you come back.’ 

It was certainly very arduous work clambering up that ladder- 
like path, and I doubt whether Kate’s determination and mine 
would have held out, had the motive which urged us been 
merely one of curiosity. But the top was gained at last, and 
we threw ourselves down on the dry grass to rest and to be 
fanned by the welcome breeze that blew there. Slurk placed 
the basket in a little hollow where some bushes kept off the 
direct rays of the sun, and stretched himself at full length 
beside it. 

‘Now let us walk about,’ suggested Kate at length in an 
undertone: * we must see what there is to be seen.’ 

We had already arranged all the steps by which we were 
to proceed to the achievement of our purpose, and we felt that 
the ‘sooner it was ended now the better. The surface on which 
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we stood, though preserving a general level, was full of irregu- 
jarities and unevennesses: it was overgrown with low bushes aad 
parched grass, with perhaps half a dozen starved and meagre 
trees. Here and there the naked rock jutted forth from the 
thin soil, crumbling and weatherworn, its surface stained in 
places with dry lichens. The entire table was scarcely two- 
thirds of an acre in area; and a more forlorn and uncongenial 
spot it would be hard to find, even in the midst of summer. 
The cave in which the robbers lived was somewhere lower down; 
we had passed its entrance on our way up: but it was here, 
probably, that an outlook was kept over the country, to spy 
out the approach of victims or of enemies. It struck me that 
it was hardly worth while to be a bandit, if one must put 
up with such bleak and unattractive quarters in which to carry 
on the business. 

Kate and I wandered over this barren summit hand in hand. 
The moment was now very near that was to make a great change 
in the world for both of us. We felt, somehow, as if we were 
taking leave of a certain part of our lives then. At least, I 
remember gazing out across the wide expanse of sunlight 
country that stretched far away on every side, and wondering 
whether it would look the same an hour hence. Slurk all:the 
while lay beside his basket, and appeared to be asleep. 

We came to the brow of a sort of shelf or shallow declivity, 
descending which we found ourselves on a lower level by some 
six or seven feet; and so much of the area as lay behind us 
ceased to be visible. Advancing a few paces further, we paused 
abruptly on the edge of a dark, profound cleft, which gaped 
right at our feet. It was so narrow that one might easily leap 
across it at its widest part; but it was so deep that, for all that 
I could see, it might descend to the very base of the Stein. 
Peering downwards earnestly, however, my eyes, becoming. ac- 
customed to the gloom; could dimly discern what seemed to be 
a bottom at a depth of not more than twenty feet. 

‘It’s an awful thing to do, after all!’ I murmured after a 
long inspection, looking up at Kate.. 

‘Are you ready ?’ was all her answer. 

‘Yes,’ said I, shamed by her resolution.. § Let him come.’ 

She mounted the little ridge, and. stood with her graceful 
figure silhouetted against the blue: heavens. I, below, tured 
up the cuffs of my- sleeves and buttoned my coat across my 
chest. : 
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‘Slurk !’ called she, in a clear penetrating tone, ‘bring the 
basket here, if you please. We mean to take our luncheon on 
this side.’ 

She remained standing there, with her back towards me. 
From my lower position I could not see whether Slurk were 
answering her summons with alacrity or not; but since it would 
be his last opportunity of obeying her orders, I was content to 
let him take his time. By and by he appeared, with the basket 
on his arm; he descended the ledge, and Kate followed him, 
with her eyes on me. 

‘Set it down there, near the edge of this pit: not quite so 
near, please. Now take hold of him!’ 

The last words were spoken in a sharp, ringing tone; and 
at the same moment the girl drew a long knife from beneath 
the overskirt of her dress, and stood with it in her hand. Sur- 
prised at her action, I hesitated half an instant: in that half- 
instant Slurk had thrown himself towards me and grasped me 
round the body with his long powerful arms. Almost simul- 
taneously with his attack, I felt myself borne down by a heavy 
weight from behind, and my arms pinioned. The struggle for 
a minute or two was tremendous, but I felt that I was over- 
powered. A hand was pressing hard against my windpipe. 
Kate stood there with her knife, a new and strange expression 
on her face; but she did not stir. 

At length a panting voice close to my ear—a voice which I 
knew well, and which, heard now, so amazed me that I almost 
ceased to resist,—said, 

‘I’ve got him safe here, Slurk; have you got his legs?’ 

A grunt from Slurk intimated that he had. 

‘Now then, Kittie,’ continued Mr. Birchmore; ‘be quick 
there, will you?’ 

Kate came towards me with her knife. At that sight I 
uttered a yell of animal rage, and made one more desperate 
effort to be free. 

‘Hold him tight, can’t you?’ said Kate, in a voice that I 
scarcely recognised as hers: ‘I don’t want to hurt him.’ 

They mastered me; and then, with a rapidity and deftness 
that showed the practised professional, Kate made a circular cut 
through the breast of my coat, and drew out the diamonds. 

‘ That’s all right,’ remarked Birchmore. ‘ Now the rope!’ 

She went to the basket, and took from it a coil of fine rope. 
The two men threw me upon my face, and bound my arms and 
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my feet securely. I made little resistance, but submitted in 
sullen silence. 

‘Don’t forget his revolver,’ said Birchmore, when this was 
done; and turning me over, they took the weapon from my 
pocket. 

‘How do you feel now, young gentleman?’ enquired the 
fellow, addressing me with a smile. ‘This is the result of 
plotting to throw unfortunate valets into deep pits, and of flirt- 
ing with strange young women. I warned you, you remember, 
to keep out of our way; but idle curiosity has been your ruin. 
Kittie, put on the diamonds; he says they become you!’ 

Slurk grinned at this sally, but the girl said moodily, ‘ Don’t 
bother the boy, Jack ; he behaved like a gentleman all through; 
he’d make a great deal better husband than you do! Heigho!’ 

‘Well, Captain,’ continued Birchmore, addressing Slurk in 
English, ‘what are your orders? Shall we lower away now, and 
be off? It’s nearly half past one, and we’ve a good distance to 
go before three.’ 

‘Listen to me, Mr. Gainsborough,’ said Slurk, also speaking 
in English, though with a foreign accent: ‘we've got what 
we wanted out of you, and we don’t want to do you any more 
harm than is necessary. But we must have time to get safe 
away, and to do that we must allow twenty-four hours. We 
shall leave you at the bottom of this pit, with some provisions ; 
and I shall loosen your arms enough so that you can feed your- 
self. After we are safe, I shall write to your friends at the 
farmhouse, who are very honest persons I believe, and they will 
come here and get you out. That is the best we can do for 
you. Now then, Jack!’ 

They loosed the cord a little round my arms; then, taking 
it by the slack end, they lowered me into that dark chasm until 
I rested at the bottom. Then I saw Kate's face above the edge, 
between me and the sky, with something wrapped up in paper 
in her hand. 

‘Here’s some sandwiches for you, my poor boy,’ said she. 
‘I’m sorry to say good-bye to you in this way, really! But I 
don’t suppose you’d have me now, even if Jack weren’t my 
husband already. Well, good-bye. Don’t flirt too much with 
that silly little Christina when you get out. There are the 
sandwiches.’ 

She let them fall beside me, nodded, and was gone. I lay 
on my back, with nothing to look at but the narrow strip of 
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blue sky overhead. It was quite cool where I lay, on a bed of 
sand and rubbish: and it was still as death. I was buried alive 
to all intents and purposes, and the chance of my ever being 
disinterred rested upon a basis of probability so narrow, that I 
judged it wisest not to hope, I lay there, gazing up at the sky, 
and thinking over my adventure: beginning at the beginning, 
with my meeting with Birchmore at the hotel, and tracing the 
progress of the conspiracy step by step to its conclusion here. 
It was very ingenious, and very well carried out. It had taught 
me a lesson that I was likely to profit by, if I ever got out. 

I don’t know how long I lay there; probably but a short 
time. All at once another face intervened between me and the 
sky. It was not Kate’s this time; it was a very different one, 
—Christina’s. 

-. ‘After peering anxiously downward for several moments, she 
asked, 
-. .€Is Herr Gainsborough there?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘The Herr is not badly hurt?’ © 

‘Not a bit, Christina!’ 

‘Gott sei Dank!’ she exclaimed, heartily ; and adding, ‘it 
is all well; you will be helped out immediately,’ she vanished. 

Soon other faces appeared, with beards and helmets,—the 
faces. of the ‘Polizei.’ In a few minutes, by the aid of ropes 
and stout arms, I was drawn up once more to the light of day, 
blinking like an awkward bat. 

.. ‘Before me stood nearly a dozen persons: a squad of police 
officers, with their swords and carbines; Herr Rudolph and 
Christina; and three prisoners—a woman and two men, whose 
faces were unpleasantly familiar to me. 7 

Some little official ceremony of identification, and so forth, 
having been gone through with, we all started for our various 
places of destination. The trial took place not long afterwards in 
Dresden ; the prisoners were all convicted, and sentenced ‘to 
I-don’t care to remember what. They were a dangerous gang 
of thieves, whom the police of several countries had long been 
vainly endeavouring to capture. But meanwhile, I went back 
to spend the night at the farmhouse of Herr Rudolph. I need 
not say that I scarcely had the courage to look him and his 
daughter in the face. Herr Rudolph was a most excellent and 
blameless:'person; and as for.Christina—-——! I -knew not in 
what ‘terms to begin my apologies to her. 
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It appeared that my little friend Heinrich, in Paris, had had 
his suspicions of the man calling himself Birchmore from the 
first, and, in writing to his father and sister, had mentioned as 
much. When, therefore, the Birchmore party unexpectedly 
turned up at the farmhouse, along with the owner of the dia- 
monds, a good deal of perturbation was created. Afraid openly 
to warn me, in the absence of direct evidence, Christina had 
done what she could indirectly to excite suspicions in my mind. 
Failing in this, the girl had actually gone down to Schandau, 
on the evening of my interview with Kate in my chamber, and 
laid her information at the police bureau. The next morning 
she met the officers by appointment at some distance from the 
house, and they followed us to Kohlstein. After seeing the 
whole party of us to the top of the Stein (Birchmore followed a 
few minutes after myself and the others), they formed a cordon 
at the foot of the path, and one of their number went up to 
reconnoitre. Peeping over the edge of the plateau, he saw 
Birchmore just making his attack, and immediately signalled to 
those below to approach. Thus it happened that the thieves, as 
they were making off with their plunder, found themselves con- 
fronted by an impassable cordon of six loaded carbines. Resist- 
ance was out of the question, and they surrendered at discretion. 

‘And what can I do, Christina,’ I said, ‘to show you how 
much I thank you? Of course I don’t speak of cancelling the 
obligation—that nothing could do; but I should like to leave 
you something to—to remind you that you saved my life and 
my diamonds. Would you wear a diamond ring for me, or a 
pair of earrings ?’ 

‘No, many thanks, Herr Gainsborough,’ replied the little 
maiden, gravely. ‘ You owe me nothing; and as for diamonds, 
I shall never like them, since I have seen them the cause of so 
much trouble and danger.’ 

‘But unless you let me do something, Christina, I must 
think you refuse to forgive me for my inexcusable impertinence 
and stupidity.’ 

She looked down at her bare feet, and smoothed her apron. 
‘ Well, lieber Herr, I would not like to have you think that, 
truly ; I do forgive you with all my heart; and just before you 
go away to-morrow—just when you are ready to start—perhaps, 
if you please, I will ask you for something.’ 

‘You shall have it, whatever it is!’ I answered. 

So, the next day, when the droschkey was at the door, and 
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my trunk packed and put on the box, I left Herr Rudolph con- 
versing with the driver, and went back into the house to find 
Christina. She was standing in ashadowy corner of the kitchen, 
so absorbed in scouring plates that she did not appear to notice 
me until I spoke. 

‘I am come to say good-bye, and to claim your promise, 
Christina.’ 

She put down her plate, and blushed, with downcast eyes. 

‘Herr Gainsborough will not be offended ? it is something I 
have no right to ask—only—it will show I am not unforgiving 
—and—it would be better for me than the diamonds.’ 
‘What is it, dear Christina ?’ 
She looked up in my face, shyly and yet frankly, and said, 
‘Kiss me!’ : 


IX. 


This (as nearly as I can recollect it) is the story told me by 
my friend Tom Gainsborough, as we sat over a decanter of claret 
after one of his inimitable little dinners. When it was over I 
gave a grunt, and flung the butt-end of my cigar into the grate. 

‘There’s one thing I don’t understand about this story,’ I 
then remarked; ‘and it has misled me all along. Your descrip- 
tion of that creature, Kate,—her eyes and eyebrows, complexion, 
hands, and nationality,—all persuaded me it was the present 
Mrs. Gainsborough. Yet it appears she was nothing of the 
sort !’ 

‘I should think not, indeed!’ exclaimed Tom, laughing. 
‘They are as different, even in appearance, as two straight- 
browed brunettes could possibly be. It is not my fault if you 
were misled by a description—you who know so well how 
incurably vague the best descriptions are. Were you to see 
them side by side, you would acknowledge that they are as little 
alike as you and I are. As to the American part of it—the 
truth is they were not really Americans at all: Birchmore and — 
the girl were French; and I in my ignorance mistook their 
French accent for the Yankee twang. When, several years later, 
I met some real Americans—and married one of them—lI 
realised my error.’ 

‘Humph! Well, I dare say you were not more stupid than 
the majority of your countrymen would have been in your place. 
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But another thing,—was all that mesmeric business genuine, 
or a part of the conspiracy ?’ 

‘Conspiracy, of course! It was the stock expedient of the 
gang—and a very ingenious one, { think; for of course the 
mesmerised one might turn up anywhere, and if she were not 
discovered, well and good; while if she were, all she had to say 
was, that she was in a mesmeric trance. As it happened, the 
latter alternative occurred in both their attempts on me; but I 
give the girl credit for turning it off excellently well. In fact, 
she took a real artistic interest in her business. Yeu see, she 
had been trained as a rope-dancer in her childhood, and after- 
wards she was on the stage for a time. She certainly had 
marvellous dramatic talent, and thoroughly enjoyed “taking a 
part.” The realistic element that entered into her performances 
no doubt rendered them much more exciting than ordinary stage 
work, and perhaps, sometimes, she almost deceived herself.’ 

‘Ah! I should not wonder. Well, and what was the mean- 
ing of that confusion about the steamboat and the train, and 
Birchmore’s explanations ?’ 

‘A mistake on their part—that’s all. Accidents will happen, 
you know. I daresay my unexpected questions disconcerted 
them greatly: but I was unsuspicious enough, heaven knows. 
What I admire as much as anything in their management of 
the affair was the skill with which they made me believe, from 
the outset, that I was forcing my company upon them, when in 
reality it was they who were leading me round by the nose.’ 

‘Missus Gainsborough say de tea ready, sah!’ said the sable 
servitor, opening the door. 

‘Let’s go up at once!’ I exclaimed, rising from my chair. 
‘I shall hereafter feel a new interest in looking at Mrs. Gains- 
borough’s diamonds!’ 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 








PANSLAVONIANISM. 


THERE are almost as many varieties of Panslavonianism as of 
Slavonians: and of Slavonians some belong to the Latin, others 
to the Greek Church; some use the Cyrilic, others the Roman 
alphabet ; some look to Russia for aid and protection, others 
see in Russia a cruel and implacable enemy. In its origin, 
however, Panslavonianism was a theory described accurately 
enough by its name, as signifying the Union of all Slavonians. 
The earliest notions on the subject of Panslavonianism were 
conceived in the early part of the century by two Austrian Sla- 
vonians, Kollar and Schaffarik, and had scarcely more con- 
sistency than a dream. The Panslavonian theory elaborated by 
these writers was developed in a new form by the Polish poet 
Mickievicz, who introduced the subject in his lectures on the 
Slavonians delivered some forty years ago at the College of 
France. Meanwhile the Russian poet Poushkin had given ex- 
pression to Russian Panslavonian aspirations, and announced a 
sort of Panslavonic creed in some verses addressed to Western 
Europe on the Polish Insurrection of 1830. Slavonians, accord- 
ing to this poem, form a world apart, and must be allowed to 
settle their disputes and fight out their battles among them- 
selves. If Poushkin’s verses had been translated at the time 
into English, French, or German, the West of Europe would 
scarcely have understood them ; for while the last important war 
of Poland against Russia was being carried on, the fact that 
Russians and Poles were members of one great family was by 
no means familiar to the world at large. 

Rousseau, in his ‘ Confessions,’ speaks of a ‘ Slavonian’ whom 
he knew in prison, and whom he also describes as a ‘ Tartar, 
as though Tartar and Slavonian were synonymous terms. Gibbon, 
in his ‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,’ places the various 
Slavonian dialects under the general head of ‘Germanic Lan- 
guages ;’ though the very derivation of the word Slavonian, as 
he gives it, ought to have shown him that this classification was 
incorrect. 
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The science of ethnology was at that time in its infancy, and it 
was not until long afterwards that any one thought of applying 
it to politics. The history of a nation was looked upon as moré 
important than its origin; and linguistic affinities, even had they 
been observed, would have counted for nothing. In the Vienna 
Treaty of 1815, the Poles in all parts of the Poland dismembered 
in 1772 were guaranteed the use of their language; and to 
this stipulation the Russians never thought of objecting, as they 
would in the present day, that a large portion of the Polish 
provinces comprised in the Russian Empire is inhabited by a 
peasantry which in an ethnological sense is not Polish, but 
Russian, or Ruthenian. 

In the Panslavonianism imagined by Schaffarik and Kollar, 
no account was taken of frontiers or of political combina- 
tions of any kind, as actually existing. Slavonians, said the 
Slavonian professors, were the most dispersed and most enslaved 
of the three great European races. They possessed, however, 
as high qualities as either Latins or Germans, and, united in 
an independent confederation, would form a state of such power 
and influence as the world had not yet seen. The Slavonians 
of Bohemia were studious and learned ; the Slavonians of Servia, 
and of the South Slavonic countries generally, possessed high 
poetic qualities; the Slavonians of Poland were brilliant warriors ; 
the Slavonians of Russia had a genius for military and political 
organisation. Differing in many points, Russians, Poles, Ser- 
vians, and Bohemians had very much in common; and in the 
first place, they spoke not indeed the same tongue, but dialects 
of the same language, which resembled one another as closely 
as did the dialects of ancient Greece. 

Mickievicz, too, showed in his lectures that many of the 
greatest men in every department of human life were Sla- 
vonians, whose Slavonianism had been lost sight of through 
their having Latinised or Germanised their names. The first 
Reformers, John Huss and Jerome. of Prague, were Slavonians 
of Bohemia: a circumstance in which Mickievicz, though an 
ardent Catholic, gloried as do the patriotic Catholics of Bohemia 
to thisday. Kopernik, or Copernicus, was a Slavonian of Poland, 
and that Copernicus so considered himself is in fact shown by 
his own signature in the books of the University of Bologna: 
‘Copernicus, Polonus.’ Another Slavonian of Poland discovered 
the sexes of plants long before anything had been set forth on 
the subject by the botanists of other nations. Printing was a 
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Slavonic invention, and its author, Gutenberg, was so called 
from having been born at Kutna-gora ; gora being the equivalent 
in the Slavonic dialects for a hill or ‘berg.’ Faust might 
equally well have been claimed asa Slavonian ; for all the legends 
told of Johannes Faustus are related amongst the Poles of one 
Twardowski, who is believed, moreover, like the native of 
Kutna-gora, to have invented printing. : 
Whether Gutenberg was a Slavonian or a German, it is 
quite certain that numbers of Slavonians are wrongly regarded 
as Germans by reason of their Germanised names. As in the 
Middle Ages learned men adorned their names with Latin 
terminations, so in Bohemia, when German civilisation had 
prevailed over the civilisation of the primitive Slavonian 
pattern, it was the fashion for men of culture and of dis- 
tinguished birth to change their names, if possible by a process 
of translation, from Slavonian into German. Thus, the Lich- 
tensteins, among other noble families of Bohemia, had originally a 
Slavonian name of which Lichtenstein is the German rendering. 
Amongst great generals, the Slavonians have produced not 
only Sobieski, a Pole, but Belisarius, a Slavonian of the Balkan 
peninsula. The name of Belisarius proved him (so Mickieviez 
held) to be a Slavonian; for it was evidently derived from 
Bélie Tsar—the ‘ White Tsar.’ At last, thinking of the tyran- 
nical persecution to which his unhappy countrymen had been 
subjected in Russia, it occurred to Micgkievicz that Slavonianism 
had its dark, its Babylonian side, and that Belshazzar, whose 
name had the same derivation as that of Belisarius, must have 
been a Slavonian. The most terrible, however, of all Slavonians 
was Nebuchadnezzar, whose name evidently came from N e-bog- 
odin-tsar—‘there is no God but the Tsar.’ Justinian was a 
Slavonian who became Latinised, and, writing in a new lan- 
guage, adopted a new name, which is only the Slavonic name, 
descriptive of his character as a codifier of laws, turned into 
Latin. Ovid has never been described as a Slavonian, though 
he is known to have passed a portion of his life at Tomi, in 
what is now called Bulgaria, and according to one authority 
Sir Aston Cokaine, author of the ‘Tragedy of Ovid,’ wrote a 
poem in the language of the natives. As from the sublime to 
the ridiculous there is but one step, so the interval which sepa- 
rates such symbolism as Migkievicz detected in proper names from 
the paltriest kind of punning is by no means great. John Huss 
—otherwise, in Bohemian, John Gus, or goose—played upon 
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his own name at the moment of death, saying that, ‘ Though 
this goose might be burned, yet from its ashes should arise a 
bird that would carry the truth to the uttermost ends of the 
world.’ But Huss spoke Bohemian amongst Bohemians; and to 
accept the Nebuchadnezzar story, it would be-necessary to believe 
that ‘ Ne-bog-odin-tsar ’ was a phrase intelligible to the Babylo- 
nians: in other words, that the Babylonians were a Slavonic race. 
As all great personages who could be conveniently claimed 
were shown to be Slavonian, so were tribes and entire countries, 
with whatever eminent men they happened to have produced. 
Venice, or Venetia, was Slavonian; the district around Venice 
having been colonised by the Venetes, or Wends. One of the 
earliest exponents of Panslavonianism showed by a curious process 
of reasoning, based little, if at all, on facts, that Shakespeare was 
a Slavonian; or that he was probably, or at least possibly, of 
Slavonian origin. The Slavonian tribe of the Veletes migrated 
to England at some pre-historic period, there settled, and gave 
their name to Wiltshire. Shakespeare’s ancestors might have 
been born in Wiltshire. Therefore Shakespeare was a Slavonian, 
and a relative of Gutenberg, Belisarius, and Nebuchadnezzar. 
For many years the Panslavonian doctrine was a doctrine 
and nothing more. Its professors did not trouble themselves to 
show how a race whose various branches were subject to Turkey, 
to Austria, to Prussia, or to Russia, could ever be united so as 
to form but one people and one State. It was evident, however, 
that if any such combination was to be brought about, it could 
only be achieved through the political agency of Russia, the one 
independent Slavonic state in the world. Russian despotism 
was indeed not a thing to be admired; but when Russia had 
once accomplished her mission of bringing together the Slavo- 
nians into one fold, there was no reason why this despotism 
should continue. It could not fail to be modified through the 
influence of the Poles, the Bohemians, and the other Slavonians to 
the number of some forty millions, who would become Russian 
subjects, or rather subjects of a great Slavonian empire. Russia, 
in any case, despotic or not, was the only country which could 
work out the Panslavonian problem; and such tyranny as she 
had shown in her treatment of the Poles—for this was her 
greatest reproach—would cease when Polish resistance ceased, 
and when Poles, Slavonians of Austria, and Slavonians of Tur- 
key, were fellow-citizens of one Imperial Republic. 
In those days language was accepted as a sure test of race, 
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and the Russian language being of the Slavonic family, it 
seemed to follow that to this family the Russians themselves 
must belong. In one of the proclamations issued by the Polish 
commanders, during the insurrection of 1830, the Russians are 
spoken of as ‘Slavonians like ourselves.’ After a time, however, 
it occurred to some Polish writers that the Russians, whom they 
hated so much and for such excellent reasons, were perhaps not 
Slavonians at all. The Poles knew better than all other Slavo- 
nians, what absorption into the Russian Empire really meant; and, 
unlike the Slavonian enthusiasts of Bohemia and of the Slavo- 
nic districts of Hungary, looked with aversion on all Pansla- 
vonian projects. The rhapsodies of Mi¢kievicz produced but little 
effect on his countrymen; and if the teaching of Panslavonian- 
ism was accepted anywhere in Poland, it was in those parts 
which, without experience of Russian rule, had had bitter ex- 
perience of despotic government as exercised by the Austrians 
or by the Prussians. 

In 1846, events occurred in Galicia which caused a Polish 
nobleman, destined afterwards to play an importantthough unsuc- 
cessful part in the history of his country, to advocate Panslavo- 
nianism, or so much of it as would unite the whole of Poland 
under the Russian sceptre; not as a theory to be realised in the 
distant future, but as a practical project to be at once put into 
execution. In 1846, the Poles were preparing to renew on 
Austrian territory the insurrection crushed out in 1831 by 
Russia. Unhappily, attempts were made to set going, at the 
same time and place, two insurrections of a totally different 
kind, though each, of course, had for its object the liberation of 
Galicia from Austrian dominion. One of these projected risings 
had a local and aristocratic origin; the other had been planned 
in Paris, by the extreme revolutionary section of the Polish 
emigration. Without considering what internal changes might 
be desirable, the aristocratic insurgents proposed simply to 
drive away the Austrians. They counted, no doubt, on a certain 
measure of support from their peasantry, but did not place 
much reliance on the masses. The democrats, on the other 
hand, were convinced that nothing could be done without the 
active assistance of the Galician serfs, whom they determined 
to propitiate by making them a present of their masters’ land. 
The proprietors, in preparing their insurrection, made no appeal 
to the peasantry, while the address circulated among the 
peasants by the democratic committee of Paris had the effect 
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of disposing them much more against the Galician nobility 
than against the Austrian Government. This Government had, 
in fact, lost no opportunity of interposing on its own account 
between proprietor and peasant, in the character of the latter’s 
friend. Accordingly, when the banner of Polish independence 
was raised in Galicia, the serfs refused to follow their masters 
into the field. They replied to threats by personal violence, and 
showed generally that they cared nothing for the independence 
of their native land, while they retained a very lively impression 
of the good offices performed for them by Austrian functionaries. 

A certain amount of success seemed assured to the insurgents 
from the circumstance that the Government had no troops on the 
spot. This, however, was the immediate cause of the ‘ Galician 
massacres,’ in which such horrors were perpetrated as have 
scarcely been exceeded even in Bulgaria. The Austrians were 
ready to accept assistance wherever they could find it; and 
proclamations were put forth, offering rewards for insurgents who 
should be captured and brought as prisoners to the nearest 
police-stations. The peasants in all the districts of Galicia, 
where the rising had taken place, and chiefly around Tarnow, 
in Western Galicia, took up arms against the insurgents, plun- 
dered the manor-houses, massacred the nobles, and grossly 
maltreated those whom they did not kill. In some instances 
whole families were put to death; and Prince Bismarck, many 
years later (1863), estimated the entire number of victims in 
the Galician massacres at one thousand. Among the ringleaders 
of the infuriated peasants was more than one notorious robber, 
who, after the suppression of the disorders in which a feeble 
patriotic rising had been crushed out by an effective insurrec- 
tion of serfs, received the promised gratuities. 

The Marquis Wielopolski was at this time (1846) living in the 
(Russian) kingdom of Poland, near the Galician frontier, and 
not far from Cracow. He had taken part in the insurrection of 
1830, and had been sent as representative of the Polish Govern- 
ment to London, where he had a private interview with Lord 
Palmerston, which of course gave no result. It is said too, that 
he was connected with the project of insurrection which failed 
so lamentably in Galicia. When, however, he found in what 
manner this hopeless attempt had been met by the Austrian 
Government, he took up his pen and wrote a letter to Prince 
Metternich, dating it from the neighbourhood of Cracow, ‘ with 
the country houses all round still burning, and the serfs still 
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wandering about half-mad with drink, spending in full liberty 
the money they had received from the Austrian officials as the 
wages of assassination.’ The Marquis was a Russian subject, 
and could address the Austrian statesman in all security. He 
pointed out then what effect the barbarous conduct of the Austrian 
Government must have on the future position of the. Poles, 
declaring in the first place, that it had reawakened that ‘inex- 
tinguishable hatred which the Poles as Slavonians must always 
feel for Germans.’ Now, for the first time, a Slavonian, and 
that Slavonian a Pole—a member, that is to say, of the one Sla- 
vonian nation which, as a nation, had shown itself the bitter enemy 
of Panslavonian projects—recommended in earnest and impas- 
sioned language to his countrymen the deliberate adoption of 
a Panslavonian policy. The Marquis Wielopolski had come to 
the conclusion that Poland had too long played the part of 
victim, and that she ought to make no more hopeless attempts 
to gain an impossible independence. There was now no foul 
weapon which her enemies were not ready to use against her. To 
Western Europe, Poland was an object of purely theatrical 
interest ; and the only power from which she could expect sup- 
port and assistance towards unity and national life, if not 
towards independence, was Russia. He adjured his country- 
men to forget the injuries they had received from the Russian 
Government, and to think only of its ability to rescue them 
from the tyranny and cruelty of Austria. Once united under the 
Russian crown, Poland, he maintained, would exercise an im- 
portant influence on the destinies of the Russian Empire. The 
Poles had hitherto been persecuted by Russia; but this per- 
secution would come to an end if, instead of thwarting Russian 
policy, they did their best to forward it, ‘for their own advan- 
tage and the gratification of their own legitimate revenge.’ 


‘We cannot help asking,’ wrote the Marquis, in his eloquent ‘ Letter 
from a Polish Gentleman to Prince Metternich,’ ‘ what advantage we 
have ever derived from German sympathies? Whatare the manifesta- 
tions of Germany from which the future independence of Poland may 
be expected? ‘These questions are answered by the terrible position in 
which Poland is now placed. Death on the gallows, or by the stick, 
Siberia and the torments of the dungeon, exile and misery, have for a 
long time been the only consequences brought upon us by the policy 
of the great German Powers, who have hitherto only made use of the 
Polish national feeling as a tool for crippling the political advances of 
Russia. Applause was given to the Polish insurrection of 1831; 
Austria permitted a free passage through her territory to Poland for 
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arms, money, and foreign officers; Galician land-owners who re- 
turned home after the failure of the same insurrection, received favours 
from the Government by the remission of many arrears with which 
their estates were burdened. All this was done because Slavonians 
were fighting against Slavonians, whose bloody struggle was an en- 
joyable sight to the Germans. The severe measures of Russifica- 
tion adopted in the Russian part of Poland were ostensibly la- 
mented, whilst every development of the Polish nationality was 
counteracted in Austria by that keeping down of intellect which is the 
political system of that government, and in Prussia by the so-called 
civilisation, which means (as has been confessed by Mr. Flotwell, 
Wuttke, and others) a noiseless Germanisation, tolerating only so 
much of Polonism as may keep Russia in check by the Polish bug- 
bear. The violent blows given by Russia to Polish nationality in 
order to murder it were loudly complained of, but it was found very 
just to prepare the death of the same nationality by a lingering con- 
sumption and absorption, brought about by the withdrawal of the 
means of its vitality. Austria’s hitherto veiled hatred of Polonism 
sufficiently betrayed itself, when a foolish, puerile conspiracy of the 
Poles disconcerted for a moment the old political wisdom of that State, 
and seduced it into measures which may be compared to the cele- 
brated Neapolitan counter-revolutionary alliance of the king and the 
clergy with the Lazzaroni, the Mammoni, and Fra Diavolo. The 
same occasion caused the press of Germany to resound with words of 
contempt and with the most worthless abuse against Polonism, pro- 
nounced with the greatest arrogance ; it being declared that the destiny 
which Providence has assigned to the Poles was to obey the Germans, 
since everything remarkable that has ever taken place not only in 
Poland, but also in Russia, is due to German agency. 

‘Those very men who so loudly uttered on the Rhine the words 
Fatherland and National Rights, curse the Pole when he pronounces the 
same words. If we have hitherto laboured under the delusion that 
all our woes come exclusively from Russia, may the present state of 
our country teach us to know better! The persecutions which had 
hitherto been looked upon as proceeding solely from Russia, come now 
from the quarter where, a short time before, our hopes were placed, 
and with the addition of two new deadly weapons suspended over 
our heads, namely, the flail of the instigated peasants and the daggers 
of the Polish demagogues, apparently generated by the rank suppura- 
tion of the cruelly irritated wound of the national body.’ 


Wielopolski called on his countrymen in all parts of Poland 
to turn with aversion from a Government which did not consider 
“the instigation of bands of assassins and robbers as too wicked 
a means for suppressing the outbreaks of our despair,’ and to 
remember that while all the partitioning powers had per- 
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secuted the Poles in the past, there was but one of the three 
from which Poland had anything to hope in the future; and he 
declared that in this matter the voice of the common people 
was in accord with the ‘logical induction of the reflecting 
Polish politician.’ This he sought to prove by pointing out 
that ‘the hitherto detested Russians had recently, on their 
entrance into Cracow, been warmly greeted by the inhabitants ; 
that the Russians had frequently protected the same inhabi- 
tants from the oppression of the Austrian soldiery, and that they 
enjoyed in the city such popularity that the funeral of a Rus- 
sian officer had been attended by an immense concourse of 
people, who tore to pieces the velvet of his coffin and kept it as 
a relic, in order to manifest, in presence of the Germans, the 
sympathy the Slavonians felt for a Slavonian.’ This popular 
manifestation could only, argued the marquis, be the result of 
a spontaneous impulse. It must therefore be considered as a 
Vow Dei—and the maxim Vow populi, vow Dei, would be found 
in this case to be true. In conclusion, he exhorted his country- 
men to give themselves up no more to ‘ patriotic resignation,’ 
which was often only another name for idleness, and, above all, 
to engage no more in hopeless enterprises with a view to inde- 
pendence. ‘Surrounded as we are by the spies of the police, 
by revolted peasants who thirst for our blood and property, by 
the murderers of our fathers and brothers, who have already 
penetrated into our ante-rooms, we must no longer hope for 
comfort and quiet, even in the interior of our own homes.’ No 
very remote futurity might show the possible existence of several 
confederated Slavonic States, amongst which the Polish would, 
in conjunction with others, attain under Russian leadership a 
national, independent position; and, as the first step towards 
this desirable result, the Poles must in concert offer the Rus- 
sians the hand of friendship, ‘in order that our Slavonian 
brethren may see that our intention is real and that we are 
acting of our own accord.’ 

The Marquis Wielopolski’s letter met with but little success. 
In 1848, the Poles of Posen rose in insurrection against the 
Prussian Government, and in 1848-9 thousands of Poles joined 
the Hungarians in their war against Austria. No sign, however, 
was given of any disposition to come to terms with Russia, and 
the Russian intervention in Hungary was as much an inter- 
vention against Poland as against. Hungary itself. That this 
was the view of the matter taken by the Emperor Nicholas, is 
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sufficiently shown by the fact that the expenses of the interven~ 
tion were charged in the Budget for the kingdom of Poland. 

The Emperor Nicholas was no friend of revolutionary 
projects; and the theory of Panslavonianism could not be 
put into practice without breaking up Turkey, Austria, and 
even Prussia which has some millions of Slavonian subjects, 
not only in Posen but also in Silesia. So little was this very 
despotic but very orderly monarch inclined to favour the policy 
advocated by Wielopolski, that when the Galician disturbances 
had at last been brought to an end, he showed no desire whatever to 
include in his dominions that city of Cracow which had been the 
scene of such lively demonstrations of friendship for Russia. 
He almost insisted on its annexation to Austria; so that this 
last partition of Polish territory was by no means an advance in 
the direction of Panslavonianism. 

Meanwhile, Panslavonianism had been cultivated in Russia 
by a small set of ardent-minded young men, several of whom 
were some years afterwards to become famous. Slavonianism 
as opposed to Germanism had, since the time of Peter the 
Great, been a sort of creed with those Russians who became 
known in Western Europe as the ‘old Russian party.’ This 
was simply a national party which objected to the reforms of 
Western pattern introduced forcibly into Russia, and which 
maintained that Russian civilisation had received from Peter 
a wrong direction. The Russians who, at the end of the seven- 
teenth and beginning of the eighteenth centuries, opposed Peter’s 
reforms were scarcely conscious of the fact that they spoke a 
Slavonic tongue, and had no idea whatever that the Poles and 
Bohemians, the Servians and the Slovacks, were their brothers, 
or at least their cousins, by ethnology. They took their stand 
on ancient custom, and loved to walk in the ancient paths, which 
they believed were the only ones to be trusted. Peter the Great, 
according to them, threw the nation out of the true channel of 
progress in which it was already advancing,’ by lessening the in- 
fluence of the old nobility and raising to its political level a host 
of newly-made officials who corrupted society ; while, by en- 
couraging and even enforcing imitation of Western manners, 
he introduced a taste for luxury which nearly ruined the nobles, 
and increased in a proportionate degree the poverty of the 
peasantry. 

The Slavophil, or as the Russians say, ‘ Slavinnophil,’ of this 
class has great faith in the Orthodox religion, and in its power to 
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guard the inhabitants of Holy Russia against the perilous 
seductions of the West. In time when the Russians had begun 
to study the history and traditions of their Slavonian neighbours, 
the Russian Slavophils extended their interest in things Sla- 
vonian to Servia, Bulgaria, and the other Slavonian provinces 
of the Turkish Empire, who are bound to Russia partly by 
community of race, but also, and above all, by identity of 
religion. Societies were formed in Moscow for repairing 
churches and founding schools in the Slavonian provinces of 
Turkey; though it was not until quite recently that these 
associations acquired a political character, and undertook to 
supply their clients in the Danubian provinces with money, 


arms, and ammunition—with the sinews and the muscles of 
war. 7 


Panslavonianism then, as it now exists, has had several 
different origins. (1) In Bohemia it had a literary origin, and 
was first suggested by the idea that some hundred millions of 
Slavonians—some of them, it is true, of by no means pure race— 
spoke dialects of the same language, and if united, might form 
a powerful empire or confederation, in which those Slavonians 
who are now oppressed by foreign governments wouid be allowed 
the opportunity of developing their own national forms of 
civilisation. 

(2) In Poland, Wielopolski had a certain number of fol- 
lowers who adopted Panslavonianism with the view of bringing 
together the various parts of the ancient republic under Russian 
leadership, but not necessarily under Russia’s direct domina- 
tion. 

(3). In Russia, long before the days of Kollar and Schaffarik, 
numbers of Russians, who for the most part had been unable to for- 
mulate their ideas on the subject. saw, not in Panslavonianism but 
in Russian Slavonianism, an escape from German influences, 
and the true means of civilising Russia from within, as opposed 
to Peter the Great’s method of half-civilising the upper classes 
of Russia from without. Russian Slavonianism was destined 
to be afterwards developed as a theory into Panslavonianism, 
and as an active power, into such Panslavonianism or rather 
Poly-Slavonianism, as would include all Slavonian countries pro- 
fessing the Greek orthodox religion; such as Servia, Bulgaria, 
Bosnia, the Herzegovina, and Montenegro. 

' The creed of Russian Slavonianism was to receive an addi- 
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tional article about the year 1844. The Slavophil believed 
in the ancient Russian whose caftan had been shortened, and 
whose beard had been shaved by Peter the Great. He believed 
too in the Russian Church; and after Haxthausen’s visit to 
Russia, he learned to believe in the Russian Commune. For 
the Russian Commune, of which so much is heard in the present 
day, was discovered by a German nobleman of conservative 
and even autocratic tendencies. Previously to Haxthausen’s 
visit, the existence of the Russian Agricultural Commune must 
obviously have been known to the Russians; only they failed to 
appreciate its importance. They did not recognise it as a 
typical Russian institution ; and it was reserved for Haxthausen 
to point out—as, by the way, Count von Moltke has also done 
in his recently published ‘ Letters from Russia’—that it is the 
true remedy against pauperism and proletarianism. Alexander 
Herzen adopted with enthusiasm all that Haxthausen had writ- 
ten about communism as a preservative against pauperism. It 
might be injurious, he admitted, to agriculture as an art; but 
it prevented the labourer from dying of hunger. Gradually 
Russian Slavophils, Poly-Slavonians, and Panslavonians adopted 
the idea that in a thoroughly Slavonian country, organised on a 
true Slavonian basis, every inhabitant must belong to a com- 
mune, and thereby enjoy a right to a portion of communal 
land, as the country in general must belong to the Orthodox 
Church. 

The original Russian Slavophils were conservatives, and 
regretted the good old times, when no Peter the Great had 
thought fit to import into Russia a weak imitation of West- 
European civilisation. They mourned also for the decay of 
faith, by which the introduction of Peter’s outlandish, unsympa- 
thetic, and anti-national reforms had been accompanied. But 
Alexander Herzen, a student of German philosophy and of the 
French literature of the eighteenth century, laughed at the 
religious notions entertained by these Slavennophils of an anti- 
quated type. He was a Slavonian and even a Panslavonian ; 
but he in no way set himself against the civilisation of the 
West, nor did he care for the maintenance of the Russian 
Church even in Russia. He believed, however, in the future of 
his country, if its despotic form of government could be got rid 
of; was the declared enemy of Russian tyranny in Poland; 
wished to cultivate the goodwill of the Poles ; and believed above 
all things in the Russian Commune, and the desirability of 
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extending it to countries where it is at this moment unknown. 
Thus there were two kinds of Panslavonians in Russia: the 
conservative Panslavonian of a distinctly religious turn, and 
the ultra liberal Panslavonian of anti-religious tendencies. 
Speaking generally, however, it may be said that the Russian 
apostles of Panslavonianism attached peculiar importance to two 
institutions, the Russian Church and the Russian Commune. <A 
sort of ‘ Passez moi la saignée, je vous passerai la rhubarbe’ ar- 
rangement was made between the two sections of the Russian 
Slavonian party, by which the revolutionists seem to tolerate the 
Church, on condition that the conservatives accept the Commune. 

It has been said that the first practical experiment in Pan- 
slavonianism was devised and recommended for execution by the 
Marquis Wielopolski. Under the stern and stolid rule of 
Nicholas, it was impossible for the marquis to get his idea 
adopted, or in any way attended to by the Government. Some 
years, however, after the accession of Alexander II. at the begin- 
ning of the agitation in Poland which at last culminated in armed 
insurrection, the marquis went to St. Petersburg, and presented 
a plan which, in the hope of pacifying the country, the Govern- 
ment hastened to adopt. The author of the ‘Letter from a 
Polish Gentleman to Prince Metternich’ had given proof of the 
sincerity of his views by sending his two sons into the Russian 
army; which was probably the only means open to him of 
testifying in a public manner his firm adherence to the idea 
of union with Russia. The scheme which he proposed to the 
Emperor Alexander, when it had become evident that some- 
thing must be done for Poland in the way either of concilia- 
tion or of suppression, included the dismissal from the Polish 
administration of every Russian. There were, as a matter of 
fact, but few Russian officials in Poland; but these few were 
replaced by Poles. Practically, and for reasons of general 
convenience, Polish was still the language of the public offices. 
It had, however, been formally superseded by Russian in a 
Government decree. The freest and fullest use of the Polish 
language was now restored, and Wielopolski secured for his 
country a complete system of what would now be called ‘ad- 
ministrative autonomy.’ Eight Polish gymnasiums were to be 
established in various parts of the country, and the University 
of Warsaw, closed since 1831, was to be re-opened. Com- 
munal and district assemblies were moreover to be formed ; 
and though these assemblies could not discuss political ques- 
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tions, they were to be of a representative character, and the 
entire direction of local affairs was to be entrusted to them. 
Finally, the affairs of the country were to be watched over by a 
Polish Council of State, and the one institution which Poland 
was to have in common with Russia, was the army. 

To endow Poland, however, with national institutions was 
not to deal very largely in Panslavonianism. ‘ National and 
representative institutions’ are guaranteed to every part of 
ancient Poland by special clauses in the Treaty of Vienna, 
drawn up at a time when the notion of Panslavonianism had 
scarcely been conceived. A certain development, however, was 
given to Panslavonic ideas in connection with the University 
of Warsaw, where professorships were to be established of the 
various Slavonian languages. The salaries attached to these 
chairs averaged about 1,000/. sterling a year; and it was hoped 
that some of the most distinguished Slavonian writers and lec- 
turers from Kieff, the capital of Little Russia, from Prague, 
from Belgrade, and from the various divisions of ancient Poland, 
would be attracted to this focus of Panslavonianism. The Grand 
Duke Constantine, whom the Emperor had sent to Warsaw, as if in 
proof of the earnestness of his intentions, gave evidence of his 
adherence to the Panslavonian cause, and paid a special compli- 
ment to Bohemia by giving the name of Wenceslaus to the 
child of which the Grand Duchess was opportunely delivered 
soon after her arrival at Warsaw. 

The reforms introduced by the Marquis Wielopolski, under 
the auspices of the Grand Duke Constantine, came too late. 
The Poles were already bent on insurrection, and looked upon 
the Russian concessions as tardy and insufficient, even if they 
did not regard them as so many proofs of weakness. But the 
marquis was determined to give his ideas what he considered a 
fair chance. A regular law of conscription had recently been 
introduced, by which, as in France and other continental coun- 
tries, recruits were to be taken for the army by ballot, and not 
as formerly by arbitrary designation. Under the old system, 
the authorities had been able to send periodically to the army 
all unquiet spirits. Anything more tyrannical than this prac- 
tice could scarcely be imagined. But the Marquis Wielopolski 
knew that a certain number of men belonging to the extreme 
revolutionary party had sworn at all hazards to take up arms; 
and he determined that on the occasion of the coming conscrip- 
tion the new law should not be put in force, but that as formerly 
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those should be taken as recruits whom it seemed most neces- 
sary to get ridof. The insurrection must have taken place 
under all circumstances. But Wielopolski’s measure had the 
effect of precipitating it; and when the insurrection had once 
broken out, there was an end to his project of appeasing Poland 
by means of national institutions which he had hoped would 
gradually be extended to the Polish portions of Lithuania, and 
which might at last have attracted to the so-called ‘ Kingdom’ 
the inhabitants of Austrian and Prussian Poland. 

The Prussian Government was much opposed to the Wielo- 
polski system ; and its merit from Wielopolski’s point of view was 
further shown by the dissatisfaction it caused in Austria. 

Wielopolski’s experiment in Poland was not encouraging 
to those Russians who believed in the possibility of some day 
uniting all the Slavonian nations in one great league; though 
the fact of the Poles having failed in 1863, as in 1830, to obtain as- 
sistance from the West, may well incline them to look no more 
in that direction for support. By Russian Panslavonians, how- 
ever, this new rebellion was held to show that the Poles were 
incapable of accepting the ‘Slavonian idea.’ The Poles, it was 
said, had been demoralised by constant association with the West, 
by Latin civilisation, and above all, by the influence of the 
Roman Catholic clergy. The Russians continued, however, to 
preach and even to put in practice their Russo-Slavonian creed, 
in which the orthodox Church and the agricultural commune 
were primary articles of faith. 

Why the Russian administrators, sent into Poland after the 
insurrection of 1863 to arrange matters between peasants and 
proprietors, should be called ‘ Panslavonians,’ is not clear: yet 
the late Mr. Miliutin and the late Prince Tcherkarsky are 
frequently so styled. All that they aimed at in Poland was 
to maintain, increase, and, if necessary, create antagonism 
between the nobles and the newly liberated serfs, and to secure to 
the latter, at the expense of the former, considerable allotments 
of land. In this matter the Russian Government and the officials 
by whom it was represented in Poland, with Tcherkarsky and 
Miliutin at their head, may well be blamed; but it is only 
reasonable to remember that the state of things by which they 
sought to profit had been created by the Poles themselves. 
During the insurrection no one could be too generous in dealing 
‘with the Polish peasants. The ‘ Provisional Government’ began 
by giving them in freehold those portions of land for which they 
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had been in the habit of performing task-work or of paying 
rent. In some of the villages the peasants are reported to have 
suggested that perhaps the present, like the Government which 
made it, was ‘ provisional.’ Being in doubt, however, what to 
do, and having been enjoined by the insurrectionary powers to 
pay no rent, they gave proof of their willingness to recognise 
the new authority by obeying its command in at least one par- 
ticular. When the rising had at last been put down, the Russian 
Government, without maintaining the revolutionary decree in 
respect to the holdings of the peasantry, felt that it must in its 
own interest make at least an approach to the liberality dis- 
played by the so-called ‘ national junta.’ 

A better field for the realisation of the Russo-Slavonian ideas 
in connection with Panslavonianism presented itself in Lithuania, 
where the peasants are for the most part of Russian, or rather of 
Ruthenian race, and where for an entire generation the Greek 
Uniates have been more or less sincere members of the Church 
called Orthodox. In Lithuania, then, steps were taken towards 
Panslavonianism by giving allotments of land to peasants of 
Russian race, and of the Russo-Greek Church, at the expense 
of Roman Catholic Polish proprietors, who received little more 
than nominal indemnification for the forced cession: in other 
words, a third part of the value of the land, as systematically 
under-estimated by Government officials. 

The outbreak of the insurrection in Bosnia and the Herze- 
govina gave an opportunity for the Moscow Panslavonians to work 
their theory to effective political purpose among the Slavonians of 
Turkey. Insurrection in the Sultan’s dominions was not now 
for the first time encouraged by Russia ; but hitherto the revolu- 
tionary work had been done, more or less secretly, by Govern- 
ment agents. In 1875 the Slavonian committee of Moscow, 
which, as before mentioned, had previously occupied itself with 
purely religious matters, such as the restoration of orthodex 
churches and the establishment of orthodox schools in Turkey, 
now for the first time collected subscriptions for the purchase of 
arms and ammunition, and for the equipment of volunteers. 
They entered into relations, moreover, with a distinguished 
general who had gained great successes in Central Asia, and who 
since his forced return to St. Petersburg had directed a news- 
paper of pronounced Panslavonian views. 

Mr. Aksakoff, president of the Moscow Slavonic committee, 
had, with several members of his family, been known for years 
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past as a Slavophil rather than asa Panslavonian. What he 
had at heart was the development of the Slavonian element in 
Russia itself; and until a comparatively recent period he had 
troubled himself but little about the vast and impracticable 
project of bringing together all nations and nationalities of 
Slavonian descent within the frontiers of one empire or con- 
federation. 

In Poland, that is to say, the territory which was called 
Poland up to 1772, Aksakoff claimed for Russia on ethnological, 
religious, and popular grounds—and not for State reasons or in 
virtue of treaties—all those provinces in which the great mass 
of the population spoke a Russian dialect, and belonged, whether 
as the result of forced conversion or otherwise, to the orthodox 
Russian Church, but he did not deny the Poles full national 
rights in the so-called kingdom of Poland. 

Similarly, he claims for Russia the eastern portion of Galicia 
where, as in the greater part of Lithuania, the peasantry are 
of Russian, though not of Great-Russian race, and form the 
last remnant of that Greek Uniate Church, numbering now 
about three millions, which the Russian Government aims at 
bringing over to the Orthodox Church of Russia, after the 
example of millions of Greek Uniates in Lithuania. The 
Greek Uniate Church of Eastern Galicia must, as many 
of the Greek Uniate priests themselves think, and as not a 
few of them desire, be absorbed ere long in the Church of 
Russia. This result cannot but be hastened by the fact that 
while the Catholics of Poland look with mistrust on the Greek 
Uniates, and consider their Church as a sort of peasant Church, 
the Russians tempt them, encourage them, and hold out to their 
clergy prospects of an advancement which in the Roman Catholic 
Church they cannot hope to obtain. 

The Greek Uniates, it may here be stated, are members of 
that now nearly extinct portion of the Greek Church which 
at the Council of Florence accepted union with Rome, ac- 
knowledging the supremacy of the Pope and the doctrine of 
the Double Procession, while retaining for priests the privilege 
of marriage, and for priests and congregations the right of cele- 
brating the service in ancient Russian or Church Slavonian. 
The non-celibacy of the clergy has proved a source of ruin to 
this Church. No menaces can force a priest of the Roman Catholic 
Church to abandon his religion. The priest, however, of the 
Greek Uniate Church has not to think of himself alone. He 
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must also consider the fate of his wife and family; and numbers 
of these priests, threatened with destitution, have given up the 
doctrine of the Double Procession and abjured Papal supre- 
macy. If Russian Panslavonian devices should prosper much 
longer—if, for instance, they should prove thoroughly successful 
in connection with the Slavonian provinces of Turkey—the next 
direction taken by this powerful and penetrating dissolvent 
force would be that of Eastern Galicia, where of late Russian 
agents have been observed, and even arrested. Stories of Russian 
agents and their intrigues are generally very vague, and often 
without any tangible basis. But the Russians arrested during 
the last twelve months in various parts of Eastern Galicia were 
brought before Austrian law courts and formally charged with en- 
deavouring to excite disaffection among the Russian (or Ruthe- 
nian) Greek Uniate peasantry. No one was convicted of any 
such offence. But arrests were made; and the persons arrested, 
being in some instances well-known professors of Panslavonianism, 
were sent under escort to the frontier. Not only have these 
affairs been chronicled in the Polish newspapers of Galicia and 
the German newspapers of Vienna; they have also been written 
about at length in the Russian or Ruthenian journal published 
at Lemberg, the chief town of Galicia, under the title of 
‘Slovo’ (The Word), and in various Russian newspapers. The 
organ of the Ruthenians of Eastern Galicia described the arrest 
and imprisonment of Mr. Ilovaiski in a tone of violent com- 
plaint, which was more than echoed by several of the St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow journals. 

(a) In Eastern Galicia then, as elsewhere, a kind of Pan- 
slavonianism is professed by Russian followers of the creed so 
denominated which appeals to those Slavonians only who are 
of the Russian race and who belong actually or prospectively 
to the Russian Church: for it may be looked upon as certain 
that, with judicious management on the part of Russia, the 
Greek Uniate peasantry and priests of Eastern Galicia will ere 
long be lost to the Church of Rome. 

(b) In the Balkan Peninsula, as in Eastern Galicia, the 
Russians find their adherents among those who are more or less 
of the same race, and who, apart from the question of church 
organisation, are absolutely of the same religion as themselves. 
In Servia, for instance, not only do the inhabitants speak a 
Slavonian language which has close affinities with Russian and 
is identical with it as regards the names of common objects, 
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but they have also the same religious doctrines and even the 
same principles of religious persecution. Thus in Servia, as in 
Russia, it is a penal offence to forsake the National Church. 

(c) The Roumanians are not, it is hardly necessary to say, of 
the same race as the Russians, and no people have a greater fear 
of. Panslavonianism than the Roumanians. They dread, accord- 
ing to the expression of a Servian writer, being ‘swallowed up 
in the Panslavonic ocean.’ Questions of language, race, and 
religion, possess an importance in Eastern Europe which the 
inhabitants of Western Europe can scarcely conceive; and 
fifteen years ago it occurred to the newly-formed Government of 
Roumania to avert the ever-present danger of getting ‘swallowed 
up’ in the Panslavonic ocean, by substituting in their prayer 
books for the Cyrillic characters as preserved by Russians, Ruthe- 
nians of the Greek Uniate Church, Servians and Bulgarians, the 
Latin alphabet. The Roumanians then of their own accord formed 
a sort of union with Rome through the medium of the Latin 
letters. There is something grotesque in the idea of the ser- 
vice of the Greek Church being performed in Latin. But the 
Roumanians are proud of their Roman descent, and perhaps one 
day, following in spirit the example of the modern Greeks, may 
make Latin their literary language, even as they have already 
adopted the Latin alphabet for Church purposes. 

The Bulgarians have been shown by sworn enemies of 
Panslavonianism, and also by impartial students of history and 
ethnology, not to be Slavonian at all. An intelligent traveller 
who visited Turkey in the year 1763 (writing long before the 
invention of Panslavonianism, and at a time when the Russians 
were not yet accepted as a Slavonic nation!) says of the Bul- 
garians through whose country he passed :— 


‘The Bulgarians are the Scythian Tartars that speak a sort of Slavo- 
nian language. They eat raw horse-flesh, and put me in mind of the 
horrid description Juvenal gives of the Anthropophagi in his fifteenth 
satire : 

Aspicimus populos, quorum non sufficit iree 

Occidisse aliquem ; sed pectora, brachia, vultus, 
Crediderint genus esse cibi. Quid diceret ergo 

Vel quo non fugeret ; si nunc hee monstra videret 
Pythagoras, cunctis animalibus abstinuit qui 

Tantum homine, et ventri indulsit non omne legumen ? 


‘They came originally from the Scythians, who inhabit the banks 


' A Voyage from Naples through the Arches to Constantinople in the Year 
1763. 
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of the other side of the river Volga to the north of the Caspian sea. 
They are Christians, and are supposed to have adopted their religion 
from the discourse of certain bishops, whom these barbarians in their 
incursions into the Roman empire had taken prisoners. The descrip- 
tion which Claudian gave formerly of their brethren the Huns, who 
inhabited the more northern parts up to the nook of the Caspian 
sea, suits them very well to this day.’ 


The anonymous author of the work just cited obtained most 
of his information respecting the. populations of the Balkan 
peninsula from the Greek monks in the convents where he fre- 
quently lodged ; and the accounts given to him, apparently from 
tradition, as to the origin of the Bulgarians, coincide with those 
published by scientific ethnologists of the present day. The 
Bulgarians then are not Slavonians; nor, though they adopted 
ages ago a Slavonic dialect, is their language at this moment 
intelligible to Russians. In proof of this, it need only be men- 
tioned on the authority of the correspondent of the St. Peters- 
burg Vovoe Vremya (New Time), quoted by the St. Petersburg 
correspondent of the Standard, in a letter dated September 27, 
1877, that General Stoletoff, commander of the Bulgarian militia, 
unable to speak Bulgarian, found it more convenient to address 
his men in Turkish than in his own language; very much to 
their disgust. It has frequently been mentioned too, in the war 
letters of Russian correspondents, that General Gourko was ac- 
companied by a Bulgarian interpreter; which would be scarcely 
necessary if Bulgarians and Russians spoke anything like the 
same tongue. These last-mentioned facts are well worth the con- 
sideration of those who believe that Panslavonianism has a per- 
fect scientific basis. or practical political purposes, Pansla- 
vonianism rests no doubt in some measure on community of race 
and affinities of language. But it depends far more on iden- 
tity of religion; while in Turkey it has derived its chief force 
from the fact that those who preached the doctrine and those 
who accepted it desired the same result: the liberation of the 
Slavonian provinces from Turkish domination. 

If the Russians had advanced against Turkey without sayin 
one word about community of race, the Bulgarians would all 
the same have been delighted to profit by their intervention, 
even as were the Moldo-Wallachians and the Greeks in former 
days, before Panslavonianism or the ‘rights of nationalities’ in 
any shape had been dreamed of. 

When ten or twelve years ago a Panslavonian Concress was 
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held at Moscow, to which Servians, Ruthenians from Eastern 
Galicia, Czechs from Bohemia, and various kinds of Slavonians 
from the Slavonic districts of Hungary, were invited, but at 
which no Poles were present, it was found desirable, after 
several experiments with Slavonian tongues, to adopt German 
as the most suitable language of intercommunication between 
educated Slavonians. This, of course, was only a makeshift for 
the moment; but the proposal to select one of the Slavonian 
dialects as a sort of literary and political language for Slavo- 
nians in general raised up numerous and insurmountable objec- 
tions. Neither Servians, nor Bohemians, nor Russians wished 
to sacrifice their own particular tongue, and a Servian student 
who addressed the assembly pointed out that if some composite 
Slavonian language were invented for common literary purposes, 
Slavonians using it would become a sort of Brahmins among 
Slavonians in general. At this moment educated Slavonians 
have everywhere a second language, which is in Bohemia and 
the Slavonian districts of Hungary, German; in Poland and 
Russia, French ; in Servia, sometimes French, sometimes German. 

Say, however, that the various branches of the Slavonian 
race understand one another no more than Dutchmen, Germans, 
Danes, and Swedes understand one another. That is of very 
little importance, in presence of the quite indisputable fact that 
there is a certain community of feeling among the various Slavo- 
nian peoples. The Czechs, for instance, of Bohemia, have always 
a warm welcome for Russians and everything that comes from 
Russia. About a year ago, they gave an enthusiastic reception to 
General Tchernaieff on his visiting them, after his campaign in 
Servia. Here, one of the Russian chiefs of Panslavonianism was 
treated as a hero, in the capital of Slavonian Bohemia, for having 
fought the battle of Slavonians in Servia. A Russian, a Bo- 
hemian, and a Servian would not understand one another in con- 
versation, if they once departed from the simplest subjects 
treated in the simplest phraseology. But there is a full under- 
standing between them as regards certain objects at which they 
all aim; and they all agree in detesting Turks for the sake of 
South Slavonians, and Germans for the sake of North Sla- 
vonians and Slavonians in general. 

The hatred between Germans and Slavonians is as old as the 
days of Tacitus, who speaks of it at the beginning of his ‘ Ger- 
mania;’ and it has been seen from Wielopolski’s ‘ Letter to 
Prince Metternich, that it is in virtue of the ancient and still 
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more of the modern antagonism between the two races, that the 
Poles are called upon to cast their lot with Slavonian Russia. 
The Poles, however, have objected hitherto to being swallowed 
up, as the Roumaniaus say, in the ‘ ocean of Panslavonianism ;’ 
and those amongst them who think it worth while to argue scienti- 
fically on the matter begin by saying that the Russians themselves 
are not Slavonians. This, however, is as futile an argument as 
those which may be drawn from inability of Bulgarian volunteers 
to understand Russian, and from the ‘Scythian’ or Finnish 
origin of the Bulgarian race. Lelewel, the Polish historian, has 
shown very clearly in his ‘ History of Lithuania and Ruthenia,’ 
that the Muscovite Russians, or inhabitants of Great Russia, are 
not altogether of the same race as those ‘ Russians’ of whom 
many millions were formerly subject to Poland, and who in 
medizval Latin were all called ‘Rutheni.’ But this had 
already been admitted by Russian historians, who have never 
pretended that the Muscovites were pure Slavonians, or that 
Moscow was founded in the midst of Slavonian lands. Still, 
Russians of the present day speak of themselves as Slavonians 
with a certain admixture of the Tartar element ; whereas those 
Poles of the present day—the great majority of the Polish 
nation—who are utterly opposed to Panslavonianism, and who 
hate Russia for a great number of excellent reasons, declare that 
the Russians are not Slavonians at all, but ‘ Tartars slightly 
Slavonianised.’ Writing a dozen years later than Lelewel, 
Duchinski, a Pole, or rather (for one must be particular in these 
matters) a Ruthenian with Polish sympathies and a Polish educa- 
tion, produced a very ingenious book on the Turanian origin of the 
Russians, in which he seeks to show that the Russians possess 
inherited and ineradicable habits derived from Central Asiatic 
ancestors of nomadic and pastoral instincts, whereas the Poles 
possess inherited and ineradicable habits derived from Cau- 
casian ancestors of agricultural instincts. The object of the 
book is apparently to prove that the Russians, though they 
have beaten the Poles, are people of bad birth; for though 
it is no longer accounted in good taste to reproach a low- 
born individual with the baseness of his origin, this supposed 
offence may freely be committed against an entire nation. Mr. 
Duchinski, however, points out for the consolation of the Russians, 
whom he systematically endeavours to reduce to the moral and 
intellectual level of niggers, that though the agricultural sec- 
tion of the human race includes, as a rule, all that is good, 
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and the pastoral section all that is bad, yet that Abel was a 
shepherd, and Cain a tiller of the soil. 

Count Joseph de Maistre says somewhere, that having one 
day put toa general of his acquaintance the question, ‘ How a 
general knew when he was beaten?’ he was told in reply that 
‘a general was beaten when he considered himself beaten.’ In 
like manner, it may be said that a more or less Slavonian nation 
is sufficiently Slavonian for Panslavonic purposes when it con- 
siders itself Slavonian. Whatever Lelewel or Duchinski, 
whatever absolute historical or ethnological truth may say on 
the subject, the Russians are accepted as Slavonians; and 
though they can never make any impression on Catholic Poles, 
and though it is more than probable that the Catholic Slavo- 
nians of Bohemia make use of Panslavonianism chiefly as a bug- 
bear by which to extort concessions from the Austrian Govern- 
ment, yet Panslavonianism is a living force as regards the 
Slavonian populations of Eastern Europe, the Ruthenians of 
Eastern Galicia, and generally all who are or consider them- 
selves to be of Slavonic race, and who profess the doctrines of 
the Orthodox Church. 

H. SuTHERLAND Epwarps. 














PARLIAMENTARY FORMS AND 
REFORMS. 


THE elaborate yet simple rules which guide Parliamentary 
procedure, which fit all circumstances like a silken glove, and 
control all episodes as with an iron vice, are parallel in growth 
with the establishment of the British Constitution. Parliament 
began to feel and exercise its great power in the reign of the 
Stuarts, and speedily found the necessity for making rules 
which should complete its influence by enabling it to control its 
own members. There are now among the standing orders of the 
House of Commons regulations which were made by the Parlia- 
ment in which Cromwell sat, and many others of the same date 
exist in a modified form. The fundamental principle of Parlia- 
mentary debate resolves everything within the narrow limits of 
a question put from the Chair, to be fully debated, sometimes 
amended, and, if necessary, divided upon. This procedure was 
settled in the reign of James I., and Shakespeare was alive 
when there was entered on the journals of the House the standing 
order, ‘ That nothing passes by order of the House without the 
question, and that no order be without the question affirmative 
and negative.’ This direction is observed to the present day in 
the minutest detail, and in the most formal manner. 

A study of the forms of the House and of its manifold 
rules of debate would of itself constitute an interesting and 
instructive lesson in English history. It would be easy to trace 
the growth of the power of Parliament, synchronising with the 
establishment of the rights of the people, and to observe its 
changing attitude towards the Crown, an attitude always effu- 
sively loyal, except where it has become necessary to go to the 
other extreme marked by cutting off a sovereign’s head. But, 
plainly discernible beneath this assumed humility, has ever been 
the assertion of popular rights as opposed to monarchical aggres- 
sion. There was a time, even so late as that of the Georges, 
when the sovereign had a very real and personal influence upon 
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the action of Parliament. A Minister of State might be, and 
on one historical occasion was, ordered to attend upon the sove- 
reign and directed straightway personally to convey to an oppo- 
nent the seal and the insignia of office, of which he was himself 
released without notice or without reason other than the King’s 
whim. During the long series of years in which Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Disraeli have alternately been in opposition and in 
power, many circumstances have been taken into account in esti- 
mating from time to time how long one or the other was likely to 
retain office. But, between 1868 and 1874, for example, no one 
engaged in such speculation had occasion to take into account 
the possibility of the Queen’s sending for Mr. Gladstone, telling 
him she did not want him longer to be Prime Minister, and in- 
structing him to go to Mr. Disraeli and inform him that he was 
hereafter to be Premier. The times have changed marvellously, 
even within the last half century, and Parliament and its leaders 
are now answerable directly and solely to the people. In 
increasing measure the personal power of the sovereign is 
becoming a myth. Nevertheless, the old forms remain intact, 
and four years ago, when the present Parliament was summoned, 
the Speaker standing humbly at the bar of the House of Lords in- 
formed the representatives of the sovereign ‘ that in obedience to 
Her Majesty’s commands, Her Majesty’s faithful Commons in the 
exercise of their undoubted right and privilege have proceeded to 
the election of a Speaker, and as the object of their choice he 
now presents himself at your bar, and submits himself with all 
humility to Her Majesty’s gracious approbation.’ The Speaker 
was comforted with the assurance ‘that Her Majesty most fully 
approves and confirms him as the Speaker;’ which being happily | 
arranged, the Speaker next by ‘humble petition to Her Majesty 

prays that the Commons may be confirmed in all their undoubted | 
rights and privileges.’ This, now a mere form, was once a real 
thing, and in the assertion of the undoubtedness of the rights 
and privileges claimed with an almost servile submission to royal 
approval, we find that mixture of assertion and servility before 
noted as being full of significance to the student of English 
history. In earlier days the Speaker on these occasions, whilst 
signifying for approval the choice of the Commons, was wont to 
add ‘that if it be Her Majesty’s pleasure to disapprove of this 
choice, Her Majesty’s faithful Commons would at once select 
some other member of their House better qualified to fill the 
station than himself.” As the Commons grew in power this 
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was more than they could stomach, and the phrase was quietly 
dropped. 

It would be impossible to overstate the sacredness of the rules 
of the House of Commons as they are regarded by the House 
itself. The minutest and apparently the most trivial rule is sanc- 
tified by age, and if it has no particular bearing upon existing 
affairs it did its work in past ages, and possesses a claim upon 
attention and respect similar to that which a veteran of the 
Peninsular war holds upon the public of to-day. There is nothing 
the House shrinks from with more genuine horror than a proposal 
to alter an old rule of procedure. It will disestablish a Church or 
pass a Reform Bill with a lighter heart than it would agree upon 
an amendment to a standing order affecting a particular proce- 
dure which Parliament has been in the habit of following since the 
Restoration. This is a wholesome feeling, and has its recommen- 
dation in the discipline and order which exist within the House 
of Commons. But, at the same time, it is not without some 
inconvenience, and from time to time succeeds in placing an 
illustrious body in an undignified position. Amongst the oldest 
and most deeply-rooted traditions of the House of Commons is 
the supposition that it carries on its debates in secrecy from the 
outer world. In this very year of grace and manifold news- 
papers, there is in existence in the House of Lords a standing 
order which declares: ‘That it is a breach of the privilege of 
this House for any person whatsoever to print or publish in print 
anything relating to the proceedings of the House without the 
leave of the House.’ This bears date February 27,1698. On 
March 20, 1642, the House of Commons resolved: ‘ That what 
person soever shall print or sell any Act or passages of this 
House under the name of a diurnal or otherwise, without the 
particular license of this House, shall be reputed a high con- 
temner and breaker of the privilege of Parliament, and should 
be punished accordingly.” In 1694 the Commons further 
ordered, ‘That no news-letter writers do, in their letters or 
other papers that they disperse, presume to intermeddle with 
the debates or any other proceedings of this House.’ Little 
more than a hundred years ago—on March 3, 1762—George ITI. 
having just ascended the throne, an order of equal stringency, 
one of a series promulgated during the previous hundred years, 
was added to the Order Book of the House of Commons. These 
orders still remain unrepealed, and as there exists nothing in 
the shape of an order recognising the service or the existence of 
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the Press, it is presumable that the House would be able to act 
upon them supposing an hon. member were to frame a suitable 
resolution. The relations of Parliament and the Press are in fact 
in an anomalous condition, which Englishmen would be the first 
to laugh at if it were brought to their knowledge as a story of a 
country beyond the sea. The bodily presence of representatives of 
the Press within the precincts of Parliament is recognised by both 
Houses in a manner which, though perhaps grudging, is never- 
theless substantial—is satisfying if not satisfactory. There isa 
Press gallery in each House, with writing rooms and other con- 
veniences for the use of reporters. Within the last seven years 
the recognition of the Press by the House of Commons has taken 
the long stride indicated by the admission of the fact that repre- 
sentatives of the Press do not live upon pen nibs or the bind- 
ings of their note books, and an audacious First Commissioner 
of Works has gone the length of partitioning off a section of a 
corridor in which the representatives of the London journals can 
buy and eat cold meat at discretion. This circumstance, trivial 
in itself, may be the beginning of the end. But as yet the end is 
far off. The relations of the Press and Parliament are continually 
reaching a crisis, and of late scarcely a Session has passed 
without a debate arising thereon. New members, struck with 
the grossness of the anomaly, attempt to reduce it to the basis 
of common sense; whereupon arises a debate which is instructive 
as showing how deeply rooted in the House of Commons is the 
antipathy towards changing a rule of procedure, even when no 
one finds it possible to defend it. 

The rules relating to the Press are the only ones which 
challenge serious exception in the journals of the House of 
Commons. For the rest, they are, in the main, devised with 
supreme wisdom, and formulated with singular skill. The best 
test of the successful adjustment of the machinery of debate in 
the House of Commons is for any one intimate with its working 
to visit another assembly—any other in the world, from a vestry 
hall to Versailles, or from a meeting of a Town Council toa 
Session of the United States Congress. He cannot fail to be 
struck with the difference in the tone of the two assemblies, 
the advantage on the side of the House of Commons being due, 
first, to the existence of an admirable code of regulations, and 
secondly, to the unquestioning obedience which even the most 
undisciplined member pays to their enforcement. What these 
rules are, and how they affect Parliamentary procedure, may 
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perhaps be best illustrated by describing the House of Commons 
in detail. There are some men to whom procedure in the House 
of Commons is so familiar that it will seem puerile to enter 
upon a detailed explanation of words and phrases. But there 
are many more to whom, whilst the words and phrases are 
familiar enough, being daily met with in the course of news- 
paper reading, their meaning is absolutely unknown, or at best 
obscure. For the sake of completeness, and with due deference, 
I shall take the liberty of supposing that the reader knows 
absolutely nothing about Parliamentary procedure. 

One of the first things that strikes a visitor to the House of 
Commons is, the smallness of the Chamber itself. The mind 
accustomed to associate momentous events with Parliamentary 
debates, insensibly builds for honourable members a lordly 
pleasure house. Perhaps no one who had read or thought 
much about the House of Commons, has entered it for the first 
time without a feeling of disappointment. Much, of course, 
depends upon the time of the visit. When a great debate is on, 
when the floor of the House is densely crowded, and when 
honourable members, overflowing, fill the galleries that run the 
length of the Chamber, there is no spectacle which, for intensity 
of interest and subdued excitement, can successfully compare 
with the House of Commons. But these occasions are rare, 
and the chances are much more in favour of a stranger entering 
the gallery at a moment when he may find the House repre- 
sented by ten or fifteen gentlemen reclining in various attitudes 
of listlessness, whilst an hon. member addresses them at what pro- 
mises to be interminable length. The time when the House is 
certain to be seen in one of its best forms is at the hour of com- 
mencement of public business. Except on Wednesdays, when it 
meets at noon, the House of Commons meets at a quarter to four, 
the first business accomplished being the brief religious service 
conducted by the chaplain. There is always a full muster at 
prayers, more especially when any interesting debate or episode 
is anticipated at a later period of the sitting. Doubtless a spirit 
of devotion is the principal incentive to this unanimity of action. 
But there is also a temporal advantage connected with attend- 
ance upon prayers, and it may be here noticed, once for all, how, 
even in the smallest detail, the rules of the House are framed with 
the design to obtain a desirable end without the appearance of 
compulsion. The difficulty of seating in orderly fashion 658 
gentlemen, who are in constant attendance throughout a Session 
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of six months, appears a trivial matter, but is really full of 
subtle difficulties. As there are not 658 seats in the chamber, 
it obviously would be impossible definitively to assign a seat to 
each member, and even if it were possible, it would be unneces- 
sary, as the attendance of members varies. It was essential to 
invent a self-adjusting rule, and this was done by the pro- 
mulgation of the simple decree that members who desire to secure 
seats for the evening may do so by being in attendance at 
prayer-time. To this end asmall brass slide has been fixe] in 
the back of each seat, and cards are provided on which a member 
may write his name, and so label a particular seat. This done, 
the seat is secured for the rest of the night, and he may claim 
it on returning from temporary absence of whatever duration. 
Nearly every member of the House of Commons has his par- 
ticular seat; but, with the exception of Ministers and ex- 
Ministers, he has no prescriptive right to it in continuity, and 
the inassailability of his tenure varies with his personal standing 
in the House. To mention two instances that will illustrate 
what is meant: Mr. Henley always sat on the corner seat of the 
third bench behind the Ministers. Sir T. Bazley with equal 
regularity, is to be found on the corner seat of the fourth bench 
below the gangway on the Opposition side. Neither of these 
gentlemen has any officially recognised right to his position, and 
Sir T. Bazley secures his only by unvarying punctuality at prayer- 
time. But no one would have thought of taking advantage of 
Mr. Henley’s omission of the usual form to oust him from his 
place. 

The House conducts its religious service with closed doors, 
but as soon as prayers are over strangers are admitted. Private 
business is then proceeded with, and though it may extend over 
half-past four to whatever period of the evening may be neces- 
sary for its completion, public business may not, except by a 
resolution of the House, be commenced before half-past four. 

‘Private business’ includes all Bills promoted by railway 
companies, gas companies, water companies, municipal corpora-~ 
tions, or private individuals. As far as Parliamentary procedure 
is concerned, transactions under this head are, with rare excep- 
tions, purely formal in either House. Private Bills go through 
all the forms of public measures with the exception that, whilst 
the latter are only occasionally referred to Select Committees, 
the former are invariably so dealt with. In the House of 
Commons the first and second reading of a private Bill are, in 
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almost all cases, matters of form and of course. When a private 
Bill has been read a second time, it is relegated to a Select 
Committee, where all the real business of consideration, amend- 
ment, acceptance, or rejection is accomplished. If a Select 
Committee pass a private Bill, it comes back to the House for 
a third reading, and is then sent on to the Lords or the Com- 
mons, according to the House in which it may have originated, 
and there goes through a similar course, previous to receiving 
the Royal assent. A public measure, whether brought in by a 
private member or by a Minister, can be introduced only after 
due notice has been given. A member announces that on a 
certain day he will move for leave to introduce a Bill. On the 
appointed day he makes the motion without—except in the 
case of important measures introduced from the Treasury Bench 
—making a speech. Not in accordance with any written law, 
but as a matter of custom and courtesy, all Bills are allowed to 
pass their first reading unchallenged. Isolated cases occur 
where the rejection of a Bill is moved on its first reading. But 
a member taking such a course is expected to justify it by show- 
ing that there are exceptional and grave reasons for departing 
from the usage. Among the many suggestions made for easing 
the strain on the legislative machine, it has been proposed to 
modify this course, or to clear off in their initial stage measures 
which have no chance of becoming law. The advantage of this 
innovation would, however, chiefly affect the appearance of the 
order book. The time of the House occupied by the formality 
of asking and obtaining leave to introduce a Bill is infinitesimal. 
Leave obtained, the Bill is printed, and a day is named for the 
second reading, a stage at which the real tug of war com- 
mences. When a Bill has passed its second reading, it is under- 
stood that the House approves its principle, and will consider 
its details. This is done in Committee of the whole House, an 
assembly which differs only in matters of form from the House of 
Commons itself. When the House is sitting, the Speaker presides, 
and the mace is laid upon the table. When the House goes into 
Committee, the Speaker retires, the mace is removed, and the 
Chairman of Committees, a salaried officer elected with every Par- 
liament, seats himself, not in the Chair, but at a chair at the head 
of the clerk’s table. The principal essential difference between 
procedure in Committee and in the House is that, whilst under 
the former condition of affairs members may speak only once on 
a particular question, they may in Committee—and some do— 
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address the Chair twenty or, if they please, a hundred times. 
One result of the reasonable application of this rule is, that the 
Committee is a more business-like body than the House itself. 
No man makes a speech to his constituents in Committee, or 
uses the Chairman as a telephonic means of communication with 
the listening world outside. It often happens that not more than 
twenty or thirty men out of all the House of Commons remain 
at work upon a Bill in Committee. But these are the men out 
of the aggregate of 650 members who are practically acquainted 
with the subject matter. They talk in a conversational way, 
and argue points in a plain, earnest, business-like fashion, highly 
conducive to the accomplishment of good work. A Bill is 
talked over, clause by clause, and word by word, and by the end 
of the time that a Committee of the House of Commons has 
been quietly hammering away at it for several successive nights, 
the probabilities are that, in spite of party prejudices and per- 
sonal interests—influences not absolutely unknown in applica- 
tion even to measures of public work-a-day interest—there has 
been fashioned about as good a piece of legislative workmanship 
as human skill, knowledge, and experience can devise. 

A Bill cannot be rejected in Committee, though it may be 
so emasculated by the rejection or alteration of an important 
clause that its promoters may deem it useless to proceed further 
with it. Failing this extreme course, the Committee, having 
gone through a Bill clause by clause, and amended it or ap- 
proved it, the Chairman ‘reports it to the House.’ At this 
stage fresh debate may arise, new clauses may be added, clauses 
approved in Committee may be rejected, or the Bill may be 
thrown out. If it escape this ordeal, it is ordered to be read a 
third time, when its opponents, if they can even now muster a 
majority, may yet throw it out. Having passed a third reading, 
it is sent up to the House of Lords, where it goes through all 
these processes over again. If the Lords make gny alteration, 
the Bill will return to the House of Commons, who will consider 
the Lords’ amendments. Should a satisfactory understanding 
be come to between the two Houses, there remains only the 
Royal assent, which given, the Bill becomes an Act, and is 
added to the statute book. 

It may be mentioned here that, while under all circumstances 
the Speaker is invariably addressed and alluded to by his title, 
the Chairman of Committees is always addressed by name. But 
he is only ‘ Mr. Raikes’ when in the chair. When out of it he 
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becomes ‘the hon. member for Chester.’ Addressing members 
by name or alluding to them by name is a breach of order more 
quickly resented than any other. Yet, there are times when 
names may be used without exciting a burst of indignation. 
Thus, when a member nominates a Select Committee, he men- 
tions the proposed members by name. But he may do so only 
when, at the outset, he recites the names in catalogue. If he, 
or any other member, alludes to the nominees in the course of 
his speech, he must designate them by the name of the con- 
stituencies they represent. In the same way, when the Speaker 
calls upon a member to address the House, he names him. But 
should the Speaker refer to a member in the course of any 
observations he may offer on points of order—the only topics 
open to him—he must use the Parliamentary mode of reference. 
This seems a small matter, but it is not without its significance 
and practical use. It helps in no slight degree to maintain 
throughout the speeches atone of high courtesy, or, at worst, of de- 
cently disguised animosity. An hon. member, if he were at liberty 
to talk about Mr. Biggar, for example, might, out of the fulness 
of his heart, lapse into expressions which would considerably 
lower the standard of debate. But by the time he has given 
utterance to the resonant phrase ‘the hon. "member for Cavan,’ 
he has time to recollect the circumstances under which he 
speaks, and so modifies his expressions. Out of the House, 
members are of course at liberty to refer to each other by name, 
and any newspaper taken up during the flow of recess oratory 
will show how different is the tone of personal reference as com- 
pared with that dignified style which prevails where ‘all are 
honourable’ members. 

Through the first half of the session the amount of private 
business is sufficient fully to occupy the preliminary half-hour. 
But soon after the Easter Recess, the amount of private business 
has usually been so far diminished that a quarter of an hour is, on 
the average, found sufficient for its disposal, and a resolution is 
proposed and agreed to that public business shall commence at 
a quarter past four. 

The business of the House of Commons for each evening is 
set forth in an agenda called ‘The Orders of the Day.’ The 
first procedure, after the Speaker’s cry of ‘ Order! order!’ follows 
the stroke of half-past four and announces the commencement 
of public business, is the giving of notices of motion. It is, of 
course, desirable that a favourable occasion should be seized by 
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a member having charge of a motion, and there is consequently 
much mancuvring for precedence. The stranger in the gallery 
will hear the Speaker call out the name of members in what 
appears to be chance succession; the member addressed will 
thereupon arise, read out his notice, and give place to another 
in quite a different part of the House, upon whom the eye of the 
Speaker may, still by chance as it appears, next have fallen. 
But no place is left for chance in English Parliamentary pro- 
cedure. What really happens in respect of notices of motion is 
this:—On the table at which the clerks sit there lies a long 
sheet of paper, ruled, and having printed figures down the side 
of it. Members desiring to give notice of motion go up to the 
table, and write their names on this list. Small bits of paper, 
bearing numbers corresponding to those on the list, are 
twisted up and placed in a box before the clerk. When 
‘notices of motion ’ are called on, the clerk puts his hand in the 
box, and draws out one of the pieces of paper, calling aloud the 
number he finds thereon. Say the figure is 44, and that, to use 
a name not unfamiliar on the notice paper, Mr. Parnell has 
chanced to write his name on the line numbered 44. The clerk 
calls out the number; the Speaker, who has meanwhile been 
furnished with the list of names, on referring to it, finds that 
Mr. Parnell is number 44, and thereupon calls him by name. 
Mr. Parnell thus has the first choice of unoccupied days within 
the period of one month from the date of the sitting. The pro- 
cess is repeated till the contents of the box are exhausted, and 
the list of notices of motion is concluded. Motions are taken 
in the House in the order in which notice has been given, and 
it is obviously a matter of the primest importance to obtain a 
a good position. 

Before placing his name on the notice paper, and awaiting 
the chance of the ballot,a member will have carefully studied 
the order book, and will have ascertained what days within the 
month have already been appropriated. It will, in fact, be 
necessary to have obtained a perfect mastery of the chronology 
of desirable days, for it is only in case he has the good fortune 
to be called first, that he has a full choice. If he is second or 
third on the ballot list, hon. members who have gone before will 
naturally have taken the best days, and he must, without a 
moment’s hesitation, make his selection from the remainder. 
It often happens that, when there is a long list of notices of 
motion, members who have placed their names on the list, and 
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who are not called till after ten or a dozen members have made 
their selection, postpone their intention of fixing a day. Where- 
upon will be seen the phenomenon, so perplexing in the 
Strangers’ Gallery, of hon. members called upon by name and 
answering only by taking off their hats and saluting the Speaker. 
In the session of 1876 an ingenious conspiracy was entered upon 
by the Home Rule members, with the object of obtaining what 
the Speaker subsequently stigmatised as ‘an unfair advantage ’ 
in respect of precedence for notices of motion. They had agreed 
upon a group of some ten subjects which they desired to bring 
under the notice of the House. There being at the time about 
forty Home Rulers in attendance at the House, these ten motions 
were placed in their hands with a common understanding as to 
which it was most desirable should have the best place secured 
for it. The whole forty then wrote their names down on the 
notice paper, and of course each had a chance in the ballot box. 
On the names being called out, the first Home Ruler who gained a 
place gave notice to move for leave to introduce the particular 
measure, or to move the particular resolution, which it had been 
privately agreed was of primest importance. The second man 
called, secured for the measure of second importance the next 
best place open, and so on, through the list. The chances of any 
particular measure which the Home Rulers had in charge were 
thus exactly forty to one against the chances of any measure 
which any other private member advocated. The plan succeeded 
admirably, and the House was mystified and surprised at the 
good luck which attended Home Rule members, and secured for 
them the best nights of the session. Some weeks later, when 
all the mischief was done, Captain Ritchie drew the attention of 
the Speaker to the facts. But, the Home Rulers were able to 
listen with equanimity to the solemn rebuke of the right hon. 
gentleman, for they had gained all they wanted, at least for the 
session. 

Perhaps absolutely the most favourable position for a private 
member having charge of a Bill, or resolution, is the first place 
on the orders for a Tuesday night, though the satisfaction of a 
successful balloter who has secured this place is tempered by the 
possibility of being counted out. The days open to private 
members having charge of motions are Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays. Mondays and Thursdays are Government nights. 
Wednesday is a bad day for a member who desires to bring a 
Bill to an issue, because, as all discussion peremptorily closes at 
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a quarter to six, his opponents may shelve him by the simple 
expedient of continuing to talk till the hand of the clock touches 
the quarter, when, as if he were part of the clock machinery, 
the Speaker will rise and declare the debate adjourned. In some 
respects, Friday is a better night than Tuesday, the average of 
counts out being considerably less. Committee of Supply is 
always the first order of Friday night, and private members 
bring on their grievances in the form of amendments to the 
main proposition, which is that the Speaker leave the chair in 
order to go into Committee of Supply. Thus, if the Govern- 
ment want money, it is their interest to keep a House in the 
expectation that, when all the notices of motion are disposed 
of, what they regard as the real business of the evening will 
commence. 

These remarks apply to the member who has obtained the 
first place on the Orders. For the second, and still more for 
others who may follow, there is a danger peculiar to Friday 
nights, which makes the date one to be avoided. Friday is 
nominally a Government night, and, as I have said, the first 
order of the day is always Supply; that is to say, Government 
desire to move the House into Committee, in order to obtain 
votes of money on account of the various Services. But, in 
accordance with the constitutional maxim which concedes to 
Englishmen an opportunity of grumbling when they are about to 
pay money, it is a rule of the House that private members may 
bring forward what they hold to be grievances in the shape of 
amendments to the main proposition, which is, that the House 
shall go into Committee of Supply. The member who has 
obtained the first place on the list brings forward his grievance, 
has it debated, and probably divides the House upon it. It is 
the custom of the House of Commons to divide always on the 
original question, and the proposition put from the chair on 
Friday nights is ‘That I do now leave the chair.’ If that is 
negatived, the next thing done is to put the amendment as a 
substantive motion, and, except in cases of wilful obstruction, 
the House does not divide again, but accepts the amendment. 
Under these circumstances the position of the member who 
stands second on the list is vastly improved. The motion to go 
into Committee is made again, and he brings forward his par- 
ticular grievance, which he has formulated in the shape of an 
amendment, and whieh may be pressed to a division. But sup- 


posing, as generally happens, the Government, opposing the 
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first motion, defeat it in the division lobby. In such case none 
of the succeeding amendments on the paper can be urged to a 
division. The question before the House is, that it shall resolve 
itself into Committee of Supply. That has been agreed to upon 
a division, and there is an end to the matter. But whilst they 
may not take the opinion of the House on the questions they 
bring forward, members who follow with amendments may 
have them fully debated, and, as many a dreary and profitless 
Friday night testifies, they are not slow to avail themselves of 
this privilege. Of late an attempt has been made to qualify the 
state of affairs by establishing the rule that the subject-matter 
of motions brought forward on going into Committee of Supply 
on Mondays must relate to the particular Service on account of 
which money is to be voted. This has, however, merely the 
effect of classifying the debates, and has, in no degree, stopped 
the aggregate torrent of talk. 

This rule with respect to Friday nights opens a field for a 
good deal of party manceuvring, in which the Government of the 
day have the whip hand. A motion standing second or third 
on the list may be one on which it would be exceedingly 
awkward to divide. The first motion offers a convenient and 
infallible means of avoiding the dilemma. The mover may 
have been ‘got at’ by those who would force the obnoxious 
division, and he may, at the conclusion of the debate, express 
himself satisfied, and refuse to divide. If he were allowed to 
withdraw his motion, the critical motion No. 2 would follow, 
and the pending division would take place upon it. But there 
are ways of forcing a division; and a single member refusing 
his assent to the proposed withdrawal of a resolution that has 
been duly moved can, even against the expressed wish of the rest of 
the House, have the question put from the Chair. If he can find 
a co-teller, he can even force a division. Failing that, the purpose 
hinted at above is nevertheless accomplished, for when the 
question has been put to the House, and the House has, by its 
unchallenged voice, declared its desire to go into Committee, 
the question is as formally settled as if a division had taken 
place, and consequently none of the subsequent motions can be 
put to the vote. 

A question in the House of Commons is decided either by 
voice or vote. When a debate is brought to a conclusion, the 
Speaker rises and reads aloud the motion which has been brought 
forward. If there is an amendment, he reads that also; but 
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what the House first divides on is always the original question. 
Say, to take the briefest form of question, that the original 
motion was the second reading of the Church Steeple Bill, and 
that an amendment has been moved to throw out the Bill. The 
Speaker will say, ‘ Church Steeple Bill ; the original motion was 
that this Bill be now read a second time, since which an amend- 
ment has been moved to leave out the word “ now,” and insert 
these words—* this day six months.” The question is, “ that the 
words proposed to be left out stand part of the question.” On 
this formula the House divides. If the majority be in the affirm- 
ative, the Bill is ordered to be read a second time. If the 
majority be the other way, the main proposition is declared lost, 
and the Speaker, immediately upon reading the figures of the 
division, says, ‘ The question is, that this Bill be read a second 
time this day six months.’ Under ordinary circumstances, the 
opposition accept their defeat, and do not raise their voice against 
the decision of the Speaker, that ‘the ayes have it.’ But they 
may, if they please, divide again on this question, and may 
even raise a fresh debate upon it. 

When the Speaker has put a proposition before the House, 
he invites those in favour of it to say ‘aye,’ and those who 
oppose it to say ‘no.’ Then follow two responsive shouts, and 
forming a judgment on the respective volumes of sound, the 
right hon. gentleman declares that he ‘thinks the ayes have 
it,’ or ‘the noes have it,’ as the case may be. Should this 
decision be challenged, even by a single voice, the House will 
be cleared for a division. If the dissentient voice is literally 
one, the Speaker will ask the hon. member to nameateller. If 
he cannot do so, the ruling of the Speaker becomes final, as on a 
division there must be two tellers on each side. But the House 
must divide if there are two tellers, even though, as happened 
more than once during the campaign of obstruction last session, 
there be none for them to ‘tell.’ During the debate on Dr. 
Kenealy’s motion for reopening the case of the claimant, Major 
O’Gorman saved Dr. Kenealy, and his co-teller, Mr. Whalley, 
from the queer eminence of having constituted themselves 
tellers in a division wherein—worse plight than that of the 
needy knife-grinder—they had no followers to tell. Amid up- 
roarious cheers, the Major emerged from the otherwise empty 
lobby devoted to the ‘ayes,’ representing in his person the full 
numerical strength of the minority. On party divisions, the 
tellers are the Whips on either side. In divisions on questions 
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raised by private members and opposed by the Government, the 
mover and seconder tell for ‘the ayes,’ and the ministerial 
Whips for ‘the noes.’ A division being insisted on, the Speaker 
directs strangers to withdraw, and simultaneously a sandglass, 
which stands on the clerk’s table, is turned, and through all the 
passages and Committee Rooms of the House is heard the tink- 
ling of the electric bell. Formerly the order for strangers to 
withdraw was literally carried out, the strangers’ galleries being 
cleared. But now only the seats under the gallery, to which a 
few strangers are admitted by special order, are cleared—a 
reasonable precaution, seeing that these seats are actually on 
the floor of the House, and, as has happened at least once 
according to well authenticated history, a stranger straying 
into the lobbies might actually figure as a unit in the divi- 
sion list. The sandglass takes two minutes to run out, during 
which time the bells are furiously twanging all over the House, 
and hon. members, who have been in the reading room, library, 
dining room, or even out on the terrace, come hurrying in to 
vote. When St. Stephen’s Club was opened, its proximity to 
the House suggested the convenience of connecting it with the 
system of division bells, so that supporters of the Government, 
accustomed to congregate at the Club, might have due notice 
of a pending division. One night, during the Session of 1875, 
a Bill, in which the Home Rule members were deeply in- 
terested, was in Committee. The supporters of the Govern- 
ment were so far amenable to the injunctions of the Whip that 
they would come in to vote; but they positively declined to 
remain to hear the debate. Thus, whenever a division was 
challenged, there was the sound of hurrying feet along the sub- 
way that connects the Club with the House, and an overwhelm- 
ing contingent of hon. members arrived in time to vote down 
the opposition. About eleven o’clock a most important clause 
was reached, and a division was challenged. The electric bells 
rang out the usual summons; but, to the consternation of Sir 
William Dyke and Mr. Winn, and to the unutterable indigna- 
tion of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, then Secretary for Ireland, the 
ministerial majority mysteriously diminished, and even vanished, 
the Home Rulers carrying their point. Upon investigation, it 
was discovered that something had happened to the communi- 
cation between the division bell of the House and the bell in 
St. Stephen’s Club—it was in the days of the late Mr. Ro- 
nayne, who was a practical engineer as well as a man of great 
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humour—and the indignation of the Ministerial Whip was 
equalled only by the consternation of the contingent of hon. 
members at the Club when they heard there had been a division. 

When the last grain of sand in the glass has run out, the 
Speaker rises and cries, ‘Order! order!’ This is a signal to the 
doorkeepers to close and lock the doors, and members arriving 
thereafter cannot vote. This, it may be mentioned, is the pre- 
cise meaning of the small paragraph frequently seen in the 
newspapers on the morning after a division in respect of which 
constituencies are likely to look up the list to see how their 
member voted. When Mr. Marmaduke Montblanc is < acci- 
dentally shut out from the division lobby, and prevented from 
voting in such and such a division,’ it simply means that whilst 
the debate was going on Mr. Marmaduke Montblane was 
dining, or smoking a cigar on the terrace, or writing letters, 
and was not able to arrive at the House before the door was 
shut. The doors being locked and profound silence reigning 
within the House, the Speaker proceeds to put the question as 
above described. He again takes the sense of the House by the 
cry of ‘aye,’ and ‘no, and declares which way, according to his 
opinion, the majority goes. It sometimes happens that the 
spirit of sportiveness which is always latent in the House of 
Commons has suggested the pushing of matters to this extreme, 
and that there is no real intention of going to.a division. 
Under such circumstances the Speaker’s ruling is not challenged 
a second time, the motion is declared to be either negatived or 
carried without a division. Should the division be persisted in, 
the Speaker directs ‘the ayes to the right,’ ‘the noes to the 
left,’ and names the tellers for either party. 

Outside the Chamber, and running parallel with its length, 
are the division lobbies. Into one or other of these, according 
as they vote ‘aye’ or ‘no, the members pour. The tellers 
make their way in pairs to the head of the lobbies, a teller for 
the ayes pairing off with a teller for the noes, an arrangement 
which prevents contention as to numbers. Members pouring 
in at one end of the lobby work their way up to the other end, 
at which stands a wicket guarded by two clerks, who have before 
them on a desk large pieces of pasteboard, on which are the names 
in alphabetical order of every member of the House. It is the 
business of these clerks to know every member by sight ; and, as 
each passes through the wicket, his name is ticked off on the 
list. A few paces further on, the two tellers stand face to face ; 
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and, as the members pass between them, one of the tellers calls 
aloud the growing numbers. When the last member has passed 
through, the ticked pasteboard is sent off to the printers to 
appear next morning as ¢ the division list,’ and the tellers entering 
the House communicate in turn the figures to the clerk at the 
table, who writes them down on a piece of paper, which he 
hands to the principal teller for the majority. The four tellers 
walking some paces down the floor of the House face about, 
and advancing abreast towards the Speaker with obeisance twice 
repeated reach the table at which the teller who holds the 
paper reads out the figures. The paper is then handed to 
the Speaker, who also reads out the result of the division, add- 
ing ‘the ayes have it,’ or ‘ the noes have it,’ according as the 
majority have gone. Neither the Speaker nor the Chairman 
of Committees, being in the chair, vote unless the division 
result in a tie, when they give the casting vote. This is a con- 
tingency which does not frequently arise, but it has happened 
more than once under circumstances of great excitement. To 
cite two instances of comparatively recent date—the Church 
Rates Abolition Bill was, in the Session of 1861, thrown out by 
the casting vote of the Speaker, and in 1864 the Tests Abolition 
(Oxford) Bill was read a third time through the intervention of 
the same agency. 

A Bill or a Resolution may be got rid of with equal effect 
by other means than a vote. Wednesday afternoon, as has 
already been hinted, offers facilities for shelving a measure, 
which, if used to the full, cannot fail of success. As was shown 
on a memorable occasion in the Session of 1877, when the 
House, meeting at four o’clock on a Tuesday afternoon, sat till 
after six on the following day, there is no recognised limit to 
the duration of a sitting on that day. The same rule applies to 
Monday, Thursday, or Friday. In the case of a morning sitting, 
the House meets at two o’clock and the sitting is suspended at 
seven, being resumed at nine, when it may proceed indefinitely. 
But on Wednesday the House meets at twelve, and must, unless 
the Standing Order be suspended by a special vote, adjourn at six. 
The measure of actual discussion is limited by the reduction of 
a quarter of an hour, and at a quarter to six—even though a 
member addressing the House be in the middle of a sentence— 
the Speaker rises and calls on the next business, the debate thus 
interrupted being adjourned. ‘As a matter of form, the adjourn- 
ment takes place till the ‘next day.’ Asa matter of fact, it is 
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indefinite ; for, every available day of the Session being appro- 
priated, the member in charge of the Bill so arrested has no 
chance of renewing the discussion. Thus, ifa Bill be brought 
in on a Wednesday, an adversary may, single-tongued, succeed 
in throwing it out, even though the House should otherwise 
unanimously desire to pass it. There is a well authenticated 
case of a member (the late Mr. Vincent Scully), who rose to 
move the rejection of a Bill at one o’clock on Wednesday 
afternoon. Whilst keeping strictly within the forms of the 
House, he indulged in a long dissertation which lasted up to a 
few seconds of a quarter to six. Turning towards the clock and 
noting the precise moment, the hon. member observed: ‘ After 
these few preliminary observations, I will now proceed to con- 
sider the. principle of the Bill.’ But whilst he was yet uttering 
the sentence, the hand of the clock touched a quarter to six, the 
Speaker rose, and the debate was adjourned. 

Another weapon in the armoury of Opposition is the ‘ count 
out,’ perhaps, with all deference to the opinion of the Speaker, 
one of the most useful agencies in Parliamentary procedure. 
A quorum in the House of Commons consists of forty mem- 
bers; and, of course, no business may be discussed save in the 
presence of a quorum. But, as a matter of fact, a great 
deal of business is accomplished, or, at least, a great many hours 
are got through by the House of Commons, in the presence of 
from five to fifteen gentlemen. The non-existence of a quorum 
is a circumstance of which the Speaker may not take notice till 
his attention is directly called to it. It was formerly the 
practice of a member desiring to bring about ‘a count’ to ap- 
proach the Speaker covertly from behind his chair, and whisper 
in his ear, and it was the etiquette of Parliamentary reporters 
not to mention the name of the often welcome interloper.. Of 
late years the practice is growing for members to rise in their 
place, and openly call the Speaker’s attention to the fact that 
there are not forty members present. However the process be 
accomplished, the Speaker immediately rises, and announces 
that his ‘attention has been called to the numbers present,’ 
concluding with the injunction that ‘ strangers will withdraw.’ 
Thereupon takes place the procedure described in connection 
with a division. The sandglass is turned ; the electric bells 
rattle throughout the House the announcement of the im- 
minence of a count; and the same interval of two minutes is 
allowed to inembers to congregate. When the sand is run out, 
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the Speaker begins to count, using his cocked hat for the pur- 
pose. He counts audibly, pointing to each member in succes- 
sion. If he finds forty members on the benches, he, without 
remark, resumes lis seat, and the interrupted orator proceeds, 
If there are less than forty, he concludes the enumeration with 
the cabalistic words, ‘the House is now adjourned ;’ and, forth- 
with, at whatever hour it be, the House adjourns, and the 
motion and its advocate are effectually disposed of. It some- 
times happens that the House may be adjourned upon a count, 
through the process of a division. If the House divides, and 
the figures show that the aggregate of voters is less than forty, the 
absence of a quorum is demonstrated, and the House at once 
adjourns. Counts can also take place in Committee. But if it 
be found that forty members are not present, an adjournment 
does not take place. The Speaker is sent for, the fact is re- 
ported to him, and he again counts. Sufficient members to 
form a quorum may, by this time, have arrived, in which case 
the Committee resumes. But if it should still be found that 
there are still not forty present, the adjournment takes place. 
These rules of debate and these formule of procedure have 
enabled Parliament to carry on the business of the nation 
through two centuries. There have been occasional hitches, 
which have led to proposals of reform. Sometimes a little 
tinkering has been permitted, but very often Lord Melbourne’s 
historical suggestion, ‘Can’t you let it alone?’ has been fol- 
lowed. The time has, however, arrived, when, by general ad- 
mission, there is urgent necessity for considering the forms of 
Parliamentary procedure with the view of establishing per- 
manent reform. The immediate cause of this action is only too 
familiar. In the Session of 1877, less than half a dozen mem- 
bers banded themselves together with the distinct object of 
obstructing the business of Parliament. The real originator of 
this notable scheme was Mr. Biggar; though superior natural 
ability, and even greater pertinacity, eventually placed the leader 
ship in the hands of Mr. Parnell. The possibilities of obstruc- 
tion, like the laws of gravitation, the motive power of steam, 
and other great discoveries, were accidentally disclosed. Ob- 
struction was born on the night when Mr. Biggar delivered a 
speech of four hours’ duration; or rather, when, for the space of 
four hours, he mumbled in a chamber, empty save for the 
presence of the Speaker and one or two members, extracts from 
a Bluebook more or less intelligibly connected by original 
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remarks. The discovery once made that it was possible for 
a member to stand for four hours in the way of progress of 
business, the rest was easy. If one man could do this for four 
hours, two might occupy eight, three twelve, and so on in pro- 
portion. The fundamental basis of the forms of debate in an 
assembly like the House of Commons, involves the power of 
the resistance of a minority to a majority. This fact Mr. 
Parnell and his colleagues seized with quick intelligence, and 
moulded it to their purposes with great skill. The men who 
constitute the party of obstructionists were—and, as the events 
of the last fortnight of March suggest, are—Mr. Parnell, Mr. 
Biggar, Mr. O'Donnell, and Mr. O’Conor Power. There were 
other hon. members who last year rendered occasional assistance. 
From time to time Major O’Gorman swelled the minority, and 
thundered forth a not always coherent defiance of a Saxon 
Government. Mr. Gray, a comparatively new member, some- 
times volunteered to work in what, to use a collier’s expression, 
peculiarly descriptive of the labour of obstruction, may be 
called ‘the shift.’ But this phase of legislative labour requires 
qualities of physical endurance which neither the member for 
Tipperary county, nor the member for Waterford was able to 
command. The physical endurance displayed by the other four 
was marvellous, and is comparable only with that shown by the 
men who, the other day, were occupied in the equally useful 
occupation of walking round the Agricultural Hall a given 
number of times in a stated number of hours. On the me- 
morable night when obstruction reached its climax, and the 
House of Commons was kept in session for twenty-six hours and 
a half, Mr. O'Donnell did not forsake his post for an interval of 
rest, however brief. Mr. Biggar made himself a couch of two 
chairs in the library, and returned after two hours—to use his 
own felicitous illustration—‘ like a giant refreshed.’ Mr. Par- 
nell suffered himself to be relieved for an equal space of time, 
and Mr. O’Conor Power did not take a longer rest. 

Over and above this endowment of physical endurance, it is 
evident that other qualities arerequired to maintain through many 
days a struggle with a force like that of the House of Commons. 
To do the Obstructionists justice, it must be admitted that these 
qualities are not lacking. Since Mr. Parnell entered the House 
he has greatly improved as a speaker, an improvement which, 
it is true, has been purchased at the boundless expense of the 
assembly and of public business. His manner of delivery is quiet, . 
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and his words are well chosen ; whilst his ingenuity of criticism, 
and his readiness in picking out the weak places in the armour 
of an adversary, combine to make him a debater not to be 
despised. Mr. O’Conor Power is a speaker of singular grace 
and energy, who has, on more than one occasion, convinced the 
House of Commons that he can be eloquent as well as argu- 
mentative. Mr. O’Donneli has not achieved any success as a 
speaker, unless such success be appraised by the yard measure. 
But he is a man capable of original thought, and possessing a 
cultured mind, and he may yet prove a success if he can only grasp 
the fact that a short speech is much better than a long one, and 
that when a speech runs beyond the limit of twenty minutes it 
is already long. As for Mr. Biggar, the founder of the sect, 
it probably would not occur to any one to praise his intellectual 
capacity. Nature was not generous to him in this respect at his 
birth, and education has not done much to strike the balance. 
There is, however, about Mr. Biggar a shrewdness of perception 
and a basis of common sense which doubtless prove of great value 
in business avocations associated with Belfast. But it must be 
confessed that in the Imperial Legislature there is a certain 
incongruity, not to say grotesqueness, in seeing the hon. 
member for Cavan bring to bear upon nearly every question 
that comes up, his circumscribed views, set forth with uncouth 
gesture, and in a metallic voice that never falters with the 
consciousness of the possibility that its pronunciation of living 
and dead languages is not always in accordance with polite 
usage and grammatical construction. 

How to deal with the Obstructionists, was a question brought 
to a head by the celebrated sitting of last Session, and within 
the last month a Select Committee has been appointed to con- 
sider the difficulty. It is a matter of history that, at a critical 
moment on the memorable Wednesday of last Session, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was prepared to move a resolution, 
which would have silenced the Obstructives, by the simple but 
effective expedient of suspending their right of attendance. 
That was an extreme course resolved upon with great reluctance, 
and gladly abandoned on the first sign of submission. The effect 
in this particular case would have been to elevate four not re- 
markably distinguished men to the position of martyr-heroes, 
and there would have commenced an agitation in Ireland of a 
character which all sensible men would deplore. Yet this 
was the only course open to the House, as long as the four 
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members kept within the letter of the laws of debate, a pre- 
caution which they were studious to adopt. I venture to think 
that the House of Commons has within its reach a means of 
dealing with obstruction, at once simple and efficacious. The 
vital breath of obstruction is public attention. It is fed by 
opposition, and supported by notoriety. Mr. Biggar’s great feat 
was talked about and laughed at, till the hon. member became 
a sort of hero, and some of his compatriots made the discovery 
that a man need not be learned nor eloquent in order to. obtain 
a distinct parliamentary position. If one could simply make 
himself obnoxious to the House, his object would be gained, and 
he would have more personal attention bestowed upon him than 
if he were anybody short of Mr. Gladstone, Lord Beaconsfield, 
Mr. Bright, or Mr. Lowe. If Mr. Biggar’s performance had not 
been written and talked about, as people talk and write about 
Zazel or O’Leary, obstruction would never have reached the 
position it finally attained. Appetite grew with what it fed on, 
till menlike Mr. Parnell and Mr. Biggar found themselves person- 
ages of importance in the House of Commons, objects of adoration 
in the national press of Ireland, and, what was almost equally 
satisfactory to them, targets for contumely and reproach on the 
part of the English press. In the course of time it came to pass 
that they were almost forced to do something to earn their 
reputation. If they had sat through a debate in the House 
without interposing, the effect would have been somewhat similar 
to that which would follow in a circus where the clown refused 
to tumble, or in the Royal Aquarium, supposing the audience 
assembled were waiting for the performance of Zazel, and she, 
sullenly watching them from her lofty altitude, refused to budge 
therefrom. The panacea which I would propose for obstruction 
is, as complete disregard as may be accomplished. Gentlemen 
like those chiefly concerned can stand any amount of active 
opposition. |The cries for a division only cheer them on, and, 
amid the execration of English members, they hear the sweet 
sound of the applause of a Dublin mob. But what they cannot 
survive is, that no one should pay any attention to them. This 
has been proved on more than one occasion, when one of the 
four members has been addressing the House, and hon. members 
have thereupon, with one accord, entered into private conver- 
sation. A man trained in opposition, and accustomed to force 
himself on an unwilling audience, can withstand all ordinary 
methods of disinclination to hearhim. But no man can, for any 
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length of time, continue to address an assembly which cares so 
little for what he says that, while he speaks, it chatters. I have 
seen Mr. O'Donnell struggle against a demonstration of this 
kind, and though he has shown himself capable of wrestling all 
night with an openly hostile House, a quarter of an hour of this 
struggle against careless disregard vanquished him. 

This, however, is not a suggestion which a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons is likely seriously to adopt. They 
will seek for a remedy in the establishment of some hard and 
fast rule, which will probably invite the obstruction it is designed 
to overcome. There are, of course, other subjects to which the 
Committee will have to direct attention, beyond the particular 
one of obstruction. It will, in fact, have to consider the whole 
rules of debate, which were made at a time when the business of 
the Legislature was infinitely less extensive and less compli- 
cated than at present. Business has increased with the growth 
of the nation; and, even in an enlarged degree, has grown the 
capacity for talk. There was a time when speech-making in 
the House of Commons rested with a few tongues. Infinitely 
the larger proportion of members were content to put in an 
appearance during a debate, and to vote when required. But 
the extension of the Press, and, above all, the institution of 
Special Wires as a medium of communication between the 
metropolis and provincial newspapers, have changed all that. 
In fact, the creation of the Special Wire is an event which has 
had a very serious effect upon Parliamentary procedure. Men 
will not often speak in an assembly which will not hear them, 
nor before representatives of a Press who do not notice them. 
But the cheapening of telegraphic communication, leading to the 
institution of Special Wires, has created a system by which 
speeches of members are reported verbatim in the local news- 
papers. Thus we have members speaking, not to the House of 
Commons, but to their constituencies ; a state of affairs which, 
whilst it adds to the inherent dreariness of a particular speech, 
makes its delivery imperative. In former days, when a man 
had prepared a speech, and found that the House was determined 
not to hear it, he, after a fair show of resistance, was accustomed 
to give way. Now, when a member has prepared a speech, he 
takes into consideration the circumstances that the paper which 
his constituents read has made arrangements for fully reporting 
it. The journal may, indeed, as has happened in recent Par- 
liamentary history, have the speech already in type; whence it 
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becomes clear that the speech must be recited, though the heavens 
fall, amidthe clamour ofan angry House. Another tendency which 
serves to lengthen proceedings in Parliament, though not always 
to shorten the time for doing business, is the habit of asking 
questions. This has grown enormously within the last twenty 
years, as statistics will show. In 1857, 451 questions were put 
during the Session. In 1867, the number was more than doubled, 
amounting to 912. Last year, it was trebled, reaching the total 
of 1,343. A corresponding increase in the actual time of the 
sitting has followed upon this development of Parliamentary 
curiosity. In 1857, the House sat 903 hours. In 1867, it sat 
1,043 hours; and in 1877, it sat 1,200 hours, less one. What 
this process of asking questions means, will appear on considera- 
tion of the fact that, last year, upwards of 80 hours, a period of 
time equal to two ful! Parliamentary weeks, were occupied in ask- 
ing questions and answering them! When we take into considera- 
tion that the putting of questions is often the preliminary step 
to raising a discussion, it will appear that herein lies a con- 
siderable clue to the mysterious loss of time in Parliament. 

The Committee on Public Business will be far advanced 
in its labours before this article appears. Already we know 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has laid before it a 
ministerial scheme, and that among the proposals is one 
to secure Monday evenings for Supply, whenever it is found 
necessary; and a second suggests that, in cases of motions for 
adjournment, only the minority shall walk through the lobby. 
The first proposal strikes at the root of Parliamentary govern- 
ment, and it is startling to find it put forward by a Conservative 
Government. At present, whenever Supply is the first order 
of the day, members are privileged to put amendments on 
the paper, and, as has already been shown, amendments are dis- 
cussed and disposed of first. The consequence is, that a Minister 
is entirely at the mercy of the more prolix member, and no one 
can foretell when the real business of the evening will commence. 
This inconvenience is specially felt on the nights when Ministers 
in charge of the Army or Navy Estimates are about to make 
their annual statements. Instead of rising to address the House 
as soon as the questions are disposed of, as would be the case 
supposing a Bill were being introduced, they have to wait till all 
the colonels, admirals, and theoretical civilians in the House 
have delivered their souls on particular questions. The choicest 
hours of the evening are taken up with the delivery of these 
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speeches, and it frequently happens that in mid dinner hour, in an 
almost empty House, the two most important statements of the 
year are brought forward. It would be a very pleasant thing 
for Ministers to have this privilege of private members abolished. 
A few sessions ago, it was cautiously circumscribed by the estab- 
lishment of the rule, that on Mondays subjects brought forward 
on motions of amendment to Supply must have a direct refer- 
ence to the vote about to be moved. The reasonableness of 
this requirement was acquiesced in. But it is a very different 
thing to ask the House to give up a privilege, old as the British 
Constitution, and founded upon the time-honoured axiom that 
‘statements of grievance precede grants of supply.’ 

The other proposal, simple as it appears, would strike a heavy 
blew at obstruction. During the crisis of last session, when the 
House divided incessantly throughout a summer night, it was 
the majority who involuntarily, and perhaps unconsciously, 
played the game of obstructives. The less hopeless a motion be, 
and the larger the majority against it, the longer is the time oc- 
cupied in the process of dividing against it. If the House be 
pretty equally divided on a question, the labour of counting is 
similarly divided, and the process of locomotion through the 
lobby is rendered easier. But when three men divide against 
a House of 300, it of course follows that the three men have a 
whole lobby and two tellers to themselves, whilst the 300 are 
crowded into a similar space, and have only equal machinery for 
‘telling.’ Last session there were 84 motions of adjournment, 
and on 64 divisions were taken. Incredible as it may appear, 
it is an arithmetical fact that not less than 315 hours, or fully 39 
Parliamentary days, were occupied in the mere process of divid- 
ing on motions of adjournment. It is estimated that last session 
47 days, or nine weeks out of the full space of 24 weeks during 
which Parliament sat, were occupied in moving adjournments 
or asking questions. It does not seem possible that any accept~ 
able limitation can be devised by the Committee to economise 
the time occupied by putting questions. But there is no reason 
why regulations should not be framed with a view of limiting 
the deliberate waste of time which follows upon the obstructive 
motions for adjournment. It will be one of the principal and 
most difficult duties of the Committee to distinguish between 
perfect liberty of individual action and the license of confedera- 
tive obstruction. | 
Henry W. Lucy. 








ALFRED DE MUSSET AND PHYSTIO- 
GNOMIC POETRY. 


THE phrase physiognomic poetry is more convenient than 
elegant. Before I speak of Alfred de Musset himself, I must 
explain what I mean byit. All genuine poetry may be divided 
into two kinds: Ist, that which, under the conditions of art, 
truly reveals the poet’s soul; and 2nd, that which, under the con- 
ditions of art, truly paints the external world. All other rhym- 
ing and chiming is not poetry at all, but only a variety of that 
vast species of human production known as Brummagem art. 

The absolutely necessary elements of true poetry are rhythm 
and feeling, personal or imaginative. Its ornaments are the 
various kinds of fancy. False poetry has but rhythm and 
fancy. Yet a poem may be of this false kind while the poet 
himself is not false, but is a perfectly honest, though mis- 
guided, worker. He may mistake his vocation, as was the case 
with Voltaire when he wrote epics and tragedies; or the world 
or circumstance may mistake it for him, as was the case with 
Scott when he used the lyrical movement of Coleridge for such 
rough and ready purposes as his; as was the case on the other 
hand with Coleridge when he told a witch-story in a musical 
movement finer than even Shelley’s own. 

There is, however, another kind of so-called ‘ poetry,’ which 
is not only false in itself, but is the result of intentional and 
therefore dishonest masquerading on the part of the poet ; and 
this false poetry also may be of either the personal or the repre- 
sentative kind. 

Of the false kind of representative poetry, French literature 
was full under the Classicists, more full, if possible, under the 
Romancists, and is most full under the new dilettantists: so 
full always that it is no wonder there is so little room for any- 
thing else. Of the false kind of representative poetry, English 
literature— since the sunny days of Chaucer almost—certainly 
since it got choked up, in the sixteenth century, with euphuistic 
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weeds from Spain, has been only less full than French literature. 
Of the false kind of personal poetry the most notable producer in 
recent French literature was, perhaps, Lebrun; in English litera- 
ture the most notable producers were the group of really gifted 
young men who were famous once, under the name of the Spas- 
modists. Let me explain what I mean. Allowing for all 
anomalies, there is something quite congruous between what we 
are told of the character of Shelley and his work, between 
André Chenier and his, between De Vigny and his, between 
Lamartine and his, between Coleridge and his; while as to such 
writers as Villon, Béranger, Heine, Wordsworth, Blake, and 
many others, their work is absolutely physiognomic. With 
entire safety you infer from the song the kind of man who sings. 
And even in poetry which is not personal—in representative 
poetry—in drama—this may, perhaps, be so to the critic, who 
sees that, in a deeper sense than mine at present, all literary art is 
subjective, and must be; who sees that really and truly what is 
called character-painting is, at the best, but a poor mixing of 
painter and painted, or rather that it is a third something born 
of these two, just as what we call colour and sound are born of 
the play of undulation uponorganism. From the ‘Prometheus’ 
and ‘Agamemnon,’ he who patiently, reverently, and laboriously 
analyses, may, perhaps, infer the character of AXschylus. From 
‘Othello,’ and ‘Hamlet,’ and ‘Henry IV.,’ he who patiently, reve- 
rently, and laboriously analyses may, perhaps, infer the character 
of Shakespeare. But, be thisas it may, from genuine poetry 
we always get either the genuine physiognomy of the poet’s 
mind, or a reflex of the outer world, as genuine as it can be, 
taking into account that the mirror is a moving and a coloured 
one, like the amber-tinted stream of a brook in autumn. 

But place in the hands of a critic who has never read the 
stories of their lives, the writings of the early and more extra- 
vagant Romancists who both preceded and followed the Battle of 
Hernani and ask him to infer from their works the men who wrote 
them. What sort of a man would be the result? Would the critic 
—could he—imagine that any of these redoubtable and won- 
derful eaters of fire and drinkers of hot blood were men of like 
passions with ourselves, in the way that Shakespeare and Cor- 
neille, and Goethe and Schiller, and Villon and Byron and 
Béranger, were men of like passions with ourselves? And 
turning to England, suppose him to have just finished reading 
Alexander Smith’s ‘ Life Drama,’ the dramatic action of which, 
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it will be remembered, is not laid in the ‘ Land of Shadows 
Past’ whither poets mostly flee, nor in some world of the poet’s 
imagining, such as Heaven or Hell, or the planet Venus, or 
‘Nowhere, whither Mr. Bailey of ‘Festus,’ can transport us; 
but is laid in this English world of to-day. Suppose him to 
have partly recovered from the amazing pictures of human life 
he has found there; the astounding ‘drawing rooms,’ for 
instance, and the astounding goings-on between the fervid gen- 
tlemen and more fervid ladies there; and then suppose that he 
has been asked to describe the picture he has formed in his 
mind of the man who wrote it, and the place where it was 
written. What kind of a picture would he paint ? 

To suppose that such a dramatist had ever lived for five 
minutes among the flesh-and-blood creatures of this world would 
be as difficult as to suppose that the ‘ Lycanthrope’ had ever lived 
there. And, when there was announced in ‘Good Words’ a 
domestic and goody novel of the Miss Warboys’ class, no wonder 
if some people thought it a hoax; no wonder that the man was 
an enigma, and that it was not till after his death that it all 
came out. From his biographer the British Public learned 
with indignation that the real Alexander Smith was not in any 
way the one it had imagined—was not a ‘ comet-flinger’ at all 
—scarcely even a fame-worshipper at all—but a sober young 
man with a strong digestion, ‘ quiet Sandy Smith,’ in short, 
blessed with the most vigorous common sense, and (marvellous 
to relate!) endowed with a strong sense of humour; an ex- 
ceedingly manly fellow, with a healthy, critic-resisting skin 
that some poets might envy, and, altogether, a man whom one 
would go a long way to meet, as a man, apart from his being 
(as he certainly was) a very noteworthy versifier, of the kind that 
knows how to make brilliant fancy do the work of imagination. 
Here, then, was the riddle solved at last. Alexander Smith, 
having picked up a theory of poetry—perhaps the Aristotelian 
one, that the greatest thing for a poet to do is to go metaphor- 
hunting—set himself deliberately to write violently—to < fling 
comets out ’—to rush up mountain-tops, there to ‘die like a 
forsaken watchfire,’ &c., &c.—set himself in the most business- 
like way to do this, because, after the appearance of ‘ Festus,’ 
it seemed to him to be wanted ; did this just as in the design- 
ing manufactory where he earned his livelihood he would work 
on the pattern then in fashion—the pattern, in short, for which 
there was a market. 
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Of this false poetry no country, as I have said, has produced so 
much as France, and no period was so rich with it as that very 
one when the French poets set to work to put false poetry down ; 
when the Montague and Capulet quarrel between the Roman- 
ists and Classicists made night hideous in the streets of Paris ; 
when from the parterre of the Théatre Francais the gorgeous 
waistcoat swelled (and the heart beneath it) of Théophile Gautier 
as he sat kid-gloved and beautiful through the great battle of 
‘true poetry against false ’—the Battle of Hernani. 

Now, however amusing may be the poetry of fancy—poetry 
that is neither physiognomic nor representative—however bril- 
liant and clever it may be, it is as a product worthless in a 
world so exceedingly rich in really good things as this. Man, 
whether he sings or says of nature or of himself, must be true 
to the laws of imagination—laws which, properly considered, 
are really as inexorable as those of logic. 

And though, as I once said in his disparagement, Musset 
was pricked into song by egotism and general ‘ fussiness,’ as 
the nightingale was said to be pricked into music by sitting 
on a thorn, he was at least a genuine nightingale genuinely 
pricked. Often, perhaps, his song was not greatly worth the 
singing—often it would have been better unsung altogether— 
but inasmuch as he sang, not because he would, but because he 
must, we cannot help listening at once to him whatever other 
voices we pass. To the Baudelaires, the Gautiers, the Leconte 
de Lisles, the Théodore de Banvilles, we will lend a respectful 
and admiring ear when we have time. But Musset must not 
wait, not even for Victor Hugo, when, as often happens with 
him and so rarely with other French writers, what he says, is 
struck from the impact of his soul upon the outer life like sparks 
from flints. When this does happen, we somehow see it at once 
and we feel curious about that soul, whether it be healthy or un- 
healthy, joyous or fretful. Character is perennially interesting. 
It is true enough, no doubt, that elementary human nature is 
pretty much the same—that between poet and poet, nay, be- 
tween the poets and nous autres, the difference may be one of 
degree rather than of kind—that, just as those meteors, which, 
falling from no one exactly knows where, look so phenomenal, 
are found to be made of exactly the same iron, nickel, cobalt, 
copper, &c., as the common earth—the originality being entirely 
in the mixing—so men and women are made up of exactly the 
same elements, the originality being achieved in the same way— 
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yet the mixings are so various—our apprehensions of lights and 
shades of character are so sensitive and so acute, that the im- 
pact of one individuality upon another is a source of unceasing 
interest to us. Musset, then, though he could, when occasion 
seemed to require, masquerade with the rest of them, could also 
speak in a voice of his own, which the others could not do. Nor 
were his feelings and utterances always confined to mere personal 
ones, though this, to be sure, was mostly the case. There is, 
for instance, no finer patriotic poem in the French language 
than his answer to Becker’s song, ‘Sie sollen ihn nicht haben, 
den freien Deutschen Rhein,’ and notwithstanding his hedonism 
he felt it every word, as thoroughly as Burns felt every word of 
‘Scots wha ha’.’ He could sing out straight from the heart 
then, and consequently could reach our hearts; what is more, 
he could do this, through the language which had only recently 
emerged from the stage of rococo platitude. In the age of 
Louis XIV. Pére Bonhours discusses, with great acuteness, in 
his ‘Cours de Belles Lettres,’.the question ‘ whether a native of 
Germany can possibly possess wit. The age of Louis XIV. 
had made it a very reasonable question whether the language of 
Villon could ever again produce poetry. The enormous difficulty 
in all poetry is to do the work that prose dares not do, and yet 
never to get into rhetoric; for not only is poetry not rhetoric, 
but it is the very opposite of rhetoric. But if this is difficult 
in a language like English how much more is it so in French, 
where to make language a poetical medium at all it must at 
once adopt a system of scansion (with regard to the mute e 
and the terminations of the verbs) so entirely artificial—so 
arbitrary, and rhetorical, that passion is strangled in it as soon 
as born. The really passionate natures are few, and perhaps 
these few are not often men who write at all; for where life is 
at its tensest articulate language is not its natural expression. 
For these to find even English rhymed verse an adequate ex- 
pression of emotion is difficult to imagine, but for such natures 
to find an adequate expression in French rhyme is incon- 
ceivable almost; yet Musset could do it and swing clear of 
French rhetoric too. 

It is the fashion now-a-days in France to find fault with 
the mechanism of his verse ; and the joints of his verses are 
perhaps sometimes a little creaky and crazy. But this sort 
of criticism may be overdone. When everybody else was in 
raptures over a Ceres by Raphael, a certain clever critic de- 
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clared that the knot in the wheat-sheaf was not tied as a reaper 
would have tied it, and he was found to be right. Yet, per- 
haps, a wiser critic would have overlooked the knot in his 
admiration of the Ceres. Not but that poetic form is a precious 
thing. It cannot be too perfect. But in all the poetry of 
passion where the passion has not, as in the sonnet, passed into 
the monumental stage, the form should seem to be the result 
of the moving life within. So impressed with this was the 
most truly passionate of all modern poets, Burns, that in one of 
his songs he actually changed a perfect for an imperfect rhyme 
to give it the effect of impetuous spontaneity ; and there are 
plenty of instances in Musset’s poetry where he would have 
found it easier to write with less fluent looseness. 

Moreover, precious as form is in poetry, it is possible that 
the French poets are giving it too much attention just now, 
judging from the resuscitations by M. Théodore de Banville 
(in his ‘Odes Funambulesques’ and ‘ Occidentales’) of the 
Rondeau and Rondel, and from such experiments as that of 
Victor Hugo with the Malayan ‘ Pantoum.’ The progress of 
poetic form in a literature is not towards artificiality and arbi- 
trariness (which gives a sense of barbarism to even some of the 
best Asiatic poetry), but it is a progress like that of the body 
politic from lawless freedom through tyranny to freedom that 
is lawful. This we see in Western literature,—most especially, 
perhaps, in those barbarous Latin rhymes of the first half of 
the tenth century, which preceded the outbursts of song on the 
north and south of the Loire, notably in that military song of 
924 a.D., composed to be sung by the Modenese soldiers on 
guard against their Hungarian enemies, where the rhyming is 
not even that of a string of alternate rhymes, as in Persian and 
Arabic poetry, but actually of all the lines with each other,—an 
exercise of barbaric ingenuity far surpassing that of the Asiatics 
themselves. After the Malayan ‘Pantoum’ has become too 
familiar, perhaps M. Théodore de Banville will try this as being 
more difficult and startling still. Yet, [am not going to pre- 
tend that all Musset’s work, or indeed that the greater part of 
his work, is genuine. Often enough we are reminded of 
Lamartine’s sharp but severe criticism of the young poet and 
his works :— 


‘Enfant aux blonds cheveux, jeune homme au cceur de cire, 
Dont la lévre a le pli des larmes ou du rire 
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Selon que la beauté qui régne sur tes yeux, 
Kut un regard hier sévére ou gracieux ; 
Poétique jouet de molle poésie, 

Qui prends pour passion ta vague fantaisie.’ 


Still he had a voice of his own, though he could also talk 
in the tongue of Byron. No man, indeed, has caught certain of 
the Byronic moods so well as he. ‘Les Marrons du Feu’ has 
all Byron’s wickedness ; ‘ Mardoche’ has much of his sardonic 
humour ; ‘ Namouna’ is an imitation of ‘Don Juan;’ yet it is 
an imitation that has a right to exist. It has a vigour and 
massiveness of strength which, if not equal to the original, is at 
least comparable with it. If the humour is less robust than 
Byron’s, it is also more delicate ; if the wit is less incisive and 
masculine, it is more fanciful, and therefore more properly 
poetic wit. 

But, when we come to consider him in his great réle of the 
Poet of Ennui, we have to go to his biography to see how much 
is Musset and how much Byron. What would have been Byron’s 
own verdict upon this matter, we know. He tells us that :— 











‘Ennui is a growth of English root, 
Though nameless in our language: we retort 
The fact for words, and let the French translate 
That awful yawn which sleep cannot abate.’ 


Perhaps there is some truth in this. That ennui should be 
the curse of literary men and artists more than of others is not 
so easily explicable as might appear. For at first thought, 
ennur would seem to be the proper characteristic of an empty 
mind; and in a certain deep sense—in Richter’s sense when he 
said that the scholar has no ennui—this may be really so; for 
whatever ideas a man may have they are bastard ideas, false and 
conventional ideas, if they do not draw nourishment from the 
infinite wealth offered by the external world. 

For although it is but natural that ennui should follow that 
rough smashing up of ideals which comes upon us when we enter 
what is called ‘life,’ this, except in poor minds, is only tem- 
porary. With most people, perhaps, there has been a time in ' 
their lives when in the stillness of the night, pondering ‘ the | 
painful riddle of the earth,’ they have cried out with Thomas A | 
Kempis, ‘ You are my witness, Lord, that I find consolation | 
nowhere; rest in nocreature.’ But with the healthy mind this 
mood passes—and must pass—because it is untrue. Another 
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ray of light or two comes, and there is a magic change. The 
sombre landscape breaks into smiling life—everywhere there is, 
if not ‘consolation,’ hope; in all creatures there is rest. This 
may come of religion, or it may come of nothing but experience 
of life—greatly living in the world, battling greatly there, and 
greatly suffering. For though, in passing through the world 
we have to drop our wings and swim for our very lives, like that 
fabulous bird which changes itself into a fish to cross the sea, 
yet we have only suffered a sea-change. It, indeed, is almost 
inconceivable that an able-bodied man should have honestly 
written these lines of Musset’s :— 


‘Partout oli, sous ces vastes cieux 
J’ai lassé mon coeur et mes yeux, 
Saignant d’une éternelle plaie : 
Partout ot le boiteux Ennui, 
Trainant ma fatigue aprés lui 
M’a promené sur une claie ; 


Partout ou, sans cesse altéré 

De la soif d’un monde ignoré, 

J’ai suivi l’ombre de mes songes : 
Partout oi, sans avoir vécu, 

J’ai revu ce que j’avais vu, 

La face humaine et ses mensonges ; 


Partout ou, le long des chemins, 
J’ai posé mon front dans mes mains, 
Et sangloté comme une femme ; 
Partout ot j’ai, comme un mouton, 
Qui laisse sa laine au buisson, 

Senti se dénuer mon ame.’ 


And, note that here, the tediwm vite results not from the 
destruction of cherished ideals but from incapacity to see. The 
poet ‘travels from Dan to Beersheba and says ’tis barren.’ And 
what an enormity of ignorance we have to imagine, in order to 
explain the fact that a young man can find nothing to interest 
him ‘sous ces vastes cieux,’ when there is enough in a single 
human face, nay, in a single leaf or blade of grass, to occupy, to 
interest, to fill with wonder any mind blessed with a single ray 
of real intelligence. . 

To write the poetry of Ennui is to mistake the first function 
of the poet, whose special work it is to lend a new seeing to 
our eyes, to enable ws to see the glory and the wonder of Nature’s 
largess—to enable us to find 
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‘ Books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.’ 


Yet if are to accept nothing but absolutely healthy poetry— 
the sweet acceptance and melodious utterance of the beauty of 
the Cosmos as it is—it is very little poetry we should accept at all 
outside Homer, Chaucer, and Shakespeare’s comedies. For the 
poet is not often happy. More or less unhappy indeed must 
every man be who greatly prizes human opinion; and what- 
ever might have been the original impulse to the poet that 
caused him to break into song, opinion is really the breath of _ 
life. He answers to opinion at every nerve. Like the runner 
in the Nemean games, he knows—none knows so well as he—that 
all that the world can possibly give him is a parsley crown, which 
perishes as soon as gained ; but still he rmns—he must run. And 
Musset’s slavery to opinion exceeded, perhaps, that of any of his 
contemporaries. 

But, to return to Byron, it is impossible to say what, as man 
and as poet, Musset would have been if there had been no Byron. 
It is impossible to say how much of genuine and how much of 
Byronic masquerading at second hand there is in the keynote 
of his non-lyrical work; remorse for the inevitable soilure of 
the soul which results from sin. This had been played out by 
Byron when Musset was a boy at school. And here I must say 
that, with regard to his position as an intelligence, it cannot 
be put very high. ‘Those, who on account of this one motif, of 
the stain of sin in the soul, which, as I have said, runs through 
his all really important non-lyrical works, such as ‘la Coupe et 
les Lévres,’ ‘ Rolla,’ *‘ La Confession d’un enfant du siécle,—claim 
for Musset the honour of having enunciated any other than a 
hackneyed teaching which had been better enunciated before, 
simply proclaim their own ignorance of everything outside 
French literature. ‘Frank’ and ‘Rolla,’ and the rest of the 


-Musset remorseful heroes are simply French Fausts, French 


Manfreds, talking German and English pessimism in mellifluous 
French. Let us do justice to other literatures, and say that long 
before Faustus or Faust, Manfred or Festus, long before Frank 
and Rolla had begotten Poe’s ‘ William Wilson,’ and M. Arséne 
Houssaye’s ‘George Arnault,’ ‘ Arda-Viréf’ had pictured Faust, 
Rolla, or Manfred or William Wilson wandering a hopelessly 
soiled soul ‘in the bleak cold,’ before whom stood a hideous 
woman, profligate and deformed, who, in answer to. his 
terrified cry of ‘Who art thou?’ answered, ‘I am thy own 
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actions ;’ while, long before even this, Manu had told us of 
that inevitable being each one of us is fashioning as ‘ an in- 
separable companion in that outer darkness which it is so hard 
to traverse.’ 

Deprive Musset of this one motif, and what is there left of 
thought in his poems? The lyrist, however, need not think; 
and as a singer, sweet-voiced at once and true, his place is very 
high. What other French voice lingers in your ears as his 
lingers? What other French song seizes you at once and for 
ever as his seizes you, unless it be Béranger’s ? 

When Heine, in his Parisian Letters, collected under the 
title of ‘ Lutezia,’ placed Alfred de Musset higher as a poet than 
even Victor Hugo, he expressed a personal feeling rather than an 
opinion ; yet, in a certain sense, his saying is not to be despised. 

If ever French poetry was the very incarnation of the 
French soul it is his. A Frenchman must of course talk much 
about l’Infini, Dieu, and ?Homme, but what he really believes 
in is Parisian society. Hence Musset’s society verses are always 
thoroughly French and thoroughly delightful. With Joubert, 
the Parisian says, ‘ Notre vie est du vent tissu,’ but with Gautier 
he says, ‘ therefore let us weave it into as pretty a wind-pattern 
as we can. In certain moods Musset, too, felt this, and the 
striking quality of his vers de societé is an exquisite refinement, 
in which they seem to be steeped as in a delicate perfume; a 
quality in which he has no equal in France, and none in this 
country, save, perhaps, our latest writer of worldly verse, Mr. 
Austin Dobson. Parisian, too—thorough Parisian—is his treat- 
ment of nature. Nature to him had no meaning save as a back- 
ground more or less, cosy and comfortable to a human drama ; 
perhaps no French writer has. George Sand’s love of nature 
was genuine, passionate, and deep. But even in George Sand 
we never really get away from cosiness. Deep as her forests may 
be, we feel that though we cannot see the homesteads they are 
not far behind the trees; we know that we have only to thread 
our way for a few yards to see the blue smoke curling above 
the thatch, where the white basking pigeons are preening their 
feathers cosily in the sun. Even she does not know Nature as 
she lives and breathes, in her own lairs far away, lonely and 
holy ; heedless of man; ignorant of all the beauties of Paris ; 
deaf to all the beauties of les vers; listening to nothing, indeed, 
but her own homeless wind blowing where it. listeth ; seeing 
nothing but her own expanse of light and shade and limitless 
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luxury of colour. But perhaps it is the Englishman and 
American only who, since primitive times, has ever known 
Nature at home, and even he, when he comes to really know 
her well, ceases to write at all, for she is a jealous mistress. 

Notwithstanding Byron’s influence then, Musset’s lyrical 
poetry was more entirely physiognomic than that of any French- 
man, leaving out Béranger; it more faithfully represents his 
life. And to understand him it becomes necessary to en- 
quire, What was the story of his life? We have now no lack 
of materials. Besides what was hitherto before the world— 
and there was a good deal—there have lately appeared two 
biographies, one by Musset’s brother, M. Paul de Musset, the 
other by Herr Lindau. The latter of these is a recapitulation 
of much that we knew before from the outside of the poet’s 
life, with, however, many characteristic anecdotes and illustra- 
tions which, though often turning up in conversation, had 
never before appeared in print: stories of his goings-on at the 
Academy, and of his most lamentable subjection to absinthe. 
In M. Paul de Musset’s biography, on the other hand, we get a 
picture of the man as he appeared to him who knew him more 
intimately than did anyone else. 

Before entering upon the story, however, I have a word of 
remonstrance to offer to M. Paul de Musset. ‘De mortuis nil 
msi bonunv’ is an old and a favourite maxim, and to adopt it 
within moderation is a biographer’s right—perhaps his duty. 
For, character is so complex—there is in human nature such 
an inevitable ‘streak’ of angel running alongside that ‘ streak 
of mad lion’ with which the Roman poet credits us—that the 
artist who represents, as far as he fairly may, the lovelier side 
of any life acts with wisdom no less than with generosity. Yet 
it is good to be moderate in this matter—moderation, indeed, 
is demanded of him by each one of us who would guard our 
liberties against the most potent of all tyrannies, the ‘ Tyranny 
of the Pen,—demanded for this, among other reasons, that if 
individual character is complex, so is that ‘ wide web of circum- 
stance,’ in which the dead man ‘ fluttered for a space,’ and in 
which all of us—the living as well as the dead—are enmeshed. 
This woof of human life which has been so long a-weaving is a 
tangled one, and to act upon this maxim ‘ De mortuis nil nisi 
bonum’ is always more or less perilous, and sometimes to act 
upon it is a heavysin. For inasmuch as these dead people have, 
all of them, their rights, one as much as another ; inasmuch as 
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these citizens of the Republic beyond Orion are, it is believed, 
members of a most equal commonwealth, it behoves us to be 
careful how we write an apology for one, lest we thereby impeach 
another. Truth is the ‘king that can do no wrong,’ as the grand 
old biographers of the Bible knew. If Solomon sins and Jacob 
errs, the truth must be told of them, for they cannot sin and err 
without wronging others. And here biographers are too careless. 
If, for instance, the hero happens to be one of those ‘ fants 
perduts’ of genius who, like the young poet in the story, went 
scattering up and down the village green ruddy roses, which 
turned to roses of blood when touched by the fingers of her 
whose love had inspired his songs,—there is much fine talk of 
‘roses, and not a word of ‘ blood.’ Yet the critic, as a rule, is 
content—or else, in his powerlessness he is obliged—to let this 
kind of thing go by unchallenged, unchecked, save by a few 
weak words of protest against this modern genius-worship, which 
under proper restrictions is noble and good, but which is now-a- 
days rapidly becoming a tyranny and a nuisance—supplanting 
an older, better creed, whose articles were ‘ courage —‘ tender 
touch of tender woman ’—chivalry, self-repression, and ‘all that 
makes a man.’ Sometimes, however, it happens that the dead 
impeached by the apology for the dead is, not the mere village 
maiden whose heart’s-blood made ‘such beautiful roses blow,’ 
but another genius. Then, the critic becomes more powerful ; 
he speaks with authority then ; for he, too, is of the ‘ faithful ’— 
he, too, is of the orthodox creed; he dares bring before the 
Court the rights of this other dead genius—rights acknowledged 
at once to be equal to the hero’s own. And this is one drop of 
comfort in the cup of those who know what it is to be women 
of genius, in times not yet ripe for such phenomena. We think 
none the less of M. Paul de Musset for loving his brother— 
indeed, we cannot, in spite of ourselves, help liking him all the 
more on account of this affectionate tribute to the memory of 
a man whose story is so sad—but there are some among us who 
knew and loved George Sand, and, ‘ De mortwis nil nist bonum.’ 

We like him, we say, for his affection; yet we cannot but 
be angry with him too. ‘Lui et Elle, the world had condoned. 
To the warmth of a brother’s championship, much should be 
conceded. And, moreover, George Sand, in allowing herself to 
be goaded into writing ‘ Elle et Lui’ by the idle gossips of Paris, 
had, as she often had done before, acted with that frank im- 
petuosity of nature which was at once her weakness and her 
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charm. ‘Lui et Elle,’ then, was condoned. The matter should 
have rested here, even were George Sand alive. But she is 
Musset’s equal now. M. Paul de Musset does not name her 
once; but he never misses an opportunity of glancing with 
sinister unkindness at the great woman who died lately. It 
is curious how the unpleasantness of an unpleasant remark is 
augmented if the person attacked is glanced at and not named. 
It is a pity that M. Paul de Musset has thus spoiled his book ; 
for it is beautifully written, and the story is a most touching 
one—a most pathetic illustration of the piteous vanity of intel- 
lectual gifts, unaccompanied by that one high gift for which no 
better English word has ever yet been found than ‘ Virtue.’ 
Alfred de Musset was born near the Hotel Cluny in the 
Rue des Noyers, December 11, 1810. He was the son of that 
Musset-Pathay, who, besides editing the works of J. J. Rousseau 
and writing a life of him, produced the romance called ‘La 
Cabane Mystérieuse, and a good many other works now so 
‘sweetly forgotten, which M. Paul de Musset, in his account 
of his father’s literary productions, does not mention; including 
a pretended translation from the English called ‘ L’Anglais Cos- 
mopolite, ou Voyage de Milord Laugher,’ ‘ Chronique Amoureuse 
de la Cour de France,’ &e., &e. , 
With one great exception, the events of Alfred de Musset’s 
life were in no way noteworthy except to himself. There was 
little to distinguish him from other famous men. He came of 
an illustrious family, and exhibited great precocity : they all do. 
He fell deeply in love at an age when uninspired children are 
happily thinking of tops and marbles, as have all poets who have 
had their biographies written ; and if, on succumbing at nine to 
the first of those ‘ungrateful’ females who so constantly crossed 
his path, he was five years behind Victor Hugo (who began his 
love-pangs at four), that may be, perhaps, because Victor Hugo’s 
genius was stronger than Musset’s. He was very handsome, too. 
Throughout the volume, his brother dwells with a fond in- 
sistance resembling that of the old Provencal story-tellers, and 


‘which is quite as touching as it is smile-provoking, upon the 


the matchless personal charms of his hero—his blue eyes—‘ son 
nez fin et. légérement aquilin,’ ‘la belle nuance de sa chevelure 
blonde,’ &c., &c. And these physical perfections were symme- 
trically matched by his moral qualities. From the beginning 
to the end of this biography the hero is as faultless as Roland, 
or Oliver, or the golden-haired Sigurd. 
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Yet if M. Paul de Musset has rather overdone all this the 
reader will freely forgive him ; and, after making every allowance 
for affectionate exaggeration, there still remains a portrait of a 
man whose nature was not only winning (as we all knew it to be in 
some ways) but really loveable (as to which people had doubts), 
a nature that was childlike, impulsive, and, though self-indulgent 
enough undoubtedly, a nature that knew, and frequently knew, 
truly generous impulses. At school he fraternised with the 
young Orleans Princes, and visited them at the Chateau de 
Neuilly. He was always fond of princes and big people. ‘ To dance 
with a real marquise bedecked with real diamonds, seemed to 
him the height of happiness,’ says his brother, with naiveté. 

It was at school, apparently, that he was seized with that 
burning desire for ‘self-development’ and ‘soul-education ’ 
which worked such an effect upon his after-life. Let me explain 
myself here: The art of ‘soul-education’ is a quite modern 
growth of the ‘life-poetic,’ and has never yet been properly 
treated by the critic. It is, however, most important that it 
should be discussed and properly placed at once. Time was 
when the poet took the events of his life as they came up, and 
grappled with them just as we all do—fought like any other 
warrior at Marathon, fled like any other exile from Florence, 
poached like any other gentleman his neighbour’s deer, struggled 
like any other patriot with cavaliers and King—and, if his soul 
were being educated the while, that was all the better, if not for 
him, at least for us whose lives he has enriched. . But he was 
just as unconscious of being a skilled workman in the fine art 
of ‘ soul-education ’—as was M. Jourdain unconscious that he 
was talking prose. Now-a-days, however—since the enormous 
popularity of ‘ Faust "—all that is different. The “soul-educa- 
tion” is the cawse now, and not the consequence, of the events 
—a most important change. ‘The poet’s eye in a fine frenzy 
rolling’ is always on the watch for events and characters, to 
educate the soul of which that ‘frenzied eye’ is the window. 
There is nothing at all to quarrel with in this; but tastes differ. 
Every man has his little system of ontology to suit his own: 
little economy of life; so, perhaps, has everything that breathes. 
The system of a certain order of modern French poets seems to 
be that the final cause of the existence of man and the universe 
is, the education of poets’ souls in general, and of this particular 
poet’s soul in particular; and this soul of his he looks upon 
asa sort of farm, to be cultivated at whatsoever and whosesoever 
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expense, and to be irrigated now and then with women’s tears. 
Of this kind of poet, Alfred de Musset was the most notable 
that has appeared in Europe since Byron. Before the publica- 
tion of this book we strongly suspected it ; now we know it. And 
his self-education, it seems, began at school. This goal of his 
was, of course, just as legitimate as the ambitions of the rest of 
us—such as ‘ getting on’ in this world, or bargaining to ‘ get 
on’ in the next—such as money-making, power-getting, rank- 
cultivating, or what not, had he not done, as, alas! we all are 
liable to do, sought his goal with unseemly fervour. ‘ La jeunesse, 
noble, grande, exaltée qu’elle est!’—as M. Alphonse Karr ex- 
claims with much eloquence— la jeunesse,’ may educate its soul 
by sowing a considerable amount of wild oats, as certain kinds 
of proceedings are charitably called, and it is not easy to say 
where the line should be drawn. Perhaps, however, when ‘ la 
jeunesse’ runs up a tailor’s bill, as Musset did, which it knows 
it cannot pay—not because it wants the trousers, but because 
‘duns’ are an indispensable part of self-education, ‘la jeunesse’ 
may be said to be going too far. 

‘Précisément parce que je suis jeune (said he, when his brother 
remonstrated with him on the subject of his extravagances), 
jai besoin de tout connaitre, et je veux tout apprendre par 
expérience et non par ouidire. Je sens en moi deux hommes, 
Pun quiagit, ’autre quiregarde. Si le premier fait une sottise, 
le second en profitera. Tot ou tard, sil plait 4 Dieu, je paierai 
mon tailleur. Je joue, mais je ne suis pas un joueur, et 
quand j’ai perdu mon argent, cette lecon vaut mieux que toutes 
les remonstrances du monde.’ He hovered about several pro- 
fessions—law, music, painting, medicine—but without settling 
to any. He attended a course of anatomical lectures, but was 
soon frightened away by the horrors of the dissecting room. 
These, however, he afterwards used in the oddest way. Having 
been engaged to translate into French De Quincy’s ‘ Confessions 
of an English Opium-Eater,’ and finding it not quite sensa- 
tional enough, he added to the terrors of ‘ Crocodiles’ cancerous 
‘kisses in Nilotic mud,’ horrors of his own, borrowed from his 
reminiscences of the dissecting-room, and produced an amalgam 
which is (we should think) quite unique in literature. He turned 
his hand to metaphysics—studying Descartes, Spinosa, Cabanis, 
Maine de Biran. M. Paul de Musset, who, like many of his 
countrymen, evidently looks upon metaphysics as a sort of 
elegant accomplishment, considers that his brother had a gift 
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this way; which makes us think that M. Paul de Musset has 
not. Well might M. Victor de Laprade exclaim, in his ‘ Dis- 
cours de Reception’ before the French Academy: ‘ Alfred de 
Musset obtint, le croirait-on? un grand prix de philosophie!’ 
But Musset had really taken up metaphysics, just. as he had 
taken up anatomy, painting, law, music, gambling, drinking, 
and general debauchery, as an apparently essential branch of 
that ‘soul-education ’ to which he had devoted himself, and in 
which he succeeded more completely than any man of his time. 
Of course, the great and indispensable factor in the development 
of the masculine soul is woman. The self-educator must have 
women—to sentimentalise with, if he is a sentimentalist; to 
seduce, if he is a rake. Now Byron was both a sentimentalist 
and a rake; Musset, therefore, was both a sentimentalist and a 
rake. Byron had had the character of roaming up and down the 
earth, seeking what women he could devour, because he thought 
it was both poetic and aristocratic to do so; Musset, there- 
fore, roamed up and down the earth, seeking what women he 
could devour ; it was poetic, aristocratic, and Byronic to do so. 
But in this matter of self-education, Nature, or as Mrs. Poyser 
better puts it, God, has made the women in all things to match 
the men; and there are female self-educators too—lionesses— 
who ‘roam’ too and devour too, though in a milder and more 
feminine way; and this it is which thickens the plot of life 
and makes it interesting. For, when self.educator meets self- 
educator, ‘then comes the tug of war.’ There is no more 
obstinate encounter than this, unless perhaps it be that hand- 
to-hand fight which we sometimes see between two determined 
savers of their own souls, each trying to ‘survive’ for the other 
world at the expense of his antagonist. Here, as elsewhere, the 
strongest of course beats in the end. The two typical self- 
educators of Germany and England, Goethe and Byron, had the 
good fortune to be brought always in contact with weaker 
strugglers, and it was they who survived. But the feminine 
‘environment’ in France is of stronger stuff. ‘Bring forth 
women children only’ would have been Macbeth’s exclamation 
to his wife had he been a Frenchman. With Musset all went on 
prosperously till, at a certain unlucky dinner given to the con- 
tributors of the ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,’ chez les Fréres Pro- 
vencauxc, he met at last a feminine self-educator of twenty times 
his own calibre, and then there began a struggle which has, it 
seems, an epic interest for Frenchmen second only to that of the 
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wrath of Napoleon; for already there is an entire literature 
upon the subject. Never was there a more unequal contest ; 
that we grant to M. Paul de Musset at once. 

To the great women of ancient Greece alone we must turn 
for a woman to compare with George Sand. Since Aspasia 
there had never in any country appeared a woman so richly and 
so variously endowed with every power and grace, both mental 
and physical ; since Sappho none had so deeply probed the passion 
of love; since Leontion none had so profoundly understood, 
both by instinct and by culture, love as a fine art. Let us not 
be misunderstood, however. No Aspasia, or Sappho, or Leon- 
tion was she, save in the good sense that she was beautiful of 
soul and body, most loving and most loveable ; and ‘ Love,’ as she 
says somewhere, ‘is the virtue of woman.’ 

What could become of a man like Musset, then, in hands 
like these? While he had been cultivating love as food for his 
poetry, she—a self-educator of a far higher kind—had culti- 
vated poetry and art and all kinds of beauty as food for love. 
Here lay the magnitude of her power. She knew the infinite 
futility of art save as a means to this great end. 

Again we must be careful not to be misunderstood. The 
British Philistine calls her immoral; the French Zolaist sneers 
at her as a sentimentalist ; may she long continue to be called 
immoral by the one and sneered at by the other. For her quest 
was not like theirs; it was Moral Beauty. She was outspoken, 
she was most frank; but, for all that, none knew better than 
she that physical beauty is worth nothing save as a type and a 
token of the soul within. 

Musset and his party made much account of his iesiiliann 
blonde. Armed with this, he rode confidently into the fight. 
She had a weakness for chevelures blondes, but to her the 
brains beneath them were of more importance. Musset and 
his party made much account of his poetry; she liked his 
poetry; but a woman is never really conquered by a man’s 
poetry. While Musset’s cry had always been ‘I will be a poet,’ 
how differently she talks (‘ Lettres ‘d’un Voyageur’), ‘Ah! no, I 
was not born to be a poet; I was born to love. It is the 
misfortune of my destiny—it is the enmity of others which 
have made me a wanderer and an artist.’ 

That so enormous a capacity for love in a Frenchwoman 
could not be satisfied with anything short of (Infinit for its 
object was not wonderful, surely ; yet she has been sneered at 
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for this, too. Even Mr. Carlyle, who, whatever may have been 
said awry of him, has never been called unduly erotic, has de- 
fined love to be ‘a discerning of the infinite in the finite—of the 
idea made real.’ And it is interesting to note that Mr. Car- 
lyle’s ‘ system’ is identical with George Sand’s. For if she was 
always ‘discerning the infinite’ anew,—‘ realising the idea’ 
always,—to her Man the individual—rhyme he never so deftly — 
was but a poor exemplar of that ideal Man towards whom her 
soul yearned, and this ideal Man she accepted only as a type of 
the universal love and beauty beating at the heart of all things. 
For she was the great Sufi of the Western World. Jami, in 
the prologue to ‘ Saléman and Absal,’ thus addresses the Fountain 
of all love and all beauty— 
‘ Time it is 

To unfold Thy perfect beauty. I would be 

Thy lover, and Thine only. I, mine eyes 

Sealed in the light of Thee to all but Thee ; 

Yea, in the revelation of Thyself 

Self-lost and conscience-quit of good and evil. 

Thou movest under all the forms of truth, 

Under the forms of all created things ; 

Look whence I will, still nothing I discern 

But Thee in all the universe, wherein 


Thyself Thou dost invest, and through the eyes 
Of man the subtle censor scrutinise.’ 


Properly read, this is quite the teaching of Spiridion, the only 
typical one of George Sand’s books. No woman has been so 
cruelly misunderstood as George Sand—misunderstood in this 
country more than anywhere else. A less sensual woman,—a 
more spiritually-minded woman,—never lived, notwithstanding 
all that has been said, and all that may be wisely said, against 
some of her teachings, and against such writing as we get in 
‘Indiana.’ But though I quite agree with all that Mr. Matthew — 
Arnold has said in praise of her, I think that not only she, 
but all French writers, are wrong in their method of painting 
love. In this matter I am thoroughly insular. I consider 
the great and peculiar glory of English literature to be its 
spirituality. Except when overshadowed by foreign influences, 
its really great writers have always shrunk from touching with 
the ‘orient gold’ of genius the mere appetites of man. And 
there is a cause for this, quite apart from Puritanism; a purely 
esthetic reason. There is the sentiment of love, there is the 
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passion of love, and there is the ‘appetite of love.’ Though 
the passion, while we are still ‘ clothed with this muddy vesture 
of decay,’ does culminate in appetite, the appetites themselves 
cannot properly be rendered by art, cannot even be touched by 
art, for certain esthetic reasons hinted at by Hartley before the 
word zsthetic was known in our language. So far as literary art 
should go in this matter, English literature dares go and does 
go. What French prosatewr has depicted the passion of love at 
its very tensest more vigorously than Charlotte and Emily 
Bronté? What French poet has depicted it more vigorously 
than Burns in * Had we never loved sae kindly,’ or than Mrs. 
Browning in the passionate parts of ‘ Aurora Leigh’? 

In stopping short at the appetites, Continental critics would 
tell us that we lose in sincerity. But art knows only esthetical 
sanctions. The doctrine of sincerity is a sophism. 

Not that French society is more immoral than English— 
not that Paris is worse than London—but French literature, © 
owing to this doctrine of sincerity, is really less esthetic; and 
unless the human race becomes less instead of more spiritual, 
there is a deal of French literature which is going to rot shortly 
on the dunghill of Time. If George Sand was sometimes mis- 
led by this doctrine, let her excuse be that she was a French- 
woman. No purer minded woman ever lived. Of the sentiment 
of love she was full. Her method was to take a lover as occasion 
required, for the development of her soul, in a quite sentimental 
way—sometimes, as in Musset’s case, in a quite motherly way— 
to ‘educate’ herself with him, and then, with sighs and tears, 
treat him as Ahmed ben Abulhaman treated his books. That 
great Sheik, we are told, brought his beloved books to the banks 
of the Euphrates one day, and sat down hugging them, and 
weeping bitterly for an hour. Then he arose and cast them 
into the water, and as the stream swept them away, he said 
‘Books have, indeed, guided me to my Lord; but, now, I have 
reached the end, and it is needless to burden one’s self with 
ladders.’ 

From girlhood, this had been her method; and it had been, 
without his being at all aware of it, Musset’s high privilege to 
be one of George Sand’s ‘ladders.’ And if the position of these 
two was awkward—if they resembled two of those climbing 
plants which are seen in tropical forests, trying to make ladders 
of each other, we have excellent scientific authority for saying 
that the fault in such cases is always that of ‘ the weaker plant.’ 
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This was far from what he had looked for, and he fumed and 
fretted, and, as M. Paul de Musset tells us with solemnity, 
‘returned from Venice alone.’ And here we may remark that 
M. Paul de Musset seems to quite share his brother’s views of 
the relations between the sexes. These were of the most 
orthodox kind. They were like those of Byron and Goethe and 
many other bards; with whom (Menzel has well pointed out in 
regard to Goethe) man is properly the courted party, and woman 
the humble adorer: the function of the Marguerites and 
Helenas being to faithfully worship the Fausts and Edwards and 
Wilhelm Meisters, and such like heroes, whose high function is 
to be so worshipped—worshipped as poor Helena says that the 
Indian worships the Sun, 


‘ That looks upon his worshipper, 
But knows of him no more.’ 


Now, when a poet holding such views as these came across a 
heretic with views exactly the contrary—a heretic indeed who 
held a woman of genius to be a ‘right royal hen,’ like the great 
‘ Simorg,’—patronising a ‘ consort’ indeed, but only as a bird 
of inferior species; when the sweet singer of Parisian boudoirs 
came to meet with such an extremely rare bird as this, it is no 
wonder that a deadly encounter ensued. 

That the lady-self-educator conquered in the great struggle, 
M. Paul de Musset does not pretend to deny: she ‘ used’ him 
as her ‘ladder,’ and went upward on her course weeping, perhaps 
as she threw the ladder down and looked for another; while he 
—did not, alas! rise at all. But M. Paul de Musset infers that 
she conquered unfairly—that she had no right indeed to conquer 
at all. It is precisely here that [am at issue with him. The 
fight was perfectly fair and open: everyone knew that George 
Sand was a self-educator of proved skill and determination. 
And, as to the bard, this is how he talked within a few weeks 
before the fatal dinner, chez les Fréres Provencaux: ‘Je 
songe que j’approche de ma majorité. Ai-je besoin de tant 
fréquenter les hommes et de faire jaser tant de femmes pour les 
connaitre ? N’ai-je pas vu assez de choses pour avoir beaucoup 
a dire, si je suis capable de dire quelque chose? Ou l’on ne 
porte rien en soi, et alors les sensations n’éveillent rien dans 
Yesprit, ou Yon porte en soi les éléments de tout, et alors il 
suffit de voir un peu pour tout deviner. Je sens pourtant qu'il 
me manque encore je ne sais quoi. Est-ce un grand amour? 
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Est-ce un malheur? Peut-étre tous les deux. La-dessus je 
n’ose souhaiter un éclaircissement. L’expérience est bonne, a 
condition qu’elle ne vous tue pas.’ 

To quarrel, as M. Paul de Musset does, with the order of 
things because the weaker yielded to the stronger, is simply to 
array himself against a great natural law. And, as to the en- 
counters having damaged Alfred de Musset—he was past being 
damaged ; nothing ever did him half so much good. Long 
before he met. George Sand he had educated himself so vigor- 
ously that he had got to the pass of most other men who set 
out for ‘seeing life ’—he could enjoy nothing that had not ‘ the 
honeyed sting of sin.’ He had, as Sainte-Beuve says, ‘ torn the 
rose of pleasure to pieces that he might inhale its perfume at a 
single breath.’ He had, as Taine says, ‘ crushed the grapes, in 
his haste to taste the wine of life, and the juice was lost, while 
he remained with thirsty lips and stained hands for ever.’ How 
could George Sand hurt a man like this? Long before he 
knew her he had tried that Roman Emperor’s plan of turning 
the bed of life into a bed of rose-leaves, and had failed as sig- 
nally as his predecessor. 

I would not have dwelt upon this, but it is disgraceful the 
way in which rowés and the friends of rowés talk about women. 
Do people really read what Musset wrote before and what he 
wrote after ‘il rencontra pour la premiére fois une personne 
qui a exercé sur sa vie une influence considérable et laissé dans 
son ceuvre une empreinte profonde?’ Would that she had exer- 
cised a greater influence!—would that she had made an im- 
pression more profound! For, as Lamb says beautifully: ‘ Man, 
while he loves, is never quite depraved.’ 

Long before he knew George Sand, had he not been hard at 
work upon improving his mind after the Parisian fashion? ... 
Had not this poor young victim of George Sand’s blandishment 
been trying to live upon estheticism—and finding the honey- 
dew so cloying that no food was too foul that could con- 
quer the bitterness of that sweet—had he not dragged his 
genius through the stye like M. Arséne Houssaye’s hero, be- 
cause he was obliged to do it; even as the Sabeans were 
obliged to conquer their balmy air by stinking fumigations 
of asphalt and goat’s beard ? 

It is M. Paul de Musset’s own fault if he drives people to 
recall what one would willingly forget. The influence of George 
Sand upon Alfred de Musset was for good, and good alone. That 
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she could not love him, was not her fault. Women admire 
genius enough, and beauty enough, but what they love is a 
man. George Sand liked him, no doubt: besides being useful 
as a factor in self-education, he was interesting in himself; 
he was a genius with a good-looking face; he was, more- 
over, ‘accomplished, well bred, with none of those gaucheries 
which women of the world associate with the literary class. 
In short, the hero of ‘Le Secrétaire Intime’ is a disguised 
but rather flattering portrait of him; a beautiful toy of a 
man, whose greatest honour (as it seemed to her, then, and 
seems to me now) was that she (George Sand) carried him off to 
Venice once—to educate herself with him, to flirt a little with 
him in that rich Venetian moonlight which, as Ninon tells us, 
‘harmonises so wonderfully’ with the occupation. 

But how could a woman like George Sand love a spoiled 
French dandy—fussy, suspicious, and jealous—who was always 
falling in love, and always ‘suspecting’ the object of his adora- 
tion—who, even according to his brother’s own showing, looked 
upon every pretty woman as an angel bright enough to adore 
him for a few days, and asan ‘ingrate’ ever after? What kind 
of a poet and what kind of a man Musset would have ended by 
being, apart from George Sand’s influence upon him, it is as 
impossible to say as it is impossible ‘to say what, as man and 
poet, he would have been apart from the influence of Byron. 


‘THEODORE WATTS. 











‘WHAT CAN WE DO FOR GREECE?’ 


‘BerorE a crusade in behalf of the Turks of the nineteenth 
century should be allowed to furnish after ages with a theme of 
speculation only one degree less curious than the opposite 
crusades of our barbarian forefathers, it will be wise to examine 
the crisis which this Government has reached. The change we 
believe to be greater, as compared with the advance of all 
Europe, than absolutely in itself. It has been also on both 
sides gradual—gradual improvement, and gradual decay... . 
Will and can the Turkish Government reform itself? In case 
internal reformations are delayed, not a year can pass but some 
circumstance or other may arrive, under which a neighbour 
whose border interests are so much intermingled may choose 
to step forward and hew to pieces with his sword a system 
where the corruptions of society threaten to bring back a state 
of nature in its most disheartening form. If the Turk will 
not take the first half of the alternative, is Christendom pre- 
pared to prevent the other, and, by interposing a cordon of 
ambassadors between the advanced posts of an invading army 
and the capital, perpetuate a daily accumulating mass of 
misery merely lest the diplomatic balance should risk being 
disarranged ?’ These words do not occur in the‘ Times’ or the 
‘Daily News’ of the day before yesterday. They were printed not 
merely before the Crimean war, but before the formation of the 
kingdom of Greece. They appear in the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ 
for January 1830. The Russians had been at Adrianople and 
the treaty had been made, and the Ottoman Government had 
recognised the independence of what the diplomatic language 
of the time called Greece. The doubts which the ‘Edinburgh 
Review’ expressed about the possibility of Turkish reform were 








very commonly felt by all reasonable politicians. The fear of _ 


Russian aggrandisement had scarcely then, however, begun to be 
strong. 


It was, perhaps, that very Treaty of Adrianople that for the 
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first time set Western Europe on its guard against a possible 
march of Russian ambition. The Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, 
of which we have lately heard so much, and which in the minds 
of many persons constitutes the damning evidence of Russian 
self-seeking, was defended and even justified by the Duke of 
Wellington in the House of Lords against the criticisms of 
Lord Brougham; and Lord Brougham acknowledged the expla- 
nation to be satisfactory, and declared that he had no more to 
say on that score against Russia. The Treaty of Unkiar 
Skelessi was made three years after that of Adrianople, and it 
was only then that the fear of Russian aggrandisement was be- 
ginning to make itself more than vaguely felt. The Treaty of 


' Unkiar Skelessi had a secret article in it which, as we all know 


now, bound the Turkish Government to close the Dardanelles 
against the ships of all foreign Powers, but did not so bind her 
with regard to the Bosphorus. Thus it was open to the Porte, 
so far as that arrangement could give the power, to admit 
Russian ships of war through the Bosphorus and up to Con- 
stantinople. The object of Russia was that in time of war no 
ships whatever might be allowed to pass through the Darda- 
nelles; that is, to come from the West and from the States that 
might possibly act against Russia; while Russian ships might 
be free, if the Porte consented, to pass through the Bosphorus 
and go up to Constantinople. In fact, the Treaty of Unkiar 
Skelessi itself was the result of the arrangement by which 
Russia landed 15,000 men at Scutari, and saved Turkey from 
the formidable progress of her powerful and rebellious vassal, 
Ibrahim Pasha. Unkiar Skelessi is a little town on the Asiatic 
shore of the Bosphorus where the arrangement was completed. 
It was in the debate on the Address of January 1841, that the 
Duke of Wellington defended the conduct of Russia. He 
declared that Russia had made the most strenuous efforts to 
induce the other great Powers of Europe to interfere for the 
protection of the Sultan’s dominions against the rebellion of 
Mehemet Ali, Ibrahim Pasha’s father or step-father, and that 
if Russia’s efforts had been successful she would never have 
sent her war vessels to Scutari, nor would the Treaty of Unkiar 
Skelessi ever have been made. In that day, too, Russia was 
able to put on the appearance of having done all she could to © 
bring about a European concert before she moved a man to act 
on her own account. | 

Perhaps it was only after Russia’s interference to put down 
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the Hungarian rebellion that English popular opinion began 
to see positive danger in her progress. The English Liberals, 
in especial, found their old dislike to her revived and 
strengthened. It was all very well for Russia to send her 
troops to put down the Egyptian rebellion; but it seemed 
quite another sort of thing when it was a question of putting 
down Hungarians. We have always had a great deal of 
sentimentalism and favouritism in our popular foreign politics ; 
and we accepted it as quite reasonable that Russia should in- 
tervene in the domestic affairs of Turkey and put down Mehe- 
met Ali. At least we did not care whether she did so or not— 
but we began to look at the matter in a different light when 
Russia exerted herself against so popular a cause as that of 
Hungary. Previous to that time the Emperor Nicholas had 
been rather a favourite in England. He had visited the Queen 
some years before, and the Court was charmed by his stately 
manners, his grave courtesy, his words of piety and duty, his 
admiration for the character of ‘an English gentleman,’ his 
noble person, his lofty stature, his singular personal beauty. 
He might have been the model Emperor of romance, or of a 
young lady’s day-dreams, But when he crushed the Hun- 
garians and began to spread his power over-boldly in Asia, then 
at last public opinion in this country began to see that there 
might be danger in it. The Turk became a favourite with us 
because of the protection he lent to Kossuth and his companions. 
The truth is, that the Sultan of that day did not behave with 
any spirit at all, but, on the contrary, acted in a very shabby 
and sneaking fashion. The whole credit of Turkey’s attitude 
belongs to Lord Palmerston, who was unceasing in his urgency 
that the Hungarian exiles must not be given up, and who again 
and again instructed the English ambassador to tell the Sultan 
that England would never send ‘as much as a cockboat’ to his 
help if he yielded to any of the pressure put upon him for their 
surrender. It is amusing to anyone who has been hearing 
lately of the brave things done by the Sultan at that crisis to 
turn to the letters of Lord Palmerston, and read the hearty 
language of unmitigated contempt with which he speaks of the 
Ottoman Government and its white-livered conduct. However, 
with the English people in general, the Sultan passed off as a 
generous and heroic protector of the Hungarians; and from that 
time dates in England the popular admiration for the Turk as a 
Turk. Up to that era he had been accepted as a necessity. If 
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there had been no great, growing,ambitious Russia spreading from 
inland to sea and from north to south, no one would have cared 
how soon the Turks were sent ‘ bag and baggage,’ or otherwise, out 
of Europe. But after Russia’s unjustifiable intervention in the 
Hungarian struggle, and the supposed gallantry of the Turkish 
Sultan, there grew up a sort of liking for the Turk asa Turk. 
Russia was more and more detested. Those of a fading genera- 
tion who had been laughed at as sentimentalists because they 
remembered Poland, now found themselves outdone in senti- 
ment by the fresh vigorous public opinion which cheered for 
Hungary and deplored Circassia. 

The Crimean war was the distinct affirmation of a national 
policy and a national conviction. The conviction was that the 
progress of Russia threatened our Indian empire ; the policy was 
to uphold Turkey in Europe and in its seat at Constantinople as 
a barrier against Russia. Whether that policy was wise or unwise 
it is of little account now to discuss. It was assuredly national. 
The most eloquent voice and the most persuasive voice in England 
were raised against it in vain. The most powerful popular leaders 
found their leadership slipping from their hands when they 
endeavoured to prevent its adoption. A new time, however, has 
come. We must look out for a new policy now. If we are to 
guard ourselves against Russian advance by the artificial system 
of interposing the barriers of other nationalities against her, it is 
certain that we cannot any longer adopt the Ottoman Power for 
any such purpose. ‘ You cannot bring the Turkish Empire back,’ 
said Lord Derby in the debate of April 8, and Lord Salisbury did 
not venture to denyit. We might, if we would, have prevented 
the late war. There were two ways open to us, either of which 
would have had that effect. We might have said at the time 
of the Constantinople Conference that if Turkey did not submit 
we would join Russia in coercing her. In such a case she would 
undoubtedly not have resisted any more than she did when France 
and England told her they would restore order in the Lebanon 
whether she liked it or not. Or we might have told Russia that 
if she attacked Turkey we would support the Turks in arms. 
In that case Russia would never have made the war. We are 
not now discussing the wisdom or justice of either course, but 
only affirming that either course would have prevented the 
recent war, and given the world a little more time to consider 
what was to be done with the populations in the South-East of 
Europe. We did not, however, choose to adopt either course ; 
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and the result is that we find ourselves at a moment’s notice 
compelled to make up our minds as to the principle we ought 
to adopt in the resettlement of the affairs of the South-East. 
Of all Powers we now are least interested in desiring the 
maintenance of Turkey in the European system. Unless all our 
previous policy was founded on a scare and a delusion, we ought 


-to be as anxious to get rid of Turkey now as we were to retain 


her before. For, whereas she was formerly our sentry and 
janitor, she will henceforth, if she stays in Europe, fulfil such 
functions for Russia. It is the Unkiar Skelessi business over 
again, on a gigantic scale. Once again Russia, sincerely or 
insincerely, offers to act in concert with England and the other 
oreat Powers, is refused their co-operation, is left to act alone, 
and, as the result, claims to become the patron and protector of 
Turkey. We have nothing more, therefore, to do with the up- 
holding of Turkey. We must make up our mind to one of two 
courses. We must abandon all notion of an artificial policy for 
the restraint of Russia, and simply mind our own business; see 
that we have an efficient fleet and a sufficient army ; strengthen 
ourselves at home and in India by good legislation ; and trouble 
ourselves no more about Russia than we do about Germany or 
the United States, feeling a not unreasonable conviction that if 
at any time the enemy should be at the gate we shall be able 


_ to speak with him fearlessly. Or we must turn our thoughts to 


the upraising of some new and more enduring barrier to be put 
in the place of the fallen Ottoman system as a rampart against 
Russia. Jn the former case we could take our part in any Euro- 
pean councils or alliances burdened with no other purpose than 
that of doing the best we can for what seem to us the best interests 
of the populations of South-Eastern Europe. In the latter case— 
and we cannot but suppose that this is the case which has to be 
considered—we must think of our own particular interests, as well 
as ask ourselves where among the populations of the South-East 
the successor to Turkey is to be found for the post which we 
once assigned to her. It would in any case be the interest of 


England to do all she could for the purpose of raising up a 


number of free Christian States in the South-East. The risk has 
to be run of their becoming, at least for a time, the instruments 
of Russia. That they might become, whether they were free or 
enslaved ; and it is at least certain that the more they have of 
freedom the less in the end will they be likely to become 
Russianised. We confess that it seems to us more than pro- 
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bable that the Sclavonian populations will begin by leaning to 
Russia rather than to England. But, whatever the immediate 
risk, it seems clear that the true policy of England is to bear a 
hand to the utmost of her power in promoting the growth of as 
many free and independent States in the south-east of Europe 
as the various conditions of attraction and repulsion among 
nationalities and races will allow. We must, however, have a 
policy for certain contingencies rather more precise than -this. 
No European council just now will put the question, ‘ Who is to 
have Constantinople?’ and yet that question will be in the mind 
of everyone, and its answer may practically be given by the 
European decisions of the present hour. Who is to have Con- 
stantinople, in the now inevitable day when the Turkish power 
relaxes its hold on its last European possession ? 

This question, we have just said, would not be asked at any 
meeting of European plenipotentiaries just now. Yet England 
ought not to go into any congress or council of any kind now 
or afterwards without having made up her mind as to the proper 
way of answering it. We may besure that Russia has in her own 
mind her answer ready. The Treaty of Adrianople first’ put us 
on our guard against Russia; let us turn to that time to seek 
the starting point of a new policy. 

The Treaty of Adrianople registered the independence of 
the kingdom of Greece. The story of the Duke of Clarence’s 
‘Go it, Ned,’ and its result in the battle of Navarino, has to be 
given up. Sir Edward Codrington’s son has finally disposed of 
it. It has to go with the Countess of Salisbury’s garter and 
the ‘ Up, Guards, and at them,’ and various other creations of 
popular fiction which were much more piquant than the prosaic 
historical truth that has pushed them aside. It is especially a 
pity that the ‘ Go it, Ned,’ has to be dismissed ; for it illustrated 
admirably the kind of haphazard, chance-medley way in which 
we managed our policy when dealing with Greece. To this 
hour there are one set of statesmen and historians who insist 
that Canning had one purpose in regard to Greece, and another 
set who insist that he had a purpose tending quite the opposite 
way. We are never done with hearing citations of the most 
antagonistic and irreconcilable kind from the writings and 
sayings of the Duke of Wellington on the subject of Russia 
and of Greece. But whatever doubt may have been about our 
policy, there can be no doubt at all about the policy of Russia. 
She had not the slightest idea of setting up a Greece that 
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should fill the place of Turkey in the European State system. 
There never was any mystery about this determination on her 
part. The Emperor Nicholas represented for good and evil 
what may be called the traditional policy of Russia—that is to 
say, of Peter the Great and of Catherine—as faithfully as it 
could possibly be typified under the altered conditions of his 
time. Nicholas told Sir Hamilton Seymour, in one of the 
famous conversations, exactly what he thought about Greece. 
He declared that he would never endure any idea of Constanti- 
nople becoming a Greek capital. ‘I never, he said, ‘ will 
permit an attempt at the reconstruction of a Byzantine empire, 
nor such an extension of Greece as would render her a powerful 
State.’ That was an outspoken and a sincere declaration. In 
the Ottoman Empire Russia always saw a possible vassal and 
tool; in Greece it saw a natural enemy. When Greece was 


served in any way by Russia it was always in some way that for 


the time might embarrass and weaken Turkey, but not with 
any thought of strengthening or serving the Greeks. 

Russia played with Greece exactly as the First Napoleon 
played with Ireland, or as more than one French Government 
has played with Poland. The instinct of the Greeks has always 
perceived this. The Greeks are cleverer in this respect than 
the Irish. The latter are wildly grateful to France for the 
poorest and most contemptuous pretence at sympathy and aid ; 
the Greeks knew well enough, even at the time of the Treaty of 
Adrianople, how little they owed to Russia, and took no pains 
to conceal their knowledge. The present generation does not, 
we suppose, read much of ‘ Anastasius ;’ if it did it would find 
a good deal more light thrown on the Eastern Question in some 
of the vivacious pages with which Mr. Beresford Hope’s father 
astonished Sydney Smith and the world in general than in the 
dry narratives of some of our Blue-books. Anastasius tells us 
that his father came from Epirus, and ‘in his own opinion 
could boast of purer blood than any of the Paleologi, the Can- 
tacusenes, and the Comneni of the present day.’ He lived at 
Chios, and ‘in the first Russian war he employed all his spare 
money in fitting out a small vessel to cruise against the enemy ; 
for so he chose to consider the Russians, in spite of all their 
amicable professions towards the Greeks.’ ‘He looked upon 


_ those barbarians of the north, who cared no more for the 


Patriarch of Constantinople than for the Pope of Rome, as little 
better than rank heretics, not worthy of being treated even like 
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his silkworms, which he got every year carefully exorcised 
before their spinning time.’ The honest Greek was not, how- 
ever, prejudiced against the Russians to that degree that he 
would serve the Turks or injure himself to do them a spite; for 
one day his privateer, fitted out to harass the Russians, hap- 
pened to capture by mistake a rich Turkish vessel, and he was 
impartial enough to sell the spoil to the Muscovites themselves. 

The father of Anastasius appreciated the Russians and their 
professions of affection exactly as his countrymen in general 
have done ever since. It would, perhaps, be too much to say 
that we ought to have resolved to set the Greeks up just 
because the Russians were determined to keep them down; but 
the fact that the Russians were anxious to keep the Greeks 
from growing strong, might have been a shrewd hint to us to 
guide us in our dealings with both. Instead of our taking any 
such hint, we seem to have acted as if we were determined to 
make common cause with Russia. Our influence was given to 
restrict within the narrowest limits that facts and decency would 
allow, the new kingdom of Greece, which we reluctantly con- 
sented to form. The word ‘we’ in this instance is, of course, 
only used in the merest conventional sense; it implies official 
England, and not the English people. Outside the realms of 
dry officialism there was hardly one Englishman in ten who 
would not gladly have seen the kingdom of Greece take in the 
really Greek provinces and islands that were held by Turkey. 
Crete is more genuinely Greek by far than modern Attica, with 
its population descended from Genoese and Venetians as well 
as Hellenes. Thessaly and Epirus had as good claims to be in- 
cluded in the new kingdom as the Peloponnesus; but the states- 
manship of Europe insisted on cutting down the kingdom of 
Greece to the smallest possible limits; doling out independence 
with a grudging hand, as if each single Greek was bound to 
show cause why he should be set free from the wholesome con- 
trolof Turkey. The new Commonwealth of Greece did not want 
a king; but the European Powers, and more especially England, 
insisted that she must put on respectability and royalty. The 
sovereion appointed to preside over her destinies, when Leopold, 
afterwards of Belgium, declined the task, was, perhaps, the most 
stupid and good-for-nothing young man to be found in any 
European Court. For some years Otho ruled the country by 
absolute government, administered under the direction of 
German professors, He imported from Germany the whole 
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body and bones of his administration and officialism. He 
thought it a cunning concession to the national feeling of 
Greece when he encouraged the wearing of the Albanian 
Justanella; which was about as happy a hit as if William of 
Orange had thought to satisfy English national sentiment by 
clothing his Court officials in Highland tartan or in Irish frieze. 
For some ten years the Greeks put up with Otho and his 
Bavarian professors; but in 1845 a revolution was prepared with 
almost matchless skill and secrecy, the army and the people 
were gained over, and at the right time the palace was sur- 
rounded with soldiers, and the leaders of the constitutional 
revolt presented to the King a charter of representative and 
constitutional government which he was bidden to sign. He 
had, indeed, an alternative; a vessel was ready to sail from the 
Pirzeus, and Otho was told that she was waiting for him if he 
preferred not to sign the charter. Such arguments there was 
no resisting. The King dismissed most of his obnoxious 
Bavarians, and consented to the establishment of constitutional 
and parliamentary rule. 

But representative government could not work wonders; 
and in a country like Greece at that time it could hardly get a 
fair chance of working at all. To the clever shifty Greek mind 
there was something specially congenial and delightful in the idea 
of a system of government which allowed a politician to intrigue 
his enemies out of office by obtaining a majority of one in the 
representative assembly. The parliamentary system was there- 
fore worked with unfailing energy for getting this set of men 
out of office and that set of men into it. A veteran English 
public man, who may now be said to have virtually retired from 
active politics, expressed some surprise lately at the kind of 
talk growing common in England about the patriotic necessity 
of abstaining from factious opposition to her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, whatever it may be, and allowing it to have a chance of 
doing the business of the country. In his younger days, he 
said, there was no such nonsense talked. The moment the 
members of a fallen Government came together to consult as 
leaders of Opposition, their first thought, he declared, was ‘ how 
to turn the other fellows out again’ with the least possible 
delay. Greek politics for a long time were conducted on this 
simple plan. Besides, there was one great question always 
distracting Greece and making her the spoil and the plaything 
of every demagogue and political trickster. How to recover her 
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lost heritage—how to become united once more to the provinces 
and islands that had been taken from her—this was the thought 
that lay deepest in the mind of Greece. In one sense, to be 
sure, this was foolishness on the part of the Greeks; it was all 
the less excusable because they had half the instructors of 
civilised Europe lecturing them on their folly, and pointing 
out how much better they could do by being wise and prac- 
tical, and giving up dreams. Few indeed were the English 
journals that did not pause every now and then in their heated 
discussion of English politics to give the Greeks a lecture. How 
much better for them, the Greeks were told, to make roads and 
drains than to babble about the destinies of Hellas and to dream 
of the inheritance of Constantinople. You want to have a much 
larger Greece; and you can’t light and pave even a corner of 
the Greece you have got! Better a rope manufactory in actual 


existence than a complete Hellenic commonwealth in the clouds. 


Never mind about Achilles, and Alexander, and Leonidas, and 
all the rest of them; a decent police force is what Greece wants 
more than all the herees who lived before, after, and along with 
Agamemnon. And besides, if it comes to that, they were 
occasionally reminded, you are not real Greeks at all; the 
Athenians and the Corinthians are not Greeks; they are a 
mongrel breed of Greeks, Venetians, Genoese, Turks, and 
various other races. They might, perhaps, have answered that 
if they are not genuine Greeks, neither surely are the inhabitants 
of London and Manchester genuine English; or that the most 
mongrel of Athenians has as good a right to the traditions of 
Thermopyle as the ordinary Londoner now has to those of 
Agincourt. The Greeks, however, were not supposed to argue, 
but only to be lectured. No doubt it would in one sense have 
been better if they had mended their roads, and not troubled 
themselves and Europe about their severed provinces. They 
would have had good roads, at all events, to be going on with. 
But there are two comments to be made on this obvious assump- 
tion. In the first place, no people ever did thus put away all 
feeling or even sentiment, and attend to the practical and 
the homely. The Greeks, if they erred in this respect, were no 
worse than all their neighbours who ever were placed in similar 
plight. In the next place, the Greeks blended, as they have 
always done, a great deal of shrewdness with their sentiment. 
They knew very well that if they kept on urging their claim 
long and loudly enough it would be accepted and endorsed by 
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Europe in the end. Men with a grievance in our days are 
worldly wise when they agitate in season and out of season. 
They do well to give Europe no rest. They show their good 
sense by dinning into the ear of the world that they have a 
claim, and that they will not allow their neighbours to eat their 
meals in peace until it be satisfied. In the end Europe gives 
way, and, when the chance comes, the grievance is redressed. 
It might be twenty times as great and yet remain for ever 
without remedy, if the aggrieved people waited for the public 
conscience of Europe to do justice in the matter out of its own 
sense of right. The Greeks knew far too well to do anything 
of the kind. 

Besides, they must have felt that in their case to be weak 
was to be miserable. The great Powers, and England in espe- 
cial, seemed determined to teach the Greeks that, if they were 
patronised and protected, they must learn to do the patron’s 
behests at all times without grumbling. When the Crimean 
war broke out, the Greek people naturally thought they saw in 
it an opportunity for asserting their national claims. They 
proposed to make use of the occasion exactly as Italy, with the 
approval of half Europe, made use of the war between Austria 
and Prussia; as Piedmont at that very moment was making 
use of the Crimean war in her own way. But we very soon 
taught Greece that she must not think of obtruding her little 
grievances in the way of the great policy of Europe. We 
showed her that she must keep down her feelings until it suited 
the convenience of her betters to permit them an expression. 
We told her, and we proved to her, that if she dared to interfere 
in the slightest way with the movements of her old oppressor, 
the arms of England would chastise her for her inconvenient 
and ill-timed patriotism. A few British ships of war were sent 
to the Pirzeus, a few of Louis Napoleon’s soldiers were landed 
on Greek soil, and Greece had to give up her dreams of libe- 
rating Hellenic provinces for that time. It seems almost a 
wonder that we did not complete the grim humour of the situa- 
_ tion by compelling Greece to join the alliance for the support 
of the Ottoman Power. Again, it is not easy to forget the 
famous case of Don Pacifico, his gorgeous household furniture, 
his sumptuous beds, his priceless pillow-cases. To compel the 
full payment—not the acknowledgment in principle, for that 
was admitted—of Don Pacifico’s stupendous and preposterous 
claims, we sent our fleet to seize what Greek vessels they 
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could; we subjected Greece to unspeakable humiliation; we 
nearly involved ourselves in a quarrel with some of the other 
great Powers of Europe ; and we had to put up with a despatch 
from Russia so insulting that even now it makes the pulses 
thrill to read it. It was the Don Pacifico transaction, as every 
one knows, that gave occasion to the famous debate in the 
House of Commons when Palmerston made his brilliant defence, 
and, in spite of the opposition of the ablest and most independent 
men on both sides of the House, won a complete parliamentary 
victory. ‘ Civis Romanus sum’ was the watchword which 
helped more than argument to carry off the victory; but the 
Roman-citizen heroism which made little Greece bend down 
and kiss the rod seemed oddly contrasted with the very un-Roman 
meekness that bore without resentment the scourge of the 
Russian rebuke. The marvel is that with all this provocation 
Greece did not throw herself into the arms of Russia, and rest 
content with such a vassal’s place under her as some of the 
Sclave populations are even now probably willing to accept. 
Again and again our statesmen had shown the Greeks that 
whatever we did for them was only in the way of a contemp- 
tuous patronage which they must pay for periodically by sub- 
mitting to any humiliation that it might suit our purpose to 
put upon them. 

When the second rebellion against King Otho broke out, 
our representative at Athens described it as contemptible, and 
loaded its leader with words of scorn. It proved, however, to 
be completely successful; and then we took it under our 
patronage. It must be owned that we acted generously and 
magnanimously in handing over the Ionian Islands to the 
kingdom of Greece; but it was a pity that we should have 
marred the effect of our generosity by previously insisting that 
the Greeks must once more have a king found for them. They 
did not want another king; they had had one trial of royalty, 
which was in their opinion conclusive as an experiment. But 
we gave them a king; not even the one that they would have 
had if they might have made a choice, but one who knew as 
little of them as they did of him. It was not convenient that 
a prince from any of the great reigning families should accept 
the crown of Greece. The Greeks would have had our Duke of 
Edinburgh if he would have gone. France would have put 
forward as a candidate for the Greek throne Prince Napoleon, 
a man of great ability and culture, Edmond About’s ‘ unemployed 
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Cesar, who has since come to nothing, perhaps for lack of 
employment; but France was restrained by the agreement 
regarding the great reigning families. The Greeks had to put 
up with a young sovereign who had first to change his religion 
and then his name in order to be suitable for the land or the 
language. The remainder of the service we have done to Greece 
consists chiefly in bringing pressure to bear upon her at critical 
moments to induce her not to strike at Turkey while the latter 
Power was in any difficulty. We are confident it will hereafter 
appear that the ruler of Greece is under the impression that he 
received positive promises that, if Greece would hold her hand and 
not embarrass Turkey, England would see that Greece was none 
the worse for her forbearance. We do not say that any formal 
promise of this kind was made by any responsible English 
Minister of State with his own lips. Whatever was said 
was probably said by some exalted person having no official 
responsibility to the State. Nor do we even say that any 
specific promise such as we allude to was actually made by 
anybody. All we say is, that the King of the Greeks was at 
one time, and probably is still, under the impression that such 
a promise was made to him, and that on the faith of it he did 
his best to keep his people back from the war against the 
Turks. 

Here, again, it seems to us our statesmen showed a lack of 
wisdom in not profiting by the significant teaching of Russian 
policy. It is perfectly certain that Russia did her best to keep 
Greece back. She had done so before in the case of the Cretan 
insurrection. She always did so when there was any chance 
that the intervention of Greece might lead to a fuller recogni- 
tion of Greece’s claims in the councils of Europe. Of the two, 
Russia would have preferred to leave Turkey as she was than to 
allow Greece to become what she aspired to be. This very fact 
might have been a light and a guide to our public men. There 
are certainly some cases in which it is safe to infer that if 
Russia desires one thing we ought to desire the other. 

Our patronage of Greece seems, therefore, to have been 
always of that description of kindness which is illustrated by 
the familiar story of the Irishman’s cow, who gave good milk, 
but generally kicked over the pail. We helped at Navarino 
to set Greece free, but we assured the world that we had never 
meant to do so; we expressed our public regret for having done 
so; and we took care that if there were to be a free Greece it 
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should be as small a portion of Greece as common decency would 
allow. Mr. P. J. Smyth, the passion and poetry of whose 
eloquence ought not to make practical Englishmen overlook 
the genuine good sense of some of his arguments, spoke with 
well-phrased scorn in the House of Commons of the policy which 
constructed a free Greece, minus the Greek islands and the 
home of Achilles. Such a Greece was indeed a misnomer 
and an anomaly. The Greek islands had always found the 
most heroic and patriotic spirits to fire a struggle against the 
foreign tyrant. Crete, as we have said, is far more truly Greek 
to-day than Attica, yet we lent practically all the weight of our 
authority to discourage the Cretan insurrection. If we gave 
the Ionian Islands back to Greece we distinctly stood between 
Greece and Crete; virtually we handed back Crete to Turkey. 
While one Cretan insurrection was actually going on we enter- 
tained the Sultan of Turkey in London. One excuse, indeed, 
we might plead—we did not entertain him at our own expense ; 
we made India bear, if not the responsibility, at least the cost. 

Yet Greece did not show any inclination to fling herself into 
the arms of Russia. She had from first to last a just distrust 
of Russia. Doubtless the difference between the Churches counts 
for something, as it did with Anastasius’s pious father; the 
Russian Church is but a schismatic offshoot of the Greek. But 
this is not all, or nearly all, or even the chief part of the lack 
of sympathy. The clever writers and speakers who set down 
the whole difference between Russia and Greece to a question of 
sect and schism are mistaken. Russia and Greece are rivals. 
It may look ridiculous at first sight—this puny kingdom, with 
the population of a couple of our metropolitan boroughs, setting 
itself up as a rival of the great northern Power whose very 
shadow seems to bring with it an omen of overwhelming danger 
to Southern Europe. Yet the rivalry is genuine, and is tacitly 
recognised on both sides. There were many wise persons who 
thought it very absurd when during the Crimean war the offer 
of little Piedmont to join in the alliance against Russia was 
resented by Austrian statesmen as a pistol presented at the head . 
of Austria. To such observers it seemed preposterous to suppose 
that a gigantic State like Austria could have any real fear of a 
tiny kingdom like that of Piedmont. But Piedmont was 
Austria’s rival for the possession of Lombardy and Venetia; and 
Piedmont had the better title, speaking as she did in the name 
of a very genuine but as yet unacknowledged Italy; and the 
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Austrian statesmen saw that the mere admission of the claim as 
a question open to debate was a movement of the utmost im- 
portance on the way to its final establishment. As Piedmont 
was to Italy, so the kingdom of Greece believes herself to be 
with regard to the future Hellenic State. Russia is not, indeed, 
as yet in the position of Austria towards her. Russia does not 
hold the inheritance that Greece claims. The Turk is still in 
possession. But Greece knows well and has long known that 
the Turk cannot continue to hold that ground. In him she sees 
no real rival. ‘ Percy is but my factor ;’ the Turk is in the eyes 
of Greece but the factor of Russia. By force or policy, by fate 
or metaphysical aid, Greece is fully assured that one day the rule 
of Turkey over Constantinople and the Hellenic provinces will 
come to an end, and that then the rivalry will be between herself 
and Russia. Now, Greece has always recognised the fact that 
this must be Russia’s ambition; and that, it being so, Russia is 
very likely indeed to think more of her own ambition than of 
Greece’s welfare. If the Greeks were a merely sentimental and 
effusive people they might, perhaps, have been induced at one 
time or the other to believe in Russian professions of sympathy 
and friendship. But Greece as a nation has always taken these 
as a Greek merchant in London or Manchester might take the 
professions of good will proffered by a rival in the same trade. 
The professions were well enough as far as they went; they did 
no harm; it was possible that in various ways the interests of 
the two firms might run together, and then of course they would 
be good friends. But there must always be a pinch when the 
twain would come into rivalry; and then of course men of sense, 
men of the world, would not think of friendship any more. To 
use a more graceful illustration, Russia and Greece were and are 
like suitors for the hand of the same lady. They may be friendly 
enough in other affairs; their interests may combine where 
other questions are concerned; but sooner or later the hour must 
come when one is to triumph and the other is to be discomfited. 
Each knows this; each acts upon the knowledge; it is simply 


_ impossible to bring these two into compromise or perpetual co- 


operation. No power on earth will ever banish from the Greek 
mind the belief in a coming time when there shall be a great 
Greek commonwealth, including all the Hellenic provinces and 
islands now under Turkish dominion, and with Byzantium for 
its capital. On the other hand, every Russian statesman is well 
convinced that, if ever this comes about, it will banish all the 
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Muscovite dreams of a Russian empire extended to the 
Bosphorus and the Dardanelles. Here, then, is the natural, 
the inevitable, rivalry. If Russia once gets, by any curious 
changes of European politics, into quiet possession of Constan- 
tinople, there is an end of the restored Greece with Byzantium 
for its chief State. Not the English patriots of the music-halls 
themselves believe that it would be possible to expel Russia from 
Constantinople if once she had been formally established there. 
We are not speaking of a temporary occupation or a military 
occupation, or anything of that kind. Such an occupation 
might lead to a troublesome war; but the war would have an 
end. The expulsion of Russia would be only a question of 
European concert, and of fleets and armies; or at worst of fleets 
and armies on our part without European concert. But if we 
can suppose any condition of thinys by virtue of which the 
claims of Russia to the ownership of Constantinople came to be 
acknowledged even for one year by Europe, and the Russian 
occupation of the city were allowed to pass into the realm of 
accepted facts, Greece knows perfectly well that her claim would 
never again have the slightest chance of being heard. If once 
the thing were done and settled, no Quixote of the nations would 
ever fight to undo it for Greece’s sake. If Europe found out 
that, with Russia in possession of Constantinople, all things went 
their way quietly and well, that commerce was not stopped, that 
the road to India was safe and open, and that the military 
power of Russia did not seem to have gained—we are now 
of course talking of the merest hypotheses—then the claims 
of Greece would count for about as much in the estimation of 
European statesmen as the claims of the King of Hanover. 
The thought of dispossessing Russia in favour of Greece would 
be relegated to the whimsical coteries who even still talk of 
expelling the Government of King Humbert in favour of the 
Pope or the Neapolitan Bourbons. On the other hand, if we 
suppose a not impossible combination of European interests and 
resolves as the result of which it was believed wise to instal 
Greece in the possession of Constantinople, it is evident that’ 
every rational Russian statesman must regard the chances of 
Russia ever getting the ownership of the place as beyond the 
realm of serious calculation. Europe will be only too glad to 
see the ownership or occupation of Constantinople satisfactorily 
settled once for all. It will not lightly consent to any schemes 
of redistribution of the spoils of the Ottoman Power. There 
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are, in fact, but three possible occupiers of Constantinople, if we 
put the Turks out of the question. Even if the Turks should 
remain, the agitation for the future ownership will go on just the 
same; for Russians and Greeks are alike convinced that Turkey 
in Europe cannot last, and will therefore pursue their schemes 
and their ambitions without ceasing. There are, then, but three 
possible occupants of Constantinople, with any view to the per- 
manent peace of Europe. We do not mean that any or either 
of these might be satisfactory, but that only from among these 
could there be found an cecupier who could have the slightest 
chance of permanence. These three are Russia, Greece, and 
England. If it were possible that England could with regard 
for her own interests, her own political professions, and the ex- 
ample she might give to other States, occupy Constantinople in 
permanence, the result would probably be really beneficial to 
Europe and to the world. It would be of unspeakable advantage 
to have Constantinople in the hands of a thoroughly civilised 
and civilising Power, whose strength would be such as to put an 
end to all ideas of dispossessing her, and would reconcile the 
world to the idea of absoluteness and permanence. But it would 
be impossible for England to seize on Constantinople, or even to 
accept its possession, in the almost inconceivable event of the 
possession being offered to her by the united voice of Europe. 
Such an occupation would be but the signal for a general seizure 
by all the great Powers of any places which seemed to them con- 
‘venient to hold, and which had no possessor able to defend them. 
One of the favourite ideas, at a certain time, both of Louis 
Napoleon and of Louis Philippe was, that England should be 
invited or allowed by France to occupy Egypt on condition that 
she allowed France to take possession of Morocco as well as 
Algeria. After the Crimean war this idea was quietly put for- 
ward, with the additional suggestion that Sardinia was to be 
-conciliated by the possession of Tunis. Lord Palmerston was 
sounded on the subject by Louis Napoleon, and peremptorily 
declined to have anything to do with it. Such a scheme, he 
said, would be only an imitation in Africa of the partition of 
Poland, and ‘would revolt the moral feeling of mankind,’ ‘would 
call down upon us the condemnation of all the other civilised 
nations.’ We know, however, that the same scheme, or something 
very like it, has lately been talked of once more; and it is 
evident that a charter and license to all such projects would be 
conferred upon adventurous despots by the mere fact of England 
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consenting, even with the formal approval of all the other great 
Powers, to accept the ownership of Constantinople. England, 
then, is out of the question. So, we need not say,is Russia. It 
would be unwisdom amounting to something like national 
insanity on the part of this country to consent to Russia 
occupying Constantinople; but even if it tere not insane to 
allow the occupation, it is equally certain that the occupation 
would not be allowed. Nothing can be more evident than the 
fact that the English people would never listen for one moment 
to such a proposition. Maria Theresa, when asked how far she 
would go to redeem Silesia, bluntly answered, ‘to her last 
chemise.” The English nation would, if needful, go all the same 
length to prevent a Russian occupation of Constantinople and 
the Straits. Indeed, the very idea is so preposterous that we 
only mention it here in order to fulfil the conditions of our 
argument, and formally exhaust the unacceptable hypotheses. 
Greece,then, alone remains as a possible and acceptable occupant 
of Constantinople. How formidable the bare idea of her 
occupation has always appeared to Russian statesmen, we need 
not repeat. Nor is it necessary to dwell more emphatically 
upon the fact, that, by the very necessities of our situation, we 
are compelled in this matter to regard our national interest as 
in conflict with the ambition and the tendencies of Russia, and 
to desire, therefore, what she desires not. 

Of course, we do not mean to say that England is to astonish 
the European Cabinets by a proposition that Greece is to be 
made into a large State, and to be seated in Constantinople. 
The time is not ripe for any such suggestion. Turkey is still 
in possession. She may, if she be let alone, hold her ground in 
: Europe for another generation. But we must bear in mind 
@ ethat it is no longer any part of England’s interest that Turkey 
: should remain the owner of Constantinople and the nominal 
guardian of the Straits. Turkey sits at the gate of the Straits 
henceforth as the vassal of Russia. It is no part of our duty to 
hasten her extrusion ; but it is our natural interest to wish that 
she were gone, and, if her going be inevitable, to desire that 
the kindly destinies would hasten its hour as much as possible. 
It is of the most vital importance that we should think of what 
is to come next, and that we should endeavour to meet the 
chances and changes of the future with a prepared line of 
policy. That line of policy ought to start from the principle 
that the Greek people are the fittest occupants of Constantinople. 
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That principle guiding us henceforward would make us the 
promoters of a policy which should recognise the claims of 
Greece to be heard in the councils of Europe, and should admit 
that she is entitled to consideration when she pleads for her 
severed provinces. We must assume towards Greece exactly the 
opposite policy to that which we adopted at the Congress of 
Paris in regard to the Danubian Principalities. There we set 
ourselves against every proposal that tended to the permanent 
union and independence of those provinces. We were for 
keeping them asunder and keeping them weak, lest they should 
become a State that might enfeeble Turkey on the one side, or 
alarm Austria on the other. Count Cavour saw, with the eye of 
genius and of true statesmanship, what the time demanded and 
the future weuld be certain to concede. He made himself the 
champion of the union of the Principalities. He was for ac- 
cepting them as the germ of a vigorous and healthy nationality. 
One of the regrets which tempered the satisfaction he felt in 
urging his views, was the conviction that he had deeply offended 
England by setting himself so stoutly against her inclinations. 
Time has justified Cavour in the mind of England too. England 
might not unwisely also have made herself the representative of 
the claims of Schleswig-Holstein—that is, of the rights of the 
populations of the Duchies—at the Conference of London in 
1864. Had she done so, it is not by any means certain that the 
complete absorption of the Duchies, partly in Germany and 
partly in Denmark, would ever have taken place; and the prin- 
ciple which afterwards flourished in the unconditional annexation 
of Alsace and Lorraine might have been effectively discouraged. 
But England steadily refused to allow to the people of Schleswig- 
Holstein—that is to say, to Schleswig-Holstein—any right to 
be heard. She would not recognise their claims, or even their 
political existence. She re-established, as far as it was in her 
power to do so—she certainly recognised and sanctioned—the 
principle that the representatives of the great Powers sitting 
round a council-board have a right to dispose absolutely, as 
seems good to them, of the destinies of small States. This is 
the policy which England must not renew, or allow to be re- 
newed, at any future council of the European plenipoten- 
tiaries. She must insist on it that the small States are heard, 
where their own interests are concerned, as well as the large. 
She must remember that, of all the small States concerned, the 
one whose interests are most likely to be in accordance with the 
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interests of peace, of civilisation, and of England herself—may 
we not say, and therefore of England herself ?—is the State 
which alone has any manner of title to succeed the Ottoman 
Power at Constantinople. (rreece has disappointed many too 
sanguine hopes thus far. Her national education has not made 
anything like the progress that was once expected. But she 
has a national education, and she has recognised the duty of a 
State to teach its children, and even to compel them to learn. 
There has been, we believe, considerable improvement in the 
attendance at the Communal schools, and in the kind of edu- 
cation, since the last census ; and no one ever doubted that the 
Greek can learn, and that, when he has a chance, he likes learn- 
ing. The brigandage with which the country was infested has 
been greatly diminished ; and, indeed, if the Turkish authorities 
had taken the trouble, or had had the inclination, to keep their 
frontier, Greece would have had little difficulty in dealing with 
her pests. The provinces under Turkish dominion were the 
refuge of Greek brigandage, exactly as at one time the Papal 
territory was a shelter for the brigandage of Italy. It is, how- 
ever, no part of our concern to make the apology ‘of Greece, or 
of any Greek Government. It does not belong to our task to 
become the panegyrist of a little State which has many defects 
to remedy and bad practices to give up. What we see in Greece 
is that it has, on the whole, far more of the elements of success- 
ful development than any other nationality in the south-east of 
Europe; that it is not Sclavonic; and that it has hitherto, 
under conditions of the most extraordinary temptation, never 
showed the slightest inclination to become the instrument of 
Russia, or even admitted for a moment any belief in Russia’s 
sentimental disinterestedness. If the whole of the south-east 
of Europe is not to be Russian, we must try to set up some ob- 
structing nationality there. The time was when the new Scla- 
vonian races might have been made as sturdily independent of 
Russian influence as the Greeks are likely to be. England 
might have taught them to look to her, and not to Russia, as 
their protecting Power; and England has no personal ambition 
to gratify in Southern Europe which would have made her pro- 
tection of one nationality a danger to all the rest. But we 
persistently taught the Sclavonian races that they must look to 
Russia, and not to us. If they are now Russian instruments, it 
was the hand of England that flung the instrument within 
Russia’s grasp. Such a policy we must not repeat with Greece. 
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One day or other the settlement of the Eastern Question wil} 
have to be discussed by some Conference or Congress. Next 
week or next year, with or without another war, Europe will 
have to go into that Council. No war, no chances or changes 
of war, can materially alter the conditions of the problem of 
nationalities that Europe has to solve. On our action, then, in 
that coming Conference, whenever it comes and by whatever 
name it be called, will depend probably the final settlement of 
the Eastern Question. It may be that Greece is destined to 
play something of the same part there that Piedmont played at 
the Congress of Paris. Should that appear, we only ask that 
England should lend her a helping hand. ‘ What can we do 
for Italy ?’ asked the Emperor Napoleon of Count Cavour; and 
the words would seem to have had magic in them. ‘ What can 
we do for Greece?’ might well be the words on the lips of 
English diplomacy as it enters the European council-chamber. 
The policy which we advocate is strictly national. It has no- 
thing to do with the existing or the traditional distinctions of 
Whig and Tory, Conservative and Radical. Englishmen ought 
to welcome it from whatever Government it come: to press it 
upon every political party. A frank, outspoken, and resolute 


adoption of it by all parties in this country would be the best 
means of discouraging the ambitions and schemes that hang 
like an ominous cloud over the peace of Europe. 











THE TAPPING OF THIRLMERE. 


SrarTING from the Swan inn, at Grasmere, connected with the 
memory of Scott and Wordsworth, the tourist on his way to 
Keswick ascends by a steep road Dunmail Raise, so called after 
a semi-historic King of Cumberland, who is said to have been slain 
in battle by the Anglo-Saxons. Just as he reaches the summit 
of the pass where a rude cairn of stones marks the tomb of 
King Dunmail, he observes in the far distance a narrow strip of 
water from which the dark masses of the furze-clad hills seem to 
rise perpendicularly. These hills are the Armboth Fells that 
water the lower or southern part of Thirlmere. The scene, as 
we saw it on a morning early in March, with the clouds hurry- 
ing along before a brisk western breeze, and revealing at fitful 
intervals the high peaks of the Helvellyn range stretching along 
to the right, was well worth looking at, apart from the interest 
which at the present moment attaches to the spot. This interest, 
however, was the immediate object of our journey to the lakes 
at this early season of the year. The question involved in the 
proposed tapping of Thirlmere by the Corporation of Manchester 
was generally acknowledged to be of national importance. The 
precedent established by the passing of the scheme in Parlia- 
ment would, it was justly argued, be fraught with danger to the 
few spots of unimpaired natural beauty which our industrial age 
has still spared in England. The turning of a secluded lake 
into a reservoir was declared. to be an act of vandalism on a par 
with those ruthless desecrations which have made sewers of our 
most beautiful rivers, and chipped the hills of Wales into hideous 
slates to cover our houses with. 

That the agitation based on these grounds is a healthy sign 
of reaction against modern utilitarianism no lover of nature can 
deny for a moment, and from this point of view the discussion 
of the Thirlmere scheme in the Press and in the House of Com- 
mons will be a valuable precedent, whatever the ultimate issue 
of that discussion may be. Let us thankfully and joyfully 
state the fact that in this practical age and in this most prac- 
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tical country Beauty has found valiant defenders amongst all 
classes of society. Bishops and statesmen and men of business 
have vied in their zeal with artists and poets; and the Press, 
especially the metropolitan Press, has lent its mighty voice to 
the noble cause. Nay, poor neglected Beauty has, perhaps for the 
first time in her life, gained corporate and legally recognised 
existence in the shape of an Association, and her cause has been 
pleaded by counsel before a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons. At last the cotton spinners, and engineers, and manu- 
facturers have had to recognise that their supreme reign has 
come to an end, and that nature is no longer at the tender 
mercies of their chimneys and their embankments. So far 
everything is as it should be, and, we repeat it, the general re- 
cognition of the rights of beauty versus vulgar utilitarianism 
is in itself a matter of triumph. 

But there is danger in this very triumph. For, however 
much esthetical considerations may be in the ascendant just now, 
it would be highly inadvisable to interfere with the practical 
needs of great communities without a strong and demonstrable 
case of necessity. Without such a case being made out, public 
opinion will never be made to sympathise with ‘ sentimental’ 
scruples. In plain language, there is the danger of such inter- 
ference being voted a nuisance ; and to give the slightest handle 
to such a charge by pedantic preaching of abstract principles 
is the surest way of bringing about a practical reaction of the 
most uncompromising kind. The Thirlmere Defence Associa- 
tion, before making a test case of the present scheme, ought, 
one would think, to have first satisfied themseives by close in- 
spection of the features of the lake and of the surrounding land- 
scape, that these features would be seriously and detrimentally 
interfered with. Such an inspection, however, seems not to 
have been made, not, at least, by the person responsible for the 
pamphlet issued under the auspices of the Association (‘ Man- 
chester and Thirlmere Water Scheme: Statement of the Case of 
the Thirlmere Defence Association. Windermere: J. Garnett’). 
The rhetorical tone of the charges makes one at first sight sus- 
picious of that most dangerous element in argumentation, ‘ inner 
consciousness,’ and such a suspicion is but too manifestly con- 
firmed by closer examination. Inthe wretched map accompany- 
ing the pamphlet, the proposed embankment is marked about 
half a mile distant from the place where it really is to be,' and 


1 In a subsequent edition of the pamphlet this mistake is said to have 
been corrected. 
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no less absurd is the enormous fringe of brown colour placed 
round the blue waters of the lake, and representing, according 
to a sensational statement in the letter-press, a vast expanse of 
oozy mud and rotting vegetation. This surely is playing into 
the hands of the enemy, and serves as some excuse even for the 
vulgar jokes at the expense of some picturesque persons which 
Sir E. Beckett, the leading counsel of the Manchester Corpo- 
ration, indulged in before the Committee. The opening speech 
of that gentleman, with its allusions to ‘ winks being given over 
bottles of port,’ and its gross attacks on ladies such as Miss 
Octavia Hill and ‘a foreign Countess with an unpronounceable 
Polish name,’ was, by the way, in the most execrable taste. But 
this does not make the statements of the Association more ac- 
curate. Any person with eyes can see that the bottom of the 
Thirlmere valley is of a rocky character, and that, supposing 
even the lake to be drawn off to the extent of 50 feet, the 
margin thus laid bare would not be a bed of mud but a shingly 
beach, as is the case at present during dry summer seasons. 
Moreover, it stands to reason that the larger the lake the less 
will drought or drawing off of water affect its level, and Mr. 
Bateman has proved before the Committee that 160 days of 
continuous sunshine would be required to reduce the lake to its 
present circumference, supposing the demands of the Manchester 
district to rise to the enormous total of 50,000,000 gallons of 
water per diem. Such a contingency in this region, where 
the ‘rain it raineth every day,’ is about as likely to arise as a 
showery season in the desert. The Atlantic must first cease to 
send up its vapoury clouds, or the west wind to drive them 
over the lovely hills of Cumberland and Westmoreland. Equally 
imaginary are the dangers which, according to the Association’s 
pamphlet, threaten the districts adjoining the course of the 
proposed aqueducts and tunnels. The total incompetence of 
English engineers must be proved before such captious criti- 
cism can have any weight with the public. Besides, the same 
objection applies to every reservoir or system of pipes in the 
vicinity of human dwellings. There is not the slightest doubt 
that if, as was once proposed, London instead of Manchester 
had to be supplied with water from the Lake District, the work 
would be done, and done with such precaution as human skill 
and ingenuity can devise. 
It was especially this vagueness of purpose and statement 
marking the proceedings of the Defence Association which seemed 
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to make it desirable that some unprejudiced person should visit 
Thirlmere, and study the landscape of the valley with a view 
to ascertaining in how far its features and its beauty will be 
interfered with by the proposed change. ‘This self-imposed task 
the present writer hasperformed conscientiously. For several days 
he has explored the lake and its surroundings in a boat and on 
foot, and every kind of information, verbal and documentary, 
has been placed at his disposal by the Corporation of Manchester, 
who invite impartial criticism with a frankness not sufficiently 
to beacknowledged. What the results of this investigation are 
the reader will presently see. But let it be understood that 
this article deals only with one part of the question, that part, 
namely, which refers to Thirlmere itself. Of the aqueduct when 
once it has left the valley of the lake, and of its effects on the 
scenery through which it passes, the present writer does not 
profess to know anything, neither does he feel competent or 
called upon to deal with the practical desirability of the scheme, 
which for the sake of the argument he takes for granted. In this, 
as in other respects, this article will be found to coincide with a 
letter addressed to the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette’ last month, and with 
the sentiments and argumentation of which the present writer 
has every reason to agree. 

From Dunmail Raise the road descends rapidly, passes the 
chapel called by Wordsworth ‘ modest house of prayer,’ and for 
that reason sentimentally but again erroneously connected with 
the controversy, and skirts the lower or southern part of Thirl- 
mere. On this road may be seen also the stone on which, 
amongst the names of many distinguished tourists, the initials 
W. W., supposed to stand for William Wordsworth, are carved. 
Even this monument has found a place in the fortifications 
of some of the ‘defenders.’ We should particularly rejoice if it 
were submerged, not in fifty feet, but fifty fathoms of water. 

The first thing that strikes oné about Thirlmere is its exceed- 
ing narrowness. In no part does its width exceed, say, the 
Thames at Westminster, and in one place the two shores ap- 
proach each other within a few yards, and here a foot-bridge 
crosses the water. This bridge consists of several blocks of solid 
masonry with interstices between them, planks being laid across 
the latter. For some reason or cther the tops of the solid parts 
are curved inwards, and seen from the level of the water the 

bridge presents the appearance of two or three enormous barges 
laid across the lake. Here also is the ford by which the carts 
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belonging to the two or three farmhouses on the western shore 
gain access to the Keswick road. But the passage is not 
always practicable, and the story is told of a bridai party some 
years ago crossing the lake in the morning, but finding on their 
way home that the ford had become impassable, and having to 
toil round the northern extremity of the lake, on a road to be 
mentioned further on. The anecdote will serve to illustrate two 
points—the shallowness of the lake in certain parts, and the 
extreme rapidity of the changes which its level undergoes under 
present conditions. Both these points are of importance to us; 
the latter for reasons already mentioned, the former as bearing 
upon one of the chief objections raised against the scheme. 

Ever since he first caught sight of the lake the tourist must 
have felt that, compared with the grand surrounding features, 
the Raven’s Crag, the Great How, the range of Helvellyn, and 
the bold promontories jutting out into the water, Thirlmere 
itself is rather a mean affair. It is like a small picture by 
Meissonier placed in a frame designed for one of Rubens’s can- 
vases. There is, in fact, a decided want of water in the land- 
scape. Here, of course, we touch upon the dangerous ground of 
personal taste. or the present writer, water in all its forms 
of river, brook, mountain-stream, or sea, has an irresistible fasci- 
nation. Even the Paddington Canal, so bitterly scorned by 
Byron, is to him not without charms; and as regards landscape, 
his creed may be summed up in the axiom, ‘The more water 
the better.’ But others may think differently, and the only com- 
petent umpire in such a case is no doubt Nature herself. She 
ought to be left to work out her own great plans at Thirlmere and 
elsewhere. This doctrine would be incontrovertible but for the 
point urged very cleverly by the Manchester engineers, ‘ We only 
do what Nature does herself every day and has done since the 
primeval times when lakes were formed.’ They might further 
plead the precedent of Nature even for their proposed embank- 
ment, which only repeats and continues the blocking up of the 
river, St. John’s Beck, the present outlet of the lake. Even 
the curve of the rocky promontory which diverts the stream 
from its original channel, will more or less be followed by the 
hew structure. 

And here the engineer’s work, as far as it is visible, will 
cease. It has been stated that a natural lake is to be converted 
into a reservoir with a view evidently to suggest to the metro- 
politan public a parallel with’ the ugly tanks at Surbiton, or 
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even with the compo-facings and other embellishments of the 
artificial lake in Regent’s Park. But nothing of the kind igs 
proposed here. The water prevented from running away will 
simply be allowed to find its natural level, the same level 
which it had many centuries ago, before it had worn out the 
encircling rocks or before those rocks had been shifted by a 
disturbance of nature. That the surface of the lake was at one 
time wider, its level higher, has been proved before the Com- 
mittee, and can be seen by the veriest tyro in geology whose 
eyes have not been blinded by @ priori reasoning. 

The question remains to be asked, What is to be submerged 
by this process, natural or unnatural though it may be? Is 
the land to be covered more beautiful to look upon than the 
expanse of water which is to cover it? Here again differences 
of individual taste arise. ‘Some people like to look upon the 
marshy land, cut into irregular patches by stone walls and fences, 
which at present divides the lake from the steep rocks encircling 
it. Others would prefer to see the fern-covered sides of the 
hills, the bold crags and promontories reflected in, and rising 
from, a broad expanse of water. But here again the engineers 
may allege in defence of their scheme that it is one of restora- 
tion rather than of innovation. For the marshy fringe which 
divides the lake from the rocks is nothing but an encroachment 
of the land on the water, which, if not checked, will sooner or 
later no doubt result in the total disappearance of the mere. 
Under such circumstances it becomes somewhat difficult to 
decide who are the true defenders of Thirlmere, and the line 
between arbitrary interference with natural conditions and a 
sound policy of preservation is all but obliterated. For Nature 
is not always able to carry out her most perfect designs, and it 
is one of the noblest duties of human intellect and skill to 
express clearly and perfectly what she darkly indicates. The 
Athenian artist who blended the varied individual charms of 
lovely women into one perfect type of Beauty, did nothing else. 
Viewed in this light, indeed, Mr. Bateman and his employers may 
be regarded as the rivals of Praxiteles and as the representatives 
of a deep philosophic principle—to their extreme surprise, n0 
doubt. But to speak seriously—the principle of absolute non- 
interference with the blind forces of nature may be carried to 
quite as dangerous lengths as its antipodes. If it had been 
strictly acted upon, Lincolnshire would be a swamp and the 
vineyards of Madeira a barren rock. 
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To return from the abstract to the concrete, it may be 
argued that the transition above alluded to from water through 
gently sloping meadow to steep rock, obtains at most of the 
other lakes, and is an attractive feature of some of them. To 
it, for example, Grasmere owes its name and its charms. Here 
lovely meadow and wooded knoll form a scene of varied beauty 
of which it would be vandalism to change a single feature, by 
submersion or otherwise. But the case is different at Thirl- 
mere. Here the lowlands have not attained any individual type. 
The whole valley surrounding the lake, and continuing at its 
southern extremity for a considerable distance, distinctly pre- 
serves the character of a basin which only awaits the water to 
resume its original destination. Not even human habitations 
are there to vary the scene, and with the exception of a cluster 
of farmhouses, known by the proud name of ‘ The City,’ few if 
any homesteads would have to be removed. The two most im- 
portant settlements overlooking the lake, Armboth House on 
the western, and Dale Head Hall on the eastern shore, will not 
be interfered with. 

The latter deserves a passing mention. The name Hall, 
lavishly applied in these parts, conveys a wrong idea. It 
is nothing but a substantial, old-fashioned country house, dating 
from various periods, but built for the greater part during the first 
quarter of the seventeenth century as the unsophisticated inscrip- 
tion, ‘Cristopherus Laythes, hoc (sic) Dom. Aedif. a.p. 1623, indi- 
cates. The Laythes or Leathes are an old county family, who have 
lived on the land for centuries, and from whom the lake itself 
has received one of its names, Leathes Water. When the house 
was purchased by the Manchester Corporation a quantity of old 
voods and chattels came into their possession, and, be it men- 
tioned to their credit, not a single piece of furniture has been 
moved out of its place. A dealer from Wardour Street would 
here find treasures untold. There are delicious old cabinets 
and wardrobes, massive sideboards, and chairs that would delight 
the heart of Mr. Morris. There are also family Bibles, and 
precious tomes of sermons and other religious lore, the fly-leaves 
covered with pious meditations of the owners and donors. But 
more tangible creature comforts are not forgotten. There is, 
written in the neatest of hands, the ‘Cook Book, a.p. 1721,’ of Mrs. 
Ann Jackson, another name of sterling sound in the Thirlmere 
regions. Does the lady-reader care for good, substantial, old- 
fashioned dishes? Let her take a lesson from Mistress Jackson :— 
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‘To make a fricancy :—Take chickens cut them in small peices, 
season them with cloves mace nutmegg peper and salt some time (the 
lady means thyme) and parseley, shred small and a handful of grated 
white bread fry them in sweet butter indiferant tender; then drane 
ye butter from them; and put to them a pint of clarrit wine and 
some strong broth; or if you have it not take fair water and 3 an- 
choves nutmegg and an onion and some lemon. Lett these all stue 
together and 2 yolks of eggs—with a little clarrit wine put all together ; 
stir it well together and dish it up in all hast.’ 


This is how they made ‘minch’d pyes’ in Cumberland when 
George I. was king :— 

‘Takea pound of mutton of ye Legg of mutton parboyle it ; then 
take 2 pound of mutton sueit and chop them together very small 
season them with peper and salt cloves mace cinnement and nutmegg 
and shugar then put 3 pound of currens | pound of rasons stoned and 
chopped small some candid lemmon and an oning. So full ye pyes 
and bake them.’ 


From the windows of the house or from the terrace in front, 
an admirable view is gained of the upper or northern lake, with 
its rocky promontories, and Box Holme, the diminutive but 
pretty island. The shore of this portion of the lake is decidedly 
more attractive than that of the lower part, and the desirability 
of submerging some of its beauties becomes more doubtful 
accordingly. But there is no reason to think that the future 
higher fringe of woods and fern-covered hillside will be less 
lovely than the present one ; and the disappearance of Box Holme 
will be more than made up for by the creation of two more 
important and more beautiful islands in the southern lake, a 
creation, moreover, which again will be essentially a re-creation. 
For the traces of old waterways round what at present are the 
hills of Deergarth How and Hawe’s How are distinctly dis- 
cernible. 

It remains to mention another, and, as far as Thirlmere is 
concerned, the only serious drawback to the new scheme—the 
embankment. That this in itself is an objectionable feature is, as 
the above-mentioned letter in the * Pall Mall Gazette’ remarks, 
undeniable. It may be made more or less unsightly, according to 
the taste of the architect to whom the work is entrusted, and the 
most extraordinary suggestions have been made to hide its form 
and its, it must be feared, inherent ugliness, Even a watch- 
tower or ruin in the true medieval style has been mentioned as 
a last resource of the architectural mind, sorely beset by mis- 
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cellaneous grumblings and threatenings. Another idea was to 
make the surface of the embankment irregular and rough, in 
imitation of the surrounding rocks. All such palliative subter- 
fuges ought to be abandoned forthwith. An embankment is an 
embankment, a piece of solid masonry ; let this be honestly con- 
fessed, and Nature will take good care to assimilate in time man’s 
work with her own. This is a country of grey slate formation, 
and by the action of the moist atmosphere the material will as- 
sume, after a few years, a soft, greenish colour, pleasing to the eye, 
and hardly distinguishable from the surrounding rocks. From 
the lake the embankment will be scarcely visible, its elevation 
over the water line being only about four or five feet, and from 
the tourist on the intended new road the structure will, toa great 
extent, be hidden by the rocks, of which it is essentially the sup- 
plement and continuation. A full view of the embankment can be 
obtained only from the valley at the back of it, which is not 
traversed by a public road. From the high road to Keswick 
the spot is practically invisible, and the future road on the 
western shore of the lake will go across the embankment itself. 
Moreover, the surrounding features of the landscape are so 
grand, the rocks rise so boldly from the lake, that a structure 
only a few feet above the level of that lake will attract 
very little attention. The Great How and the Raven Crag, 
and the Saddleback, may be safely left to dispose of the embank- 
ment. At the same time, it remains true that the lovely secluded 
nook where the St. John’s Beck river winds its way between 
grassy banks will be sorely defaced. But there are redeeming 
points here also. The seclusion is one of them. This shore of 
the lake, as indeed the lake itself, is private property. The 
only boat allowed on the latter is that belonging to Mr. John 
Grave, the Chairman of the Waterworks, and by land the 
spot can be reached only by that laborious path along which 
the bridal party had to toil on the memorable night above 
referred to. This is one of those curious country roads which 
seem to lead nowhere in particular, and is used only by the 
inhabitants of a few neighbouring farmhouses. Weare, indeed, 
by no means certain that it is a public road at all, and that 
the Manchester Corporation, in whom the right of way is at 
present vested, could not close the path, and thus debar all 
access to this end of the lake, if they were so minded. This, 
however, they are not—not, at least, in case their scheme obtains 
the sanction of Parliament. On the contrary, they intend to make 
VOL. X. NO. XIX. P 
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a carriage road on the western shore, and thus for the first time 
to open a beautiful prospect over the entire length of the lake, 
That a road must be and remain for ever * brand new and cut 
on a dead level along the mountain side,’ merely because it is 
planned by Manchester engineers, is one of the curious axioms 
which the Defence Association derive from inner consciousness. 
A look at the map would show them that this road, and another 
on the eastern shore, to which their censure more immediately 
applies, follow the windings of the shore. The difference then 
will be—to quote again from the ‘ Pall Mall ’—‘ that where now 
nothing whatever is to be seen, a future generation on a future 
road will gain a beautiful prospect of vale, water, and rock, 
marred, it may be, by an artificial structure of more or less 
objectionable appearance.’ 

‘There is still another consideration,’ the letter continues, 
‘which goes far to make one waive & priorz objections in this par- 
ticular case. The mortal enemy of scenery in modern England is 
stone-and-mortar, not in the shape of an embankment, but in 
that of the semi-detached villa, the lodging-house. The form 
which this structure takes in the Lake District may be studied but 
too well at Keswick, at Windermere, or at any of the more fre- 
quented places about the lakes. Thirlmere is at present free 
from this scourge, but an enterprising builder may at any 
moment run up a monster hotel, or a row of lodging-houses, on 
the low land bordering the lake. There is the further danger of 
ore of some kind being discovered in one of the mountains; and 
at the present moment, indeed, a lead mine (fortunately a very 
bad speculation), on what in local phrase is called the breast 
(pronounce breest) of Helvellyn, sends a stream of poisoned 
water into the lake. All these calamities, actual and possible, 
will be averted by the new scheme. The Corporation of Man- 
chester undertake not to let a single acre of the land purchased 
by them on building leases; neither would they sink a shaft, if 
all the coals of Newcastle were to be found at the bottom of it, 
the reason being not sentimental scruples of any kind, but the 
very practical consideration that the drainage which flows into 
the lake must be kept absolutely untainted, the Manchester 
people not being prepared to put up with the diluted sewage 
which in London is by courtesy called water,’ 

It seems intended, we may add, to leave the whole eastern 
shore, with its beautiful woods and meadows and rocks, including 
the Great How, uninclosed, in which case the most magnificent 
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natural park in England would be permanently secured for the use 
of the public. Under such circumstances one feels inclined to wish 
that every great town in England might take one of the lakes 
under its protection ; and we are by no means sure that this 
would not be the best and simplest way of keeping the miner 
and the bricklayer out of the most beautiful district in England. 
Proper precautions, however, ought to be taken, and to give their 
attention to these would have been much wiser on the part of the 
Defence Association than to battle with windmills and towers of 
their own erection. Even at the present moment it will not be 
too late for them to alter their tactics, and to secure for them- 
selves and their object the sympathies and active support of every 
reasonable man in the country. 

The Manchester Corporation are at present on what may be 
called their ‘ best behaviour.’ They are anxious to get their Bill 
passed, and will promise anything that can be fairly demanded 
in order to conciliate opponents. Of the sincerity of these pro- 
mises we do not entertain a doubt. At the same time we should 
like to be secured from any possibility of reaction, after the 
pressure at present exercised by public opinion has been re- 
moved. General promises ought to take tangible shape in the 
form of clauses of the Bill. We want to be able to 


‘ Crave the law, 
The penalty and forfeit of the bond,’ 


ifneed be. Here is a fair field for the exertions of the Defence 
Association. We mention a few points especially worthy of their 
attention. Clause 24 of the Bill empowers the Corporation to 
‘take, collect, divert, impound, and use the waters’ of numerous 
brooks, rills, and streams partly flowing into the lake and partly 
to be diverted in that direction. This is a most dangerous 
power, which ought to be specified and circumscribed with the 
utmost care. As to the first-named class of streams, it ought to 
be made obligatory that their natural course into the lake is not 
to be interfered with, and that their banks are not to be defaced 
by artificial structures of any kind. Of the streams not flowing 
into the lake, it is at present proposed only to take the surplus 
water of exceptionally high floods, and lead it by means of under- 
ground conduits into the lake without interfering with the course 
of the water. This seems harmless enough; but there is the 
danger that unlimited power may create limitless appetite, and 
an amendment restricting this power is urgently required. Of 
Pp 2 
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the embankment itself we have spoken before. All ornamenta- 
tion ought to be strictly prohibited, and the same rule ought to 
be made to apply to the plantations with which it is proposed 
to adorn the shores of Thirlmere. We do not want shrubberies 
and ferneries. If trees are planted, let them be the trees of the 
forest: the oak, the beech, the mountain ash, in preference to 
the pine, large masses of which, under the grey sky of the lake 
country, give a monotonous, dreary aspect to the landscape. We 
are aware that coniferous trees are infinitely preferable from a 
pecuniary point of view, but the Corporation, we have little 
doubt, will forego this paltry profit. We should indeed not 
wonder if they were to consent to a ‘committee of taste’ with, 
at least, a consultative voice to guide ‘the operations of their 
engineers, and we feel confident that the supreme maxim of the 
former, ‘ To leave Nature alone,’ and that of the latter, ‘ To spend 
as little money as possible,’ would in most cases coincide. 

Then as to the erection of houses, the Corporation, as we 
said before, undertake not to let land on building leases. But 
do they also promise not to build ugly houses themselves for 
the accommodation of their permanent staff? This should be 
prohibited. Neither ought they to be allowed to run up sheds 
for their workmen, and to turn the valley of Thirlmere into a 
pandemonium generally during the years which it will take to 
finish the embankment. Accommodation for the navvies might 
be found at Keswick, and they might easily be conveyed to the 
spot in carts and omnibuses; it ought, therefore, to be stipulated 
that this is done, even at the expense of a little time and 
money. ‘To the construction of a temporary railway we should 
strongly object. That such restrictions will appear irksome to 
Mr. Bateman and his employers is very possible, and perhaps 
not wholly undesirable. Practical engineers and substantial 
town councillors cannot learn too soon that considerations of 
beauty must henceforth form part of their plans and designs. 
Provided, however, that these demands are properly formulated 
and complied with, the sesthetical objections to the scheme as 
far as Thirlmere itself is concerned dwindle away almost entirely. 
It is after all but a sorry joke to call a lake a tank or reser- 
voir, because people a hundred miles off drink of its water. A 
morbid fancy may demur at the idea. To our mind the beauties 
of Thirlmere will be enhanced by the thought that its waters 
supply a large community with one of the purest gifts of bountiful 
nature. 

















CURRENT LITERATURE AND 
CURRENT CRITICISM. 


On resuming this important and characteristic feature of the 
“ New Quarterly Magazine,” the editor thinks it hardly necessary 
to explain that he and his critical collaborators have not the 
faintest wish to assume an air of superiority over their colleagues 
of the daily, the weekly, and the monthly Press. Much less is it 
their intention to criticise criticism, either explicitly by words of 
censure, or implicitly by the juxtaposition of strikingly di- 
vergent opinions. ‘Their chief intention is to give as much as 
possible a final, or at least more definite view of the impres- 
sion a book has created, and of the permanent place it is likely 
to occupy in literature; and such a result could not be attained 
without some reference to the legitimate organs of public opinion. 
In cases where serious errors appear to have been committed, or 
manifest injustice to have been done, it may occasionally become 
a duty to stand up for the rights of an idea or an individual. 
But in undertaking this task the ‘ New Quarterly Magazine’ does 
not claim the privileges or pretend to the superior wisdom of a 
Court of Appeal. The only advantage over its more ephemeral 
brethren it lays claim to is that of time. Even the lapse of a 
few months is frequently of infinite avail in calming down the 
heat of passion and clearing away the prejudices of a first im- 
pression ; and traces of this greater clearness and tranquillity of 
critical atmosphere will, it is hoped, be found in this summary. 
Only the most important publications of the quarter—chosen as 
far as possible at equal proportions from the various branches of 
literature—-can be noticed. The legion of books whose little 
life is rounded by the transfer from the printing press to the 
shelves of Mr. Mudie, or, it may be, to the waste-paper basket, 
does not concern us here. To speak of these three months 
after their birth would be flagrant anachronism. Non ragionam 
di lor. But the limits of space compel us to draw the line 
much above the level of absolute worthlessness, or even of medio- 
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crity. Neither can we deal with works of a strictly scientific 
or technical character. These we must leave to the special 
journals. 


Dr. Schliemann (‘ Discoveries and Researches on the Sites of 
Ancient Mycenz and Tiryns:’ John Murray) deserves, perhaps, 
higher praise for his individual efforts than any other archxo- 
logist of the present century. But one of his greatest merits, 
his enthusiasm, which has encouraged him to do so much, is at 
the same time one of his greatest defects. The gentleman- 
adventurer of some three centuries ago, who saw the setting 
rays of the South American sun shine on the golden city of his 
dreams, was an unprejudiced being compared to him; Don 
Quixote himself was not more determined to behold an injured 
princess in every kitchen-wench than is Dr. Schliemann to 
connect everything he may chance to find in the Troad or 
Mycenze with Priamos or Agamemnon, and occasionally with 
the fortes ante Agamemnona. There is, however, very great 
excuse to be made for this archeological enthusiasm. Professor 
Max Miuller’s observation, that ‘to look for the treasure of the 
Homeric Priamos at Hissarlik would be like looking for the 
treasure of the Nibelungen at Worms,’ was not without justice ; 
but if a devotee of the Norse-German epic cycle should, in- 
spired by the ‘ Nibelungenlied,’ explore the bed of the Rhine 
and find there a treasure, he could hardly be blamed for at first 
fancying that he had come upon the veritable Niblung-hoard. 
Nor would it be easy to convince the discoverer of an ivory horn 
at Roncesvalles that he was not the happy possessor of the 
very instrument which Roland wound par tel vertu que la terre 
en trembla. Yet Dr. Schliemann’s chance has been no whit less 
remarkable than either of these imagined instances. Going to 
the Troad, where Julius Cesar, according to Lucan, was not able 
to recognise even the stream that once was Xanthus, he finds 
on the spot sanctioned by tradition the remains of a city de- 
stroyed by fire, and bears away spoils that set the whole archxo- 
logical world by the ears. Next he goes to Mycenz, to the 
fabled home of the dva& dvdpav, and once again the earth yields 
to him treasures, apparently only preserved these thousands of 
years in order that he should quietly come and take them. 

To those who read and were interested in Dr. Schliemann’s 
‘Ithaque, le Péloponése, Troie,’ published in 1869, before his 
Hissarlik excavations had made him famous, the present 
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volume, like its predecessor on Troy, will exhibit the working 
out of the theories then laid before the world. Their results 
Dr. Schliemann has done little more than reproduce in those 
letters to the ‘ Times’ which told the history of the excavations 
begun by himself and his heroic wife in 1876. There are two 
distinct questions raised by Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries; the 
first and most important is to find the date to which the 
treasure belongs; the second, what is its connection with the 
heroes of Homeric song. Dr. Schliemann himself would, like 
the man in Scott’s story, be ready to swear to the truth of ‘all 
Hyssop’s Fables’ in support of his pet Homeric theories, so 
that his evidence stands in need of substantial confirmation 
from independent sources. He deserves our heartfelt thanks for 
the work he has so nobly done, but for the historical valuation 
of that work we must turn to other judges. Much more re- 
markable than Dr. Schliemann’s praiseworthy enthusiasm is the 
fact that Mr. Gladstone is not only willing to back him up in 
his wildest conjectures, but actually supplies theoretical evidence 
of his own of the most surprising kind. The author of ‘ Homeric 
Synchronism’ is not only not disposed to strain at a gnat in his 
reconciliation of the Mycenz treasures with Homeric testimony, 
but he is positively eager to swallow the camel. In one case 
he actually supports the legendary statement that Clytemnestra 
refused her dead husband the last service of closing his mouth 
and eyes in death, by saying, ‘ Singularly enough, Dr. Schlie- 
mann assures me that the right eye (of the principal body 
discovered, and assumed to be Agamemnon’s), which alone 
could be seen with any distinctness, was not entirely shut; 
while the teeth of the upper jaw-bone did not quite join those 
of the lower.’ It is this kind of argument which has tended 
to dispose persons against any theory so supported, and to 
invalidate the strength of Mr. Gladstone’s adhesion. 

The testimony of so impartial an authority as Mr. Newton is 
of moreimportance. Mr. Newton says in the ‘ Edinburgh’ that 
‘We do not hesitate to state our opinion that, viewed in relation 
to the descriptions in Homer, the art of Mycenze seems of a 
pre-Homeric period,’ and he believes the treasure to be earlier 
than the middle of the ninth century before our era. From 
Egyptian, Cyprian, and kindred evidence, Mr. Stuart Poole, in 
the ‘ Contemporary Review’ for January, sums up the question of 
date, and concludes that ‘The Agora tombs appear to belong to 
a time at which Egyptian influence had been withdrawn, and 
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Assyrian had begun to assert itself thus far West.’ The earliest 
date that he would therefore assign to them is the twelfth cen- 
tury before our era, the most recent ‘a date not later than the 
interval from the tenth to the twelfth century B.c.; while 
the structures outside the Agora which produced the most 
curious of the golden rings belongs to a yet earlier date.’ The 
vexed question of owl-headed and cow-headed deities is clearly 
dealt with by Mr. Gardner in the ‘ Quarterly Review.’ Dr. 
Schliemann’s identification of Trojan owl-heads with ‘Glaukopis 
Athene’ decided his opinion that ‘ Bodpis Heré’ signified an ox- 
headed deity, and he announced himself confident of the discovery 
of cow-headed idols in Mycenez. In Dr..Schliemann’s case to 
look for a thing means to find it, and he has accordingly produced 
idols which he calls cow-headed, and a silver cow-head, which 
both Mr. Newton and the ‘ Saturday Review’ assure the world 
is really the head of a bull. Mr. Gardner thus expresses himself 
upon the matter :— 


‘Probably no moderate and well-instructed archeologist would 
venture to deny that Hera was in many places identified with the Moon- 
goddess, and so with the symbolical cows and bulls which have been 
from the remotest antiquity associated with her worship. And con- 
sidering the two facts first, that Isis and Thor were in Egypt represented 
as women with cow-heads, and second, that we find at Mycenz constant 
and undeniable traces of Egyptian influence, it would be most rash to 
say that the deity called in the Homeric and historical ages Heré at 
Argos may not have been in very early times worshipped in bovine 
and semi-bovine shape; but all this may he granted without being 
compelled to see cow-worship everywhere, and cow-idols in every terra- 
cotta image. ... We have not the slightest doubt that had Dr. 
Schliemann found these same figures at Troy, the horns would have 
become wings, and the figures would have been supposed to represent 
the owl-goddess.’ 


Mr. Gardner also strongly objects to Dr. Schliemann’s desire 
of connecting Mycene with Troy, and declares that the Trojan 
antiquities ‘ belong to a period far more remote than those of 
Mycene, and enter into quite another category.’ 

The ‘ Atheneum’ in a long review of the book, which it 
declares ‘ contains at least as much to stimulate curiosity as to 
satisfy it,’ discusses the tomb theories as follows :— 


‘ What first occurs to us as suspiciously strange is, that the contents 
of so many tombs and of such dignity should betray no differences of 
style of ornaments and symbols to indicate that the interments were 
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other than exactly simultaneous. There is simply no sign whatever 
of that sequence in development which declares itself in the adorn- 
ments of the equally crowded graveyard of the Scaligeri at Verona. 
Indeed any such indication would only complicate the already com- 
plicated problem. How should it have happened, we then must have 
asked, that royal personages came to their deaths time after time so 
regularly by threes and fours, and were buried together with’equal 
honours? Perhaps it may be open to Dr. Schliemann to halve the 
difficulty—which now, however, like a good many others tolerably 
obvious, he does not stop to entertain—by supposing that one massacre 
provoking another in retaliation produced two sets of burials. But 
we only encounter a new question; how then came traitors or mur- 
derers to bury their victims so solemnly and sumptuously in graves 
cut deep into the rock with every mark of formal preparation? Can 
policy and awe be suggested as combining motives? The tragedians 
certainly assumed that Agamemnon had a stately tomb; Sophocles, 
indeed, calls it a mounded tomb, which Dr. Schliemann thinks is 
proof sufficient that he had never been at Mycene, and knew nothing 
about the matter. Dr. Schliemann will, no doubt, be glad to be 
reminded of the precedent of the solemn funeral rites which Orestes 
(“Odyss.” iii. 310) accorded to A%gisthus and his paramour. There 
remains, however, one other possible explanation—some sweeping 
catastrophe of war or pestilence; and this appears to exhaust con- 
jecture.’ 


With regard to the Homeric character of the find, some of 
the most sensible remarks made in the controversy are to be 
found in the notice in the ‘Saturday Review’: — 


‘However some critics may despise the Mycenzan treasures for 
not being Hellenic in character, the discovery appeals to the most 
ardent forms of curiosity. Apion raised the dead to solve the Homeric 
question, tradition declares. Dr. Schliemann has raised the dead too ; 
have they and their wealth anything to tell us of the ancient secret ? 
We frankly admit that we incline to the belief that the find does 
confirm Homeric legend. We have always held that a grain of his- 
torical fact was the germ of the tale of Troy and of Thyestes’ 
line. The only epic whose growth we can trace, the epic of the 
Carolingian cycle, has a basis of truth, overgrown and distorted by 
fancy, which, thanks to M. Gaston Paris and M. Léon Gautier, we can 
note at work. It took about four hundred years to turn Hruodlandus, 
Warden of the March of Brittany, into the Paladin of the Song of 
Roland, with his magical horn and his guardian angel. How many 
years then severed the Agamemnon of Epic from any real ancient 
ruler of Mycene ? 
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The ‘ Examiner’ devotes two long and learned articles to the 
subject, in which, true to its allegiance to ‘ Woman’s Rights,’ it 
takes occasion to give due praise to Madame Schliemann. 


‘While ladies,’ it argues, ‘ are struggling to be allowed an entry into 
the fields of study at home here, it must be considered as a triumph 
on their side that Mdme. Schliemann has managed to establish her 
character as an archeologist. While her husband carried on the work 
in the Acropolis, she superintended the exploration of what is known 
as the second treasury, which she cleared out ; and the details are given 
in the book by Dr. Schliemann. The value of this work will be 
understood when it is stated that the remains of this kind are very 
few in Greece, generally consisting of shapeless mounds, where little 
or none of the masonry is left. The treasury of Minyas at Orchomenus 
is one of the most celebrated, but almost nothing of it remains. The 
so-called treasury of Atreus, at Mycens, has hitherto been the most 
perfect known specimen of these structures. Now, however, thanks 
to Mdme. Schliemann’s labours, we have another brought to light 
which is in almost as perfect a condition, and the details revealed to 
us are most valuable.’ 


To sum up briefly, we caunot do better than adopt the words of 
the Rev. J. P. Mahaffy in ‘ Macmillan,’ words which from their 
very eccentricity should take an enduring hold on the reader’s 
memory. Ina sentence, remarkable alike for its enthusiasm 
and its defiance of the laws of Saxon grammar, that Inish 
patriot exclaims, ‘ How few men are there too who would work 
away, in spite of detraction and enmity, and labour to obtain 
knowledge, or it may be treasure, which ceases to be his as 
soon as he has found it, and passes by law into the museums of 
the Greek nation.’ 


Mr. W. M. Torrens’ ‘Memoirs of Viscount Melbourne’ (Mac- 
millan), contains a large number of interesting pages on political 
and other affairs. Instead, however, of being entitled ‘The 
Memoirs of Viscount Melbourne,’ it might fairly have been 
called ‘Memoranda of Mr. W. M. Torrens, chiefly in connection 
with Viscount Melbourne ;’ for, far from confining himself to the 
sayings and doings of his hero, or to the events in which his hero 
took part, the author finds material for his two bulky volumes in 
all sorts of incidents and occurrences, whose bearing on the life of 
Lord Melbourne is often very distant, and sometimes so remote 
as to be wholly imperceptible. In April, 1821, Mr. Lamb, then 
48 years of age, received from Canning the appointment of Chief 
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Secretary for Ireland, where he was to prepare the way for 
Catholic Emancipation. How, together with a change of policy, 
he introduced at the Castle new manners, and new methods 
of transacting business, Mr. Torrens very happily describes. 
Mr. Torrens devotes, however, far too much space to the future 
Lord Melbourne’s connection with Ireland. He fills, moreover, 
a good many pages with observations on Irish affairs, at a 
time when Lord Melbourne was in England, and in no way 
occupied with questions affecting the sister island. He remained 
in Ireland only a few months, and Mr. Torrens would have had 
to write a score of volumes if he had undertaken to describe 
Lord Melbourne’s general policy in England as minutely as he 
has described Mr. Lamb’s administration at Dublin Castle. The 
critic has perhaps no right to ask what particular method of 
composition may have been followed by the author whose book 
comes to his notice. No inquiry, however, is needed in the case 
of Mr. Torrens’ new work. It is evident that he must have 
kept a notebook, in which he entered from time to time any- 
thing which occurred to him, whether in the shape of fact or 
comment, in reference to Lord Melbourne’s public career or 
private life. Frequent mention is made of Lord Melbourne’s 
afflicted son Augustus, and Mr. Torrens passes in the abruptest 
manner, without the least attempt to exercise what the French 
call ‘the difficult art of transition,’ from the illness and, in 
one place, from the death of Augustus to some entirely different 
subject, usually to the history of contemporary politics. At p. 
72, vol. i. we read, ‘ Mr. Brand was complimented on the mode- 
ration and discretion of the motion, but no notice appears to 
have been taken of Lamb;’ and in the next sentence, ‘ his only 
son was born on the 11th of August, 1807.’ The strangely worded 
statement that ‘ life unhappily was preserved, but only to himself 
to prove a burden, and to his father a grief incurable,’ is followed 
by this information of quite a different kind: ‘ Early in the session 
of 1808, the conduct of ministers was impugned regarding the 
memorable seizure of the Danish Fleet, without any previous 
declaration of war, in breach of the recognised comity of nations.’ 
After the death of Augustus, we are told that ‘ pitiful is the com- 
mon-place of condolence which implies if it does not directly 
plead in deprecation of sorrow that the termination of protracted 
suffering must be regarded rather as a relief; when he, in the 
midst of political excitement and social flatteries, had never 
ceased to watch anxiously and grieve silently over the afflicted 
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one, it would have been a poor mockery of comfort that thence- 
forth there remained no object of his woman-like care.’ Since 
no one appears to have offered Lord Melbourne any such 
mockery of comfort as that against which Mr. Torrens protests, 
these reflections were surely uncalled for. When certain wor- 
shippers of Wordsworth applied to Government ‘ for such a 
pension as would distinctly acknowledge his claim as first of 
living poets, Lord Melbourne said that he had no objection 
to a liberal grant, but that, ‘as a critic, he would not sanction 
it, if it were to be taken as affirming the position that he was 
the first poet of the country, or even of the age; there must 
be a protestando to this effect in the grant.’ Immediately after- 
wards, without the slightest intimation of a change of subject, 
we find it set forth that ‘Lord Mulgrave’s recommendation, 
approved by Lord John Russell, was after consideration sanc- 
tioned by him, &c. One would think that this recommenda- 
tion had something to do with Wordsworth’s pension. It refers, 
however, to matters connected with the Privy Council of Ireland. 
Not only does Mr. Torrens’ work appear to have been composed 
in disconnected scraps, but the scraps themselves are often ill- 
written. What, for instance, can be said of such a sentence as 
this? ‘The equity draftsman had no taste for politics, rarely 
went to levée,and never had time to read the * Morning Post,” 
and his companion for the call had probably never had the 
curiosity during the next thirty years to look at the pages 
wherein the deeds and arguments of Mr. Pepys, and all that he 
said to Lord Eldon and Sir Lancelot—-are they not written in the 
books of Vezey junior?’ Where did Mr. Torrens discover the 
grotesque word ‘judgmatical,’ which he employs in one place ? 
‘ Judgmatical’ is almost as bad in its way as ‘defaticator,’ a 
name given to a newly invented skimmer. 

‘Few persons,’ says Mr. Torrens in one remarkable passage, ‘ know 
where the unfenced demesne of reason ends and the trackless wild of 
aberration begins. No one loved more to palter with the fiend than 
Byron, who delighted to climb the dizzy height of speculation and 
dance upon the brink of madness; these were amongst his favourite 
devices for making the world stare and for gratifying his insatiable 
vanity.’ 

This, and much more of the same kind on the subject of 
Byronism and its ‘ineradicable sin,’ has been suggested by the 
connection of Lady Caroline Lamb and the poet, whose ‘ mor- 
bid egotism’ Mr. Torrens takes upon himself to expose. 
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As long as he confines himself to simple relation, what Mr. 
Torrens has to tell us on the subject of Lady Caroline Lamb 
is interesting, even when it is not new. His reflections, how- 
ever, are very trying, and equally so is his searching interroga- 
tion, ‘In the retrospective years, wasted in flattery and frenzy, 
did any clue enable her to retrace her wanderings through, the 
treacherous intricacies of self-worship, or did the past seem to 
her one confused and calcined heap of disappointment? Who 
shall tell ?’ 

Partly by reason of the substantially interesting character of its 
contents, partly in virtue of some such comity as that ‘ comity 
of nations’ spoken of by Mr. Torrens, these memoirs of Viscount 
Melbourne have been well spoken of in very high quarters. Mr. 
Hayward, in the ‘Quarterly Review,’ and Lord Houghton, in the 
‘Fortnightly Review,’ were naturally inclined to praise volumes 
which afforded each of them an opportunity of adding to what 
Mr. Torrens himself had told on the subject of Lord Mel- 
bourne’s life and times. 

The ‘Atheneum’ in its notice, for the most part favour- 
able, of Mr. Torrens’ work, says that he has marred his ‘ meri- 
torious labours’ by exaggerating the virtues of his hero. The 
same review points out with good reason that Mr. Torrens, ‘ ex- 
cusing himself from discussing certain questionable incidents 
in Lord Melbourne’s private life, on the ground that he has only 
to deal with him as a politician and statesman, yet enters very 
freely into the personal concerns of other people.’ 

The ‘ Academy,’ after observing that modern English history 
is coming more and more to us in the form of biographies and 
memoirs of distinguished persons, and that such productions 
are designed less for the ‘severe and patient student’ than for 
the great mass of ordinary readers, declares Mr. Torrens’ 
memoirs of Lord Melbourne to be admirably suited to the lat- 
ter section of the public. Works of the category in which it 
places Mr. Torrens’ volumes, have, it says, ‘for background 
important historical events, the presence of which in a book 
makes us feel respectable, as though we were improving our 
minds while we are reading; yet for the greater part of the 
time we are just loitering behind the scenes, learning how the 
actors played and ate and drank and gossipped when they were 
not on the stage.’ The ‘Academy’ calls attention, as other critics 
ought to have done, to the frequent slovenliness and imperfection 
of Mr. Torrens’ diction, as shown in the use of such words and 
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phrases as ‘masculinity’ of thought, ‘ beaconings of ambition,’ 
‘exaggerative,’ and ‘ forethoughtful.’ 

Melbourne’s name was identified with no great measures, and 
thus his good sayings, such as ‘Can’t you let it alone ?’ and ‘the 
Bishops seem bent on dying to plague me,’ are, as the ‘Academy’ 
remarks, better remembered than anything else in connection 
with him. Mr. Torrens, however, has disposed of the notion that 
Lord Melbourne became a sort of ornamental Premier, under 
whose nominal leadership several able and more ambitious men 
consented to serve in order to keep out the Tories, because 
they were not jealous of him, but were of one another. 

The ‘ Examiner,’ while recognising the industry and literary 
skill shown by Mr. Torrens, cannot consider that he has pro- 
duced a satisfactory memoir, and it remarks with perfect truth, 
‘that he does not seem to have started with a clear conception 
of the difference between writing a history of Lord Melbourne’s 
times and writing a biography of Lord Melbourne. Instead of 
limiting himself to such a sketch of forces at work and ques- 
tions at issue as would have enabled the reader to understand 
Lord Melbourne’s position, he ‘ diverges into minute narratives 
and descriptions of events and characters with which Melbourne 
had no connection beyond contemporaneous existence.’ The 
‘Examiner,’ however, is of opinion that the extraneous matter 
is not hastily put together, but that, on the contrary, it has 
been ‘elaborately and accurately concocted.’ As we have already 
shown, the extraneous matter, and, indeed, the matter of the 
book generally, has been put together, but not kneaded together. 
Mr. Torrens’ volumes do not form a good biography of Lord 
Melbourne, but they contain excellent and only too abundant 
materials for such a work. 


‘ The History of England in the Eighteenth Century’ (Long- 
mans) is the comprehensive title of Mr. Lecky’s work, and such a 
title by such an author gives promise of excellent entertainment ; 
nevertheless, it may, we fear, prove to some extent misleading ; 
for this is in no sense a history, but rather a series of essays for 
which much of the matter might have been culled from the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ or the ‘ Annual Register.’ A histery, 
to deserve the name, must have a definite and scientific system, 
and it is in this particular that the pages before us are de- 
ficient. It is true Mr. Lecky, in his preface, lays down as his 
aim, ‘ the disengaging from the great mass of facts those which 
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relate to the permanent forces of the nation ;’ and again, later 
on, he expresses his desire of avoiding ‘the personalities of history, 
except so far as they illustrate the political tendencies of the 
time.’ Now, had this plan been perfectly carried out, the result 
would still have been what the reviewer in the ‘ Examiner’ 
describes in an accurate, but somewhat long-winded fashion, as 
‘a supplement to other histories, bringing together a series of 
questions which as yet have received too little consideration, but 
are of primary importance to social and political development,’ 
rather than a history. But Mr. Lecky has not altogether kept to 
his own programme, and appears to have been more influenced 
in the selection of his subjects by the fact that they were to 
him personally interesting than by their relative importance. 
For instance, an extraordinary prominence is given to any- 
thing that bears directly or indirectly on the theological tem- 
perature, while those matters which drum and trumpet historians 
of the old school would have looked upon as of vital importance, 
are altogether neglected, or mentioned with contemptuous in- 
difference ; in fact, Clio is made to doff the military trappings 
she has worn so long, and to appear arrayed in a gown and 
bands. Every quarrel of Anglican and Latitudinarian divines is 
discussed and ventilated ad nauseam, but Sal Jennens (as the 
Tories used to call her), who certainly exercised no small in- 
fluence on the political tendencies of the time, is dismissed with 
the briefest mention. Many pages are devoted to a disquisition 
on the rise and fall of the superstition of touching for king’s evil, 
but an incidental remark that ‘Queen Anne was fond of her 
husband,’ is the only information we get of the existence of 
such a person, and his name never appears. 

Mr. Lecky does not share Macaulay’s enthusiasm for the 
revolution that placed William on the throne, and speaks of it 
as ‘rendered possible by an amount of treachery, duplicity, and 
ingratitude seldom surpassed in history.’ He, on the other 
hand, fully acknowledges the personal qualities of the represen- 
tative of the exiled family, and quotes with much approbation 
the words of the Pretender when his sister lay dying, and his 
friends implored him to conform to the English Church : *‘ How 
could my subjects ever depend upon me or be happy under me 
if I could make use of such a notorious hypocrisy to get myself 
amongst them? My present sincerity, at a time it may cost me 
so dear, is a sufficient earnest to them of my religious observance 
of whatever IT promise them.’ It is, indeed, difficult to read 
this letter and not believe in the writer's sincerity. 
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On one point connected with the succession, Mr. Lecky seems 
to us to be a little inconsistent ; he says: ‘The Whigs at this 
time were infinitely the smaller though the cleverer party,’ and 
soon after he quotes a speech of Bolingbroke’s to the effect that 
his party had a majority in the nation, and the Queen on their 
side, with apparent approval. Now, according to these state- 
ments, an ordinary observer would imagine that all the Jacobites 
required to place the Pretender on the throne was the possession 
of honest and united leaders, in which they were lamentably 
deficient. Yet Mr. Lecky characterises Attenbury’s design of 
proclaiming James III. at Charing Cross the instant the Queen 
had breathed her last, as ‘ mere madness,’ and holds that nothing 
could have given James the throne but the landing of a French 
army, the very course it seems to us which would have roused 
the national spirit against him. 

In a work of this sort we cannot complain of the want of 
those racy anecdotes and vivid descriptions- of individual 
character which brighten the pages of Macaulay, and force one 
to condone the unscrupulous inaccuracy of that brilliant writer. 
We indeed confess to some surprise at finding an ordinary 
gossiping story of royalty related in full :— 


‘The Prince desired the Duke of York to be godfather to his child. 
The King insisted on giving that post to the Duke of Newcastle. A 
strange, undignified, but characteristic scene ensued. On the occasion 
of the christening in the Princess’s bedroom, and in presence of the 
King, the Prince, trembling with passion, strode up to the Duke 
of Newcastle, shaking his hand at him in menace and shouting in his 
broken English, “ You are a rascal, but I shall find you!” The King 
ordered him to be put under arrest, and that night he and his wife 
were driven from the Palace.’ 


Is this event ‘ one of that great mass of facts which relate to 
the permanent forces of the nation ?’ 

The ‘ Spectator’ in a discriminating article especially selects 
for praise the treatment of two subjects to which Mr. Lecky 
has evidently devoted great attention, and in which he has cer- 
tainly been very successful, viz. ‘The History of Ireland,’ and 
‘The Religious Revival,’ which together form a large half of the 
second volume. It also notices the remarkable neglect of the 
scientific movement which is so peculiarly identified with the 
eighteenth century, and which is surely as much worth an histo- 
rian’s attention as the quality of the London bricks, or the 
superior merit of the German cocks for fighting purposes. 
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The ‘ Athenzum’ falls foul of the author for his ‘ want of 
taste, or worse,’ in describing Caroline of Anspach as jesting 
with the coarseness of a trooper; but Mr. Lecky is not the man 
to make assertions of this kind without being able to give 
chapter and verse for them, and everyone who remembeys her 
dying speech to her husband will feel that the lady has not been 
libelled. 

Mr. Lecky gives a very interesting account of the theatre. 
He quotes the well-known story in Fielding of Partridge’s criti- 
cism on Garrick’s acting, and might have added Dr. Johnson’s, 
which is equally entertaining and characteristic :— 


‘ After witnessing “ Hamlet,” Boswell asked the Doctor’s opinion of 
the performance, which was unfavourable. “ But surely,” said the 
inquirer, “ you would look like that if you saw a ghost?” “ No, sir,” said 
Dr. Johnson, “ not unless I wished to frighten the ghost.” ’ 


Mr. Lecky writes from the point of view of a philosophic 
Liberal, but on the question of the indefinite extension of 
the suffrage he gives no uncertain note, and we find him ranged 
on the side of Mr. Lowe in the recent controversy :— 


‘When the suffrage is widely extended a large portion of electors 
will always be wholly destitute of political convictions, and the supreme 
management may pass into the hands of men perfectly unprincipled.’ 


And then, with the evident fear of America before his eyes, 
he draws a gloomy picture of the corruption and anarchy which 
may come if those who ‘ pant and sigh for universal suffrage’ 
should gain their object: concluding with the acute observation 
that— 


‘There is no political achievement that gains so much noisy repu- 
tation, in proportion to the ability it requires, as the destruction of 
great and ancient institutions.’ 
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The sketches of character are not particularly striking, and 
we think nowhere does Mr. Lecky hit off the characteristics of 
two men so neatly as did that not very accomplished monarch 
George II. in the following passage :— 


‘ Pitt makes me long speeches which possibly may be very fine, but 
are greatly beyond my comprehension ; and his letters are affected, 
formal, and pedantic. As to Temple, he is so disagreeable a fellow 
there is no bearing him ; when he attempts to argue he is pert, and 
sometimes insolent ; and when he means to be civil he is exceedingly 
troublesome, while in the business of his oflice he is totally ignorant.’ 

VOL. X. No. XIX. Q 
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In fine, we cannot but regret that Macaulay died when 
about to undertake the task of relating the history of Queen 
Anne ; neither Lord Stanhope nor Mr. Wyon have adequately 
filled the gap, and the best we can say of Mr. Lecky is, proximos 
occupavit honores. 


That Miss Zimmern is virtually, if not actually, the first 
English biographer of Lessing no impartial critic will deny. 
Her book (*G. E. Lessing, his Life and his Works :’ Longmans) 
had been written and advertised for publication long before 
Mr. Sime’s comprehensive work made its appearance. The 
latter, therefore, we ought entirely to dismiss from our minds 
in judging of the lady’s effort. The difficulties of such an 
effort could hardly be overrated. In this country Lessing is 
known as the author of ‘ Laokoon,’ and as a theological critic. 
His non-polemical works, and those at the same time on which 
his immortality must mainly rest, his ‘ Emilia Galotti,’ his 
‘Minna von Barnhelm,’ and ‘ Nathan,’ are little known and Jess 
read. But even in his own country his fame is becoming more 
and more mythical, and the fault is mainly his own. Lessing 
was by nature a fighting man. Every domain of human thought 
aud utterance—philology, archeology, and the drama—became 
to him a battle-field; and of his various antagonists he dis- 
posed so thoroughly as to leave absolutely no trace of them. 
Klotz might have occupied a modest niche amongst mild and 
not wholly unintelligent worshippers of the Antique; Goeze 
might have continued shining amongst the lesser lights of the 
Protestant Church. Unfortunately, both incurred the wrath of 
Lessing, who demolished the professor at a blow, and ex- 
tinguished the parson at a whiff, or rather at several somewhat 
long-winded whiffs. In consequence, Lessing remains ‘alone in 
the field, and all we know and care to know of his adversaries is 
what he himself chooses to tell us. To fully appreciate the 
athletic feats of the Anti-Goeze, we ought to go and read Goeze 
himself; and who in heaven or earth would now-a-days under- 
take such a task? For the biographer the difficulty arises of 
having to construct from materials intrinsically unattractive a 
tale and an argument sufficiently interesting to please the 
reader, and sufficiently comprehensive to do justice to so great 
a man and so vast a subject. Miss Zimmern has acquitted 
herself of this task upon the whole very creditably. She knows 
the writings of Lessing thoroughly, fully values his greatness as 
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a man, a poet, and a reformer, without falling into the mistake 

of wholesale and tedious hero-worship. The account also of the 

life and literature which forms the background of Lessing’s heroic 

figure is lucid and to the point, and her style of writing, 

although frequently ungrammatical, is at the same time,lively 

and attractive. Some of her similes are especially felicitous. 

The term ‘steely brevity’ intended to characterise Lessing’s 

prose, though un-English, is at least expressive, and a more 

striking illustration of the consciousness and systematic delibe- 

rateness of German writers could not well be imagined than is 

given by the words: ‘They puiled up their productions by the 
roots to see if they were growing, and produced a code of rules 
collected from masterpieces, with which rules they demanded 
masterpieces should be made.’” Even the occasional want of 
literary dignity anc elevation observed in her diction is not a 
fatal defect in a book evidently destined for popular circulation. 
The general and not over-fastidious reader is therefore not 
likely to find fault with Miss Zimmern. But upon the critic 
the duty devolves of inquiring a little more closely into the 
nature and origin of the materials handled in so plausible a 
manner. Lessing’s biographer is in this respect in a more than 
usually fortunate position. There is, first of all, a most admi- 

rable edition of the Works by one of the greatest philologists of 
' theage, Karl Lachmann. In addition to this there is the book of 
Danzel and Guhrauer, a monumental effort of minute and com- 
prehensive research ; and, more lucky still, the wealth of learn- 
ing there stored up has been retailed and made all ready for 
use by the popular and well-written volumes of Professor Adolf 
Stahr. Of all these means of assistance Miss Zimmern has 
largely availed herself, both as regards biographical matter and 
arrangement, and we are the last to blame her for occasionally 
giving a wide berth to the heavy gentlemen aforenamed, and 
relying upon the more convenient Stahr. At the same time, the 
fact of such reliance cannot be wholly overlooked. Some critics, 
it is true, who perhaps have never heard of Stahr, much less of 
Guhrauer and Danzel, receive Miss Zimmern’s book as the 
result of profound and independent investigation. But others 
are unfortunately more sceptical, and, guided by a hint in one of 
the notices, we come upon the following startling parallelism :— 


Miss Zimmern, p. 155 :— Adolf Stahr, vol. i. p. 213 
‘For some time his (Lessing’s) (the sequence of the sentences 
life was in danger. On the day _ slightly altered) :—* When the ill- 
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of the crisis his doctor found him 
lying quite quietly, with so strange 
an expression that he could not 
resist asking him of what he was 
thinking. “I was anxious to 
watch what was going on in my 
soul while dying,” replied Lessing. 
The doctor tried to represent to 
him that this was impossible. 
‘You annoy me,” said Lessing 
curtly, and turned away. The trait 
is curious, as proving that even 
face to face with death his passion 
for investigation of psychological 
processes was not quelled. Bya 
comical irony of fate the doctor 
was an admirer of Gottsched, 
and persisted in entertaining Les- 
sing’s convalescence with lauda- 
tions of his literary merits ; 
discourses that teased Lessing 
more than the fever.’ 


ness had reached its climax the 
doctor found him (Lessing) lying 
quite quiet, with a remarkable 
expression. So much was the 
friend struck by it that he 
asked him confidentially of what 
he was thinking. “T am curious 
to know,” replied the patient, 
“what will happen in my soul 
while dying.” When the doctor 
tried to explain that this was 
impossible, he said abruptly, 
“You annoy me.” (Sie intri- 
guiren mich.) Danzel remarks 
beautifully : In the same measure 
as in the face of death he did (in 
accordance with the fundamental 
principle of his organisation) not 
cease to watch a_ psychological 
fact, even so has he succeeded in 
not only living the most buoyant 
life, but also in catching it in the 
mirror of his poetic reflections. 
A comic revenge of fate decreed 
that the doctor who treated him 
during his illness was a zealous 
admirer of Gottsched, and con- 
tinually entertained him with 
discourses of his literary merits ; 
Lessing, according to his own con- 
fession, feeling more tortured by 
this than by the attacks of his 
fever.’ 


It appears then that, to say nothing of the general tone of 








the narrative, the first portion of the ‘ beautiful’ remark which 
Stahr avowedly copies from Danzel has been borrowed from both 
by Miss Zimmern without acknowledgment. Note also the 
tautological combination, ‘comic irony of fate,’ sutticiently 
accounted for, but by no means justified, by the more appro- 
priate ‘comic revenge’ of the original. In the face of such 
disclosures the originality of some of Miss Zimmern’s observa- 
tions, including the simile of the root-pulling, appears in a 
somewhat suspicious light. Whether other instances of equally 
flagrant ‘adaptation’ occur in the book we have not thought it 
necessary to find out. 
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A word must be added with regard to the serious infringe- 
ments of English grammar which may be found in almost every 
page of Miss Zimmern’s work. Of these the ‘ Atheneum’ 
collects a whole florilegio. Some of the choicest blossoms, hpw- 
ever, have escaped its attention. Here are a few:—P. 20, ‘A 
medieval corporation, the established dogmas only were taught, 
and new lights were forced to penetrate obliquely.’ Page 164, 
‘On purely artistic questions he consulted Nicolai, who, besides 
a fine feeling for art, had studied it critically ;’ and again, cn 
the next-following page: ‘We (the Germans) know, in spite 
of one nation in the world, how to deduce what we desire out 
of some established definitions.’ What would Lessing, the 
master of prose, have said to such slipshod rendering of his 
words? Miss Zimmern surely ought to know that the proverb, 
Noblesse oblige, has an objective as well as a subjective appli- 
cation. It is in no unfriendly spirit that we advise her to 
think twice before she again approaches so vast and so elevated 
a subject as is the biography of one of the greatest thinkers 
and workers of modern times. She has qualities which, if pro- 
perly cultivated, would place her far above the level of the 
ordinary littérateur. But cultivation is sorely needed. 


Mr. Justin McCarthy’s novel, *‘ Miss Misanthrope’ (Chatto & 
Windus), is one of those books on which it is almost impossible 
to be of different opinion. Its merits are so obvious and its 
tone is so sympathetic that criticism stands disarmed, and repre- 
sentatives of the most divergent views are for once agreed. To 
the thinking of the ‘Saturday Review,’ ‘ “‘ Miss Misanthrope” is 
indeed a work which has some very striking merits,’ and the 
more enthusiastic ‘Examiner’ finds it ‘difficult to know where 
one should begin one’s praise of this brilliant and charming 
book.’ Neither is there any difference of opinion as to the 
peculiar mould of Mr. McCarthy’s talent. An able article in 
‘London’ may be the spokesman on this point. ‘ As a story- 
teller Mr. McCarthy makes no claim to eminence. His novels 
are not romances, but psychological studies thrown into a 
romantic form. As he is an excellent craftsman, however, the 
thin thread of story on which he strings his pearls—Roman gems 
and right unions—of insight, intuition, observation, are excel- 
lently well-managed, and are so contrived as to give him ample 
room and verge for the display of what he conceives, and rightly, 
to be his better qualities. They are usually quiet and uneventful 
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enough. The course of true love does not run more smooth 
with him than with most of those who have written about it. But 
the storms it is vexed by withal are not very tremendous either 
in action or effect. They give the hero and heroine, particularly 
the heroine, occasion for development, and for the unfolding and 
disclosing of their inner ideas to a sympathetic public, and that 
is all. It is also, we feel, enough.’ 

This is fair although not over-sympathetic criticism. But 
there are two points on which supplementary elucidation is 
desirable. In displaying his ‘better qualities,’ Mr. McCarthy, 
it must be understood, does not by any means pose in front of 
his characters, or show to an undue degree how these characters 
are derived from one central consciousness. On the contrary, 
his men and women show marked individuality, and the true 
modesty of the artist could not be illustrated better than by 
the way in which Mr. McCarthy lets a character choose its own 
way according to its own conditions of existence; once these 
conditions have been settled. Mr. Blanchet, or Minola Grey, or 
Mr. Money are realisable entities sent into the world to make 
their way therein. Sometimes they choose this way in such a 
manner as not wholly to satisfy us, or it may be their intellectual 
father; but he is too wise a man and too good a father to 
interfere with their natural bias. It is, indeed, in this consistent 
development of character that Mr. McCarthy’s chief strength 
seems to lie. Neither must it be thought that Mr. McCarthy, 
although adverse to storms, and passions torn to tatters, is 
devoid of pathos in a higher sense. ‘Still waters run deep,’ is 
the homely proverb, and suffering does not always vent itself in 
wild declamation and dramatic pathos. Neither is death the 
only tragic issue of a life’s story. It would have been easy for 
Mr. McCarthy to remove poor little Lucy Money by a convenient 
railway accident, or let her go off into a rapid'decline. But her 
character is none the less pathetic and true to life, because she 
recovers from the shock of disappointed love; all.the more sad 
perhaps from a higher point of view, because we know that her 
grief will be short, and that comfort ready at hand will be readily 
accepted: So shallow are the troubles and sorrows that we fret 
and pifie about. 


The reader will be struck by the similarity of this view of 
life with the sermon incessantly preached by Thackeray; and to 
the school of that great writer Mr. McCarthy may, indeed, be said 
to belong. Not that there is much affinity of treatment or con- 
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ception between the two. For Mr. McCarthy, although not 
devoid of humour, is not a humourist par excellence, neither 
does his view of life take that deeply pessimistic form but 
too distinctly observable in the author of ‘ Vanity Fair.’ To 
Mr. McCarthy’s more genial and less intense nature, not all 
things are vanity, although a great many are—the modern pas- 
sion for esthetic upholstery and decorative poetry amongst the 
number. Whether in this last respect Mr. McCarthy sufficiently 
realises, or at least indicates, what it is his intention to ridicule, 
may seem doubtful. But that does not prevent Mr. Blanchet, 
such as he is, from being an admirably conceived type. But here 
we are repeating what has been said before, that Mr. McCarthy 
is an excellent draughtsman of character, and that some of his 
scenes, looked upon as detached works of art, are perfect little 
‘Meissoniers’ in their elaborate finish of detail. One more con- 
sideration suggests itself. What a blessing to literature it would 
be if other novelists would learn from Mr. McCarthy that it is 
possible to give a true and interesting picture of contemporary 
manners without introducing the vulgar and hideous parapher- 
nalia of the ordinary ‘Society’ novel. 

Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s ‘ Ruby Grey’ (Hurst & Blackett) may 
be mentioned as the very antipodes of Mr. McCarthy’s refined 
realism. Reviewers refuse to look upon it as a serious effort. 
They speak of ‘ bowl-and-dagger business,’ and quote long pas- 


sages of more or less irresponsible blank.verse in this fashion:—- 


‘Here she enjoyed 
Her idlesse by the river bank : to lie 
Beneath those sunlit leaves, with birds and swans. 
And the cool river rippling past was like 
A summer dream ; and then how good he was— 
That poor young man, who lying in that skiff, 
Wounded and helpless, in her service seemed 
To be all her own ; how patient ! how respectful !’ 


Or, in King Cambyses’ vein :— 
‘The boyar starts, recoils, 

Looks at the broken glass, and drops his knife. 

He knows that signal, knows that he is close 

Beset, and that his safety hangs on instant flight. 

** So quick! Then Loo has led them on. Confound her! 
She’s hunted me into the earth. Disperse ; 
The dogs are on the prey. Each for himself, 
Disperse !”’ 
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That this style of writing is absurd Mr. Dixon need not be 
told by his reviewers. He is a distinguished literary man and a 
man of the world, and knows perfectly well that that world is 
not peopled by truculent boyars who ‘whip out knives still 
reeking with a rival’s blood,’ brilliant lawyers who, as the ‘ Athe- 
nxum’ points out, receive clients in the presence of a daughter, 
and cannot raise £50, dashing American widows who preside at 
Fenian meetings and are in the secrets of the detective police, 
and other spasmodic creatures. When he treats of such and in 
such language as we have indicated, we cannot believe him to 
be more serious than is Lord Beaconsfield when he describes 
the feasting at Lothair’s Castle, or goes into raptures over 
delightful duchesses sipping champagne out of golden goblets. 
It is but fair to assume that when historians or leaders of great 
nations assume the manners and the garb of suburban trage- 
dians, they are at least aware of what they are doing, and of 
the view serious men cannot but take of their proceedings. 
Especially the late editor of a leading literary journal may 
be credited with this amount of self-criticism. But he is, no 
doubt, also aware that a considerable portion of the public will 
watch his antics, greet them with more or less ironical applause, 
according to the degree of their innocence, and—-buy his book. 
For that reason he writes it, and writes it thus. ‘ Ruby Grey’ is 
interesting as a psychological phenomenon. It is a sign of the 
time, like Moody and Sankey, the ‘Pink Dominos, and the whole 
class of works of which it is a characteristic specimen. 

With the exception of a charming volume of verse, ‘ Swallow 
Flights’ (Maemillan), by Mrs. Moulton, the American poetess, 
the Muse- has been silent this quarter. Our poets have been 
busy with writing pamphlets and addressing public meetings on 
the respective merits and demerits of Czar and Sultan. Inter 
arma silent Musae. 

Neither do our travellers shine by startling explorations or 
thrilling tales of adventure. Mr. Trollope has, as he happily 
terms it, ‘done’ South Africa, but his book (Chapman & Hall) 
is little more than a digest of copious and accurate, but by no 
means lively jottings, exclusively concerned with the practical 
views and aspects of the colonies, the post office especially being 
a favourite object of Mr. Trollope’s attention. ‘ Wherever I go,’ 
Mr. Trollope plaintively says, ‘I visit the post office, feeling 
certain that I may be able to give a little good advice. Having 
looked after post offices at home for thirty years, I fancy that I 
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could do very good service among the colonies if I could have 
arbitrary power given to me to make what changes I pleased.’ 
We strongly recommend Mr. Trollope’s aspirations to the atten- 
tion of Government. It is strange that a writer of fiction, 
however matter-of-fact, should visit new and striking Scenes of 
life and nature without apparently experiencing a single im- 
pression that may by any possibility be turned to imaginative 
account. 

It is a pity that the publication of so beautiful and so tender 
a book as the ‘ Love-letters of Keats’ edited by Mr. Buxton 
Forman (Reeves & Turner), should have caused something very 
much resembling a literary quarrel. For to that the marked 
divergence of opinion amongst the leading literary organs 
almost amounts, although no direct controversy has taken 
place. The ‘Saturday Review’ thinks that Mr. Forman, in 
publishing these letters, has done a thing which ‘only the 
author of ** Adonais” could have reproved in fit terms;’ and the 
‘Examiner’ agrees with the sentiment after its own energetic 
fashion. The ‘Atheneum’ goes further still, treats the book 
en bagatelle by placing it on ‘ Our Library Table,’ and sees in Mr. 
Forman’s preface ‘a sign of the degradation to which the book- 
maker has sunk.’ The ‘Academy,’ on the other hand, receives 
‘these dear relics of Keats with welcoming joy;’ and the ‘Pall 
Mall Gazette’ is inclined to see in the ‘publication of these 
letters the fulfilment of a duty, for they clear the poet’s character 
of a serious blemish unjustly attaching to it.’ Difference of 
opinions—and of opinions all founded on the common feeling of 
admiration for Keats, and of reverence for his memory—cannot 
well go farther, and an explanation is to be found only in the 
infinite gradations of sense and sensibility of which the human 
mind is capable, and on which a thing of highest beauty may 
leave the impress of a monstrosity or vice versd, according 
to the nerve that has first been struck. With individual tastes 
it is useless to argue. But the matter surely allows of a broader 
treatment. What is chiefly objected to in the publication of 
these letters is their character of love-letters. To judge from 
the remarks of some of the reviewers, one might think that this 
was a case of absolutely unheard-of indiscretion. And yet 
there is positively an embarrus de richesses of precedents in the 
literature of all nations. Bettina von Arnim published her 
effusions to Goethe with numerous embellishments it is said, and 
the passionate letters of that poet to Frau von Stein, a married 
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woman, were not withheld from the admiration of the public. 
In France the names of Mirabeau and Diderot immediately 
suggest themselves in the same connection. To come to our 
own language, who would like to lose the primeval strength of 
Lord Nelson’s passion, or the sentimental gossipings of Swift? 
Sterne and Burns are amorous correspondents not wholly un- 
known to the world; and Mary Wollstonecraft’s letters to Imley 
were given to publicity by her own husband Godwin. And yet 
we are unaware that any of the writers and biographers con- 
cerned have been called low bookmakers for reviving these 
extinguished flames and letting them illumine the world once 
again. Why should the combined curses of Shakespeare and 
Tennyson be reserved for Mr. Forman? We confess we are 
unable to answer the question. Neither can we appreciate the 
mirth which one critic derives from the fact ‘that the value of 
love-letters has been enhanced by the provisions of the Inter- 
national Copyright Act.’ Certainly it has, and we rejoice at 
the fact. We, ourselves, publish in the present number letters 
by Edgar Poe, which, although not strictly speaking love-letters, 
are yet replete with impassioned beauty, and we have taken 
excellent care to secure the copyright both in this country and 
America. Why should these be left to the mercy of literary 
pirates, or why should they be contaminated by contact with the 
law more than are the utterances of impassioned song or the 
communings of the soul with its Maker in prayer and meditation ? 
Do not Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Browning receive gold coin of the 
realm in return for their songs, they and their heirs and assigns 
after them? We cannot see the intrinsic difference between a 
poet’s love-letters and any other literary property. For works of 
literature they essentially are. To speak of Keats pouring out 
the fullness of his soul in words of highest beauty as if he were 
John Smith writing to Cicely Jenkins, is the climax of mis- 
applied prudery. A poet’s work and a poet’s life, as far as it 
elucidates that work, belong to the world. While he is alive 
we will respect his privacy, and curse the knave and clown 
who intrude upon it. But when he is removed to a higher 
sphere, and when those whose susceptibilities could be painfully 
affected are no longer amongst the living, then his every word 
and deed become matter of history. Posterity is his judge. 
From that judge no evidence must be withheld, and from his 


verdict there is no appeal. 
‘Der Mann 
Steht seiner Ruhm. Sein Ruhm ist bloss sein Schatten,’ 
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as Lessing has beautifully expressed it. That these letters are 
an essential part of Keats’s biography, that they show at the 
same time the close reciprocity of the poet’s life and the poet’s 
work, no competent judge can deny. : | 

Under such circumstances we should have considered the pub- 
lication of these letters justifiable, even if the apprehensions of 
some of the critics for the memory of Keats or of the lady he 
loved were sustained by their tenor. But we have no anxiety 
on the subject. That memory will be as sad and pure as ever— 
purer perhaps. We quote the remarks of the ‘Pall Mall 
Gazette’ :— 


‘At the house of Mrs. Reynolds—for Mr. Forman conclusively 
proves that the dash in Lord Houghton’s “ Life, Letters, &c.,” stands 
for that name—-Keats met a young lady of East Indian origin, whose 
beauty evidently impressed him very much, and of whom he gives a 
fanciful description in a letter to his brother, comparing her, among 
other things, to a “leopardess.” From this letter biographers have.. 
deduced an all-devouring passion, strongly tinged with sensuality—a.. 
passion indeed which, after the explosion of the “ Quarterly ” theory, 
was joyfully accepted as the cause of Keats’s premature end. Mr. 
Forman now shows, by the testimony of Mr. Severn and other trust- 
worthy witnesses, that the East Indian lady is not Miss Brawne at 
all, but merely a chance acquaintance of the poet’s, whom perhaps 
he never met more than once in his life. But even regardless of 
external evidence, the letters addressed to his real love would be sufli- 
cient to disprove the identity. They are as sincere and tender as any 
ever penned by lover to his mistress ; and the sensual element enters 
into them to a remarkably small degree.’ 


And again as to Fanny Brawne :— 


‘In one of the letters she is formally addressed as “ My dear 
Fanny,” and the first sentence runs: “I think you had better not 
make. any long stay with me when Mr. Brown is at home.” The 
gentleman referred to is, we need hardly add, Charles Armitage Brown, 
Keats’s collaborator in “Otho the Great,” and his devoted friend, at 
whose house the poet wasa guest at the time. Living in constant 
and friendly intercourse with.Miss Brawne, he naturally became the 
object of that morbid feeling of jealousy with which Keats embittered 
his own and the Jady’s-life. Traces of this feeling appear early in the 
letters. At first his apprehensions are vague. “If you ever should 
feel for man,” he writes from the Isle of Wight, “at the first sight 
what I did for you, I am lost.” But as his fatal illness grew upon 
him his fancies gained strength and consistency. Every sign of 
happiness or youthful buoyancy, every smile or friendly word bestowed 
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by the girl upon others, appeared as a reflection on his own weakness 
to the invalid; and suspicion and jealousy came to a climax in the 
exceedingly painful letter which closes the present collection. That 
the slightest slur attaches to the lady’s character, no impartial reader 
will think fora moment. She seems to have suffered the freaks of 
her dying lover with never-ceasing patience, looking upon them as one 
of the symptoms of his fatal disease. That such they were, Keats 
knew and confessed in his calmer moments; and in spite of all that 
was said and done, he never swerved from his allegiance to the end.’ 


The question then resolves itself into one of literary judgment 
rather than of personal discretion. Are these letters worth 
publishing as materials for Keats’s life, and as specimens of his 
poetic power? The first part of the question we have answered 
above; the second, the letters themselves must answer. Here 
is an extract—too short an extract, but all that our space will 
allow of :— 


‘I have, believe me, not been an age in letting you take possession 
of me; the very first week I knew you I wrote myself your vassal, 
but burnt the letter, as the very next time I saw you I thought you 
manifested some dislike to me. If you should ever feel for man at 
the first sight what I did for you, I am lost. Yet I should not quarrel 
with you, but hate myself if such a thing were to happen—only I 
should burst if the thing were not as fine as a Man as you areas a 
Woman. Perhaps I am too vehement; then fancy me on my knees, 
especially when I mention a part of your letter which hurt me; you 
say, speaking of Mr. Severn, “ but you must be satisfied in knowing 
that I admired you much more than your friend.” My dear love, | 
cannot believe there ever was, or ever could be, anything to admire 
in me, especially as far as sight goes. I cannot be admired, I am not 
a thing to be admired. You are; I love you; all I can bring you is 
a swooning admiration of your beauty. I hold that place among men 
which snub-nosed brunettes with meeting eyebrows do among women 
—they are trash to me—unless I should find one among them with a 
fire in her heart like the one that burns in mine. You absorb me in 
spite of myself—you alone. For I look not forward with any pleasure 
to what is called being settled in the world; I tremble at domestic 
cares, yet for you I would meet them, though if it would leave you 
the happier I would rather die than do so. I have two luxuries to 
brood over in my walks, your loveliness and the hour of my death. 
O that I could have possession of them both in the same minute. I 
hate the world; it batters too much the wings of my self-will, and 
would I could take a sweet poison from your lips to send me out of 
it. From no others would I take it. I am indeed astonished to find 
myself so careless of all charms but yours, remembering, as I do, the 
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time when even a bit of ribband was a matter of interest with me. 
What softer words can I find for you after this !—what it is I will not 
read. Nor will I say more here, but in a postscript answer anything 
else you may have mentioned in your letter in soymany words : for I 
am distracted with a thousand thoughts. I will imagine you Venus 
to-night and pray, pray, pray to your star like a heathen. 
‘ Yours ever, fair star, 
‘Joun Keats.’ 


It is curious and beautiful to note how he clings to the 
simile. His last sonnet was written to her. It begins :— 


‘Bright Star, would I were steadfast as thou art.’ 


But neither in that sonnet nor in any other of his poems has 
Keats surpassed the tender pathos and harmonious beauty of 
some of these letters. There are passing discords, and the last 
is almost a cry of despair. But even here the pathetic beauty 
of the poet’s utterance does not forsake him. A clumsy fate may 
strike him down, it cannot crush his genius. And this, after 
all, is the moral of all tragedy in its highest form. As such 
these letters ought to be regarded. 


‘The Translation of the Sonnets of Michael Angelo Buonar- 
roti and Tommaso Campanella,’ by John Addington Symonds 
(Smith, Elder & Co.), is a very solid and painstaking piece of 
scholarship, and it forms a book that is not easy to read and 
digest. For this reason, probably, the critics have been rather 
slow in discussing its merits. Hitherto Mr. Symonds has been 
known as the fecund writer of brilliant essays on literature, 
history, politics, and, indeed, so very many other subjects that 
we have been tempted to fancy that the metal beaten out to 
cover so vast an area must be rather thin in some places. The 
book before us is far from being the most attractive of his pro- 
ductions, but we have no hesitation in saying it is the most 
thorough and satisfactory. There is to be found in it no trace 
of the specious rapidity that glides too glibly over knotty points 
by the mere impetus of a facile and eloquent style; all is done 
sincerely, thoroughly, in a scholarlike way. It is startling at 
first sight to read on the opening page of his introduction the 
statement that ‘no other English writer has dealt with Michael 
Angelo’s verses,’ since the latter is precisely one of the Italian 
poets whose sonnets have most frequently been translated into 
English; but the difficulty is removed when Mr. Symonds pro- 
ceeds to add, ‘since the publication of his autograph,’ and 
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reminds us again of one of the oddest chains of misadventure 
that ever attended a poet’s writings. For sixty years after the 
death of Michael Angelo, his poems were accessible only to his 
friends, and for two hundred and forty years more they could 
only be read in the form invented for them at his own wild will 
by a very unpoetic gentleman belonging to the Della Cruscan 
Academy. The great sculptor did not pose as a poet at all; but 
to certain of his friends, to the painter Sebastiano del Piomho, 
to the poetess Vittoria Colonna, to his pupil so beautiful alike 
in mind and body, Tommaso di Cavalieri, he penned intimate 
sonnets and canzonets, expressive of his deepest feelings, and 
possessing the spontaneous charm of confidential letters. These 
were written at a white heat, and forged as roughly as letters 
are that are thrown off with no idea of publication. They are 
very harsh, inartistic, and incorrect in form; but as a record of 
the emotions of one of the greatest of minds, they are obviously 
invaluable. So it was felt by Ascanio Condivi, his biographer, 
who promised to collect them and show to the world in them 
‘the beauty of the thoughts produced by that divine spirit.’ 
For some unknown reason he never carried out his intention, 
and the poems of Michael Angelo remained unknown except 
from one or two printed fragments. Meanwhile taste in Italy 
rapidly descended from Tasso to Guarini, from Guarini to 
Marini, and a wonderful age of mimicry, insincerity, and 
trifling in the fine arts was inaugurated. In the midst of this 
period, given up to concetti and burlesques, a grand-nephew of 
the sublime sculptor, also named Michael Angelo, desiring in his 
blind way to do honour to his ancestor, obtained leave to tran- 
scribe the MS. of the poems existing in the Vatican, with a 
view to publication; but before he had finished this work he 
found it impossible to face the paradoxes, the irregularities, 
the startling liberties of speculation that stared him in the face. 
His academic training was scandalised at these rough and un- 
polished verses, these emotional utterances, without any robes 
of rhetoric to cover their nakedness. Finding it, therefore, 
impossible to print Michael Angelo as he existed, he patiently 
rewrote the poems, and presented them to the world in 1623 
in a rifacimento, as he conceived they ought to have been 
written, and this version of his remained the basis of the 
received text until 1863, when Signor Guasti, by editing the 
autograph MSS. that happily still existed, supplied us with the 
actual words of Michael Angelo. 
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It is a great satisfaction to have the wretched copy swept 
on one side, and Mr. Symonds has gone through the new and 
original text so carefully that he actually gives us in some cases 
two different readings of an entire poem, where such exist. 
It often happens that when the poet had sent to one friend a 
sonnet, he would alter it very considerably before sending it to 
another. Mr. Symonds gives us our choice of first sketch or 
replica. We cannot say that the pieces are all superior in mere 
charm to those of 1623: the rifacimento sometimes supplied a 
prettier and always a more shapely poem; but in point of ear- 
nestness, of intensity, the version translated by Mr. Symonds is 
infinitely superior. The fire is cloudy, half obscured with its 
own smoke, and it often burns sullenly and harshly, but even 
when we are most blinded by it we confess its reality and its 
value as the expression of a most extraordinary nature. 

The second part of the volume is occupied with the poems 
of a very curious figure in the history of philosophy and free- 
thought, namely, Tommaso Campanella, and they were origi- 
nally published in 1622, a few months earlier than the rifaci- 
mento of Michael Angelo. This fact, and the ruggedness of 
expression that belongs to both, is almost all that the two eol- 
lections have in common. Campanella was a speculative Deist 
of the boldest type, identifying nature with God, and rejecting 
with the utmost scorn all the conventional bonds laid upon 
reason and conscience in that most retrograde and superstitious 
age. For this spirit of revolt he early fell under the ban of the 
Inquisition, and was subjected for a quarter of a century to the 
most painful‘ and ignominious imprisonment, the miseries of 
which he did his best to alleviate by the publication of a great 
number of works on metaphysics, politics, and other branches 
of philosophy, in which he promulgated his ideas in a mystical 
form to prevent their suppression. But these sonnets, the 
rarest of all his books, and indeed practically inaccessible, were 
sent to press by a German friend in Germany. The publication 
was a miserable one, badly printed on wretched paper, and 
issued under the punning pseudonym of ‘ Settimontano Squilla,’ 
or the Bell (campanella) with the Seven Bumps. For some 
reason or other this little book has become so rare that its very 
existence has been doubted, and oddly enough Campanella is 
now really for the first time presented to a wide or general 
public. 

These sonnets of Campanella’s will remind readers of the 
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‘Cornhill’ of the brilliant paper in which J. A. S. prepared us 
for his forthcoming publication. We confess that, in spite of 
their grotesque form and paradoxical turns of thought, they 
appear to us to be among the most attractive Italian verse of 
their age, and if not historically, at least intrinsically more 
important than the poems of Michael Angelo. They are, in 
fact, mueh more closely allied to contemporary English than 
Italian poetry. The ‘Examiner,’ which, by the way, was for a 
long while the only journal that noticed this volume, remarks 
of Campanella’s sonnets :— 

‘Their intense earnestness and fiery conviction contrast most 
strangely with the Italian poetry of their age, which was either, with 
Marini, gone wholly astray after roccoco ornament and clustering 


concett’, or, with Tassoni and the writers of burlesque epics, had lost 
all sense of the serious mission of the poet.’ 


With this remark we can agree, merely noticing that if it was 
the age of Tassoni and Marini, it was also the age of no less 
dignified and worthy a poet than Chiabrera. It seems to us 
that the true analogy of Campanella is with Donne. There is 
nothing surely in literature that offers so close a parallel to 
these extraordinary utterances as the ‘ Holy Sonnets’ of the 
Dean of St. Paul’s. Some of the latter, but most of all the 
one dedicated to the Viscount Doncaster, and beginning— 


‘See, Sir, how as the sun’s hot, masculine flame ’— 


might have been taken straight from the second part of Mr. Sy- 
monds’ volume, instead of from the posthumous poems of 1669. 
There is alike in Donne and Campanella the deep-thoughted, la- 
bouring genius that, oppressed with its own plethora of ideas and 
allusions, is held for the most part a slave to mere ingenuity, and 
only struggles out and proves its existence in sudden flashes of 
felicitous diction. We feel how much more charming each might 
have been had he been less learned, less clever, less bent on saying 
what had never been said before; but both rank far above the 
framers of mere conceits, and wear a broader philosophic crown ; 
for the leaves themselves have been torn from the garland of the 
poet. It would be extremely interesting to read the erotic 
verses of Campanella’s youth. Mr. Symonds, doubtless, could 
tell us if he is known to have written any, and, if so, whether 
they exist. . 





